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Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 

— SWAIII VmKANANDA. 


Vou. XXXir.] JANUARY, iga;. [No. i. 


TALKS WITH SWAMI TURIYANANDA 
AT BENARES 


nth February, jgar 

It was the day following the anniversary festival of Swami 
Brahmanandaji’s birthday. The Swami said in reference to 
J— : “He came to see me sometime ago. He is a staunch 
believer in puruskakara — free-will and free agency. I put the 
other side, that of destiny, before him. I said, ‘We have 
seen both these aspects, and therefore look upon the Divine will 
as the stronger factor. You perhaps have not seen failure in 
life. That is whv you are .so emphatic about free-will.’ But 
he frankly and naively upheld his thesis. He had come to con- 
gratulate us on our works of service. When I said that they 
were possible through the gracious will of God, he repli^, 
‘No, not through God's will, but through your own efforts.’ 
He remarked that Sadhus have brought ruin on the country by 
'their preaching of Vairagya. But he is a fine man and I like 
him.” 
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PRABUDDHA BHARATA 


12th February, igai 

Tlic talk this morning tiinietl on N — whom the Swamit 
praised very highly. Referring to Y— , he said : “He wants' 
to put by some money before retiring from the world. The 
idea of begging one’s food frightens him. But then his won't 
be true renunciation. ‘Wander about living on alms.' Begging 
is holy, it teaches reliance on God. And one conics to feel that 
all places arc His and that one gets only when He gives. One 
cannot otherwise.* get rid of fear and reliance on men.'* 

The Swanii spoke of D — , how he used to be troubled by 
a detective. He and the detective were once seated before the 
Swaini, when the Swami said, “Why do you allow him to 
enter your house ? Can you not kick him out ?'' These words 
gave D — courage and he feared no more. 

“Some arc alarmed,” the Swami remarked, “at the 
idea of sharing their things with others. There was a Sadhu 
who used to live in a forest. To him once came a king seeking 
God, having renounced his kingdom. The ‘^adhn became alarmed 
at this prospective partner of hi:? daily bread. So he said to the 
king, “You must give up company. Go deeper into the 
forest where it is jierfcct solitude.' The king took the wonis in 
an earnest spirit and left him and retired into the deep forc.st. 
Ill a short while there came a man bearing food for two persons, 
out of which he gave his usual portion of bread to the vSadhii. 
The Sadhu found that the man had reserved a gold dish ladai 
with delicacies and asked him whom it was meant, for. ‘It is 
for him,' he replied, ‘who has been a king.' The Sadhu flared 
up, — ‘What! mere brein. for me who am so old a Sadhu and 
all these delicacies for a novice!' The man said, ‘1 do not 
know all these. But he who sent me had said that if you arc 
not satisiicd with the bread, you may take to the scythe.* The 
Sadhu had been, before he renounced, a grass-cutter. The idea 
was that if he and the king did not feel content with their pres- 
ent life, they might go back to their old occupations, the vSadhu 
to grass-mowing and the king to his kingdom. Why then should 
not the king be carefully served? 

“This fe a line story, profoundly significant. 

“It was in the first days of the Shanti Ashrama. The 
railway station nearest to the Ashrama was fifty miles off, and 
the nearest neighbour, a postmaster, five miles. Water had to 
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he carried up in barrels from a place three miles distant. When 
I observed these conditions I felt extremely dejected. How, 

I thought, could alx)ut fifteen people live in a place like this? 
Anxious thoughts filled my mind in the morning. At night I 
iiad a kind of vision in which 1 saw a mother-bird feeding her 
young as described in the Chandi, and I was given to under- 
stand that the Afothcr had pre-arranged everything. Next day 
came a friend of one of the parly, who was a water-diviner. 

“In the meantime I had a good rebuke from a lady member 
for my anxiety, who said that I had less understanding than 
even ‘Baby* inasmuch as I had no faith in the Mother. ‘Baby* 
was the name given by Swamiji to a very devout girl. The 
rcl)nke seemed to me to liave come from Mother Herself. It 
so happened that the watcr-diviner returned after two hours* 
stroll in the Ashrania grounds and reported that there were as 
many as three sources of water there. The nearest source was 
chostn, and he dug a little and discovered a fine spring of 
water. And thus everything was gradually all right in the 
Shanti Aslirama. 

“It is He who is doing everj'thing. Only the One exists, 
none else. It is extremely difliciri? to see ‘the Atman in all 
things and all things in the Atman,* and 'God as existing 
.•(|ually ill all beings.* We talk glibly about it and preach it to 
olhens. But how very hard to practise it ! Everything is 
williiii us. Joy and sorrow have no objective existence. We 
project joy from within us and associate it with certain 
things.... 

“The Jnani .speaks and thinks of the ‘1* as identical 
with the Atman. We idenlifj' it with the lx)dy. To perceive 
the Divine in one’s consciou.«?ness is nothing but merging the 
ego in the Atman. ‘As pure water poured into pure water, 
iKxomcs the same, so becomes the self of the sage, O Gautama, 
who knows the unity of the Atman.* ** 




NORTHWARD HO ! 


By the editor 

On the threshold of the new year, to our readers and 
sympathisers, greetings! Prabuddha Bharata also enters now 
the thirty-second year of its life. How we would like lo ft.^el 
that its life has not been in vain ! It was about twenty-eight 
years ago that Swami Vivekauanda brought it from Madras ia 
this Ashrama in the heart of the Himalayas, and blesseil it 
saying : 


“The world in need waits, O Truth I 
No death for thee! 

Resume thy march. 

With gentle feet that would not break the 
Peaceful rest, even of the roa 1-side dust 
That lies so low. Yet strong aiul steady, 

Blissful, bold aiKi free. Avvakener, ever 
Forward ! Speak thy stirring words. “ 

Our great Leader’s behests have ever been before our 
mind’s eye as wc have worked from year to year. 'S'ct ])erhaps 
we have failed to rise to the noble heights whereon the Swaniiji 
placed our ideal. Maybe we have sometimes faltered and iiavc 
lacked that “untiring strength which is Infinite I.ove.” For, 
though the spirit is >villing, the flesh is weak. But amidst 
all these the Swami’s great blessings have been our unfailing 
inspiration. And often perchance wc have brought light into 
darkness, filled the desolation of despair with roseate hope and 
infused strength into flagging spirits. Of these our readers 
alone can tell. Wc are content with doing our best. Wc have 
tried to sound the unvoiced longings of our readers and 
responded to them in the light of wisdom that has been vouch- 
safed to us by the great seers, “the fathers of the race.’’ Our 
work has nbt berm easy. It has been our fate to walk against 
the prevailing current of thought. The Western civilisation 
that the British occupation imported into India has been scarcely 
a blessing. It came at a time when the national consciousness 
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^as tired after its gigantic labours at assimilating the Islamic 
culture. And it was so sudden in coming and so unfamiliar! 
For years we lay dazed under the passing whirlwind. And 
it is only lately that the awakening has come with efforts at 
regaining the lost balance. That critical attitude and deep 
historical sense with which the vanquished should face the 
dominating culture, were sadly wanting and are even now 
rare. Ours has been a struggle against this obstinate apathy 
and ignorance. 

But we do not despair. We have faith in the future. We 
huo'ic India cannot die, she has yet to fulfil great things in the 
life of huinanity. And we shall be unsparing in voicing the truth 
for which India lives, the message of the spiritualisation of life. 
We shall tirelessly repeat our warnings to our West-infatuated 
couiitryiuon till the true gloi%»^ of India is revealed to their 
vision and the nation comes into its ovm. 

Wc do not look u]X)ii our nation as an irreconcilable 
clement in the scheme of humanity. Wc arc the only people 
who arc national and yet international. For, the ideals of our 
nation arc the same as those of humanity, and by being truly 
national we become also truly international. And no nation 
can full in a line with the larger movements of internationalism 
unless it makes its irleals purely spiritual. Anything less than 
flint would be prejudicial to the realisation of the brotherhood 
nf men which is tlie brighte.^t dream of the age. Our plea 
to both onr eastern and western readers has been the same: 
He truly spiritual, wherein lie.; both individual and collective 
siilvatioii. No greater message can wc conceive of in this 
juncture of history than the call to the life and the truth of 
the vSpirit. All our present complications are traceable 
ullimatcly to the neglect of our spiritual nature. W’e stand on 
thi: widest basis of spirituality, on which alone the diverse 
nations of the world can be made one. And surely ours 
cannot be the voice of one crying in the wilderness. 

As we write these lines, the snows arc falling, falling 
steadily around us in the midst of a preternatural silence. 
The hills have become all white and the plants are covered and 
overladen with the white flakes. There is not the sHightest 
breath of wind, and the silence is so profoundly deep that we 
seem almost to hear the whispers of the gods, and to gaze on 
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the effulgent white form of the Great God Shiva in the inner- 
most depths of meditation. We are no longer on the enrth, 
we seem transported into the very heart of the Absolute! 
Wonderful these Himalayas, sublime and transcendent I How 
we ^vish ciir readers could be with us at this momciiL to drink 
deep of this supremely spiritual experience I Kor, verily the 
Himalayas arc a symbol, a sx'inbol of the secret essence of 
India I Where indeed is a place more sacred than these sjicred 
mountains where the Lord of Ktcmity dwells for ever? “This 
is the land in which was born Parvali, the Mother of linlia. 
This is the holy land, where every ardent soul in India wants 
to come at the end of liis life, and to close the last chaijU r of 
its mortal career. On the tops of its mountains, in the dc])lhs 
of its caves, or the banks of its rushing torrents, have been 
thought out the most wonderful thoughts, a little bit of which 
has drawn .so much admiration even from foreigners and whicli 
has been pronounced by the most comjKtent judges to be 
incomparable. This is the land where rishis lived and idnlo- 
sophy was born.” Yea, every inch of these mountains is iioly. 
The very air is surcharged with spirituality which even the 
most obtuse mind can tangibly feel. The attractions of tin 
chequered plains .seem insif'id before the .«oul-enthralling 
beauties of this Abode of Shiva. What sojourner in these 
mountains has not felt the calming influence rif their sublime 
grandeur? Kven the most turbulent heart .softens at llieir 
unseen touch and feels as it has nowl’ere felt the trutli ami 
reality of things spiritual. 

It is impossible to describe adequately the variegated 
charms of these great mountains upon whose crests, “exultant, 
bold and free, is stamped the imprint of eternity.” There is 
no end to their beauty by day or by night. One described 
these hills once as the very person of Shiva enwrapped in the 
beatific vision of the Ktenial. So indeed one ])erceived them 
in a moment of Iraiisccndeiital vision. The premier poet ol 
India called the Himalayas devalatma, “Ood-scjulcd.” Verily 
we seem, as we look on their sky-kissing crests rising tier after 
tier, calm and majestic, and breathe their cool and fragrant air, 
almost to sense God. The forests of pines and deodars ; the 
seasons of flowers, with their feasts of rhododendrons, cosmos 
blossoms and roses ; the infinite number of song-birds, one o\ 
which comes every summer to our Ashrama to remind us of 
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our wasted hours by reiterating in an unwearied song, tumi 
kcc kachcho goli — “what arc you doing” ; the placid view of 
fleecy clouds slccjung in the mornings among the blue moun- 
tains, sometimes shmuding the hills and dcllles in grey mists 
and again falling in continuous torrents for hours, till innumer- 
able cataracts flow in booming waters from every summit and 
the hills echo liar liar ()///, fhtr Hat Om\ then the sncldeii 
c(j;niiig of tlie autiiniii, whicli the Vedic rishis evidently dwell- 
ing in the Iliiiialayas declared of yore to be the queen of 
seasons, for, verily liien liie sky is suddenly cleared of all 
clouds, the Idne assmnes its gladdest tint, the siiii becomes 
goMeii, and all n.ilure la'.-ghs in the serene content of leafy 
Inxr.riance, ami flowers of variegated hues bloom in millions and 
the hill-sides look like the embroidered scarf of the queen of 
the year ; by and by the deepening of cold with the searing 
ami falling of leaves and the hills appearing splashed all over 
with green, y'ellow, russel and red : and at last tlie advent of 
the grim winter with its cutting blasts and freezing sleets, 
its hails and snow-falls subjecting the mountains to austere 
restraint find ascetic di- t ij lim. ; aiul the relr.ni r)f the : iiniig 
with its wanning b!\atli and song a.nd flowers; — all these and 
many more, who can ever d(3 proper justice to their bi antics? 
They make one their willing captive and the throbbing heart is 
thrown under their magic spell. Yet the seen is but a fraction 
of the unseen, fiiid the unseen can be felt only in the silence 
of the soul. 

'riic long range ^ f snows, »^]>read before our window for 
a continuous three hundred miles, is a magic field of colours. 
Scarcely docs the dawn peep through the dark upon our side of 
the mortal world when the snow-mountains flush light pink. And 
lo! in n few moments the pointed ercst of Trisul, wdiile and 
burnished like a sihvr taljcrnaele, is shot wdlh dazzling lire, 
and in a trice the whole, range is flooded with gold. Then as 
the sun rises high, the snows grow wh.itcr and whiter, looking 
the very emblem f’f l)i\inc purity and mnjesly against the deep 
blue of the sky. My a.nd by the day declines and the evening 
sun enwraps them with its golden rays and the golden moun- 
tains hang between lieavon and earth like a mystic dream 
become real. 

Yea, tbi.s golden vision is m^t of this earth. It is the 
sym1x>1 of the Divine in His serene and playful moods. To 
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the ancient seers as they looked on it, and to those who have 
heard the call of the Htenial, it is the vision of Shiva ctemal'ly 
united with His Divine Consort, Parvati. The austere and pure 
white — this is Shiva, and the golden flush that animates it is 
Parvati Herself. And our soul kneels in adoration before the 
beatific revelation of our Kternal Father and Eternal Mother, 
and we sing with the great Sankara : 

“O Mother, thou gran test refuge to thy hapless sons, 
O Father, thou destroyest the universe with thy mad dance. 
O ^lother, thou Greatest the joys of life, but thou, () h'^ather, 
destroyest them with the burning ga/e of thy wisdoui-cyc. 
O Shiva, our salutations to thee, O Shiva, to thee our saluta- 
tions ! 

“Thy person, O Mother, is of the hue of the golden 
champak, and thine, O Father, is caniphor-wliite. Thy locks 
flow in profuse curls, O Mother, but thine, O Father, are matted. 
To thee our salutations, O Shiva, O Shiva, to thee our 
salutations 1 

“Thy hair, O Mother, is black like the darkest cloud, thy 
body, 0 Father, is smeared with while ashes. O ShivA, thou 
art the mother of the universe, and thou, O Shiva, art its 
father. To thee our salutations, to thee our salutations ! 

“O Mother, thou art the eternal companion of Shiva, and 
ihou, O I'ather, art the eternal companion of ShivA. O ye 
Inseparables, to ye oiir .salutations, our .salutations!’* 

And Swaiiii Vivekananda placed Prabuddha Bharata in the 
-radle of these mountains and uttering solemn benedictions: 

“Then start afresh 

From the land of thy birth, where vast cloud-belted 
Snows do bless and put their strength in Ihee, 

For working wonders new. The heavenly 
River tunc thy voice to her own immortal .song ; 

Deodar shades give thee eternal peace. 

And all above, 

Himala’s daughter ITma, gentle, pure, 

The Mother that rc.sides in all as Power 
And Life, who works all works, and 
Makes of One the world, whose mercy 
Opes the gate to Truth, and shows 
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The One in AH, give thee untiring 
Strength, which is Infinite I^ve.** 

Those blessings have not been in vain. Yes, we have felt 
the Himalayas to be our unfailing inspiration. They have been 
before us as a perpetual reminder of the supreme ideals of India 
and of life, for the Himalayas are indeed the image and symbol 
of spiritual ideals. For, what arc India’s ideals? What is 
the kc>iiote of the music of her life? The call of the Infinite, 
the quest of the Heyond, of the Spiritual as the only ideal — 
— this has been the eternal burden of her song. To seek and 
realise God, that is the aim towards which she has directed all 
her efforts, individual and collective. No man or nation can 
strive after and have all things. One cannot .serve both 
iiiamnion and God at the same time, one must choose between 
them. And India made her choice once for all on some bles.sed 
day ill the ancient past and installed God on the altar of her wor- 
ship, and prepared herself to forego, if need be, the comforts 
and profits of carlhlv things in fealty to her Divine ideal. 
Not that therefore slie denies earthly prosperity to all equally. 
Ill her scheme of life, realism and idealism have each their 
legitimate place. Her Varnashrania Dharma has conceived life 
as a travelling onward through the experiences of life to its 
final denial. For life’s experiences have their ultimate value 
ill revealing tlic futility of themselves and the glimpse of That 
which is beyond life. So India does not deny life in the ordi- 
nary sense. It rather enjoins cveiy’one to strive and struggle 
and gain according as one’s nature, swabhava, prompts, but 
always with the restraining consciousness of the ultimate ideal. 
Life is therefore, in the Indian conception, both hhoj^a and 
tyaga, but ultimately only iyaga. Tena tyaktena bhiinjithah — 
“enjoy it through renunciation.” This is the fundamental 
principle of the Varuashrama dharma. Human nature must 
express itself in action. To deny nature is to stunt it, not to 
annihilate it. It has been found to conform to four fundamental 
types, Brahmana, Kshatriya, Vaishya and Shudra, each of 
which has its characteristic tendencies and congenial activities. 
They must be allowed free scope to work out these tendencies 
in fit actions. But mere expre.ssion is not beneficial unless it 
is in the right direction. Therefore actions must bo moulded 
by samyama, in reference to the ultimate ideal of spiritual self- 
2 
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realisation, the realisation of the Divine. The whole life is 
therefore, consciously or unconsciously, a quest after the Divine 
realisation, and all experience and aclion must be subsumed 
under that ideal. The ideal must be maintained intact at all 
'costs, even at the sacrifice of material interests. And .so India 
has held to her ideal through weal and woe, through sunshine 
and storm. Hers has not been always an easy and smooth 
career. Great disasters have sought to strangle her 'life. Alien 
ideals have often sought to estrange her children from her. 
And she has seen her sons and daughters reduced to the worst 
straits because of their love for her and her ideals. But she 
has patiently endured all these till the sun has shone again and 
God has smiled and her sufferings have been rewarded by an 
abundant increase of her original strength. She has never 
faltered in her faith in her God-appointed ideal. 

Not only in her own home has she consolidated 
her ideal, but she has also carried her message of 
.spiritual self-realisation and the power, peace and joy 
thereof, to lands far beyond her borders ; and almost 
the whole of Asia bears eloquent testimony to her 
loving ministrations to her less fortunate sisters. She sent out 
in every age legions of her children to preach the spiritual 
evaluation of life to peoples entangled in the meshes of lesser 
considerations. She preached the ideals of God-realisation, the 
spiritual integrity of man, peace, love, service, non-violence and 
renunciation as the only w»orthy ends to be pursr.cd by mankind. 
And wherever her messengers went, life was made more ample 
and perfect by their instnictions and example, nobler ideals 
prevailed and an unwonted sweetness and purity permeated 
thought and action. The outlook was changeil not under the 
aggression of the new thought but as a fulfilment and expansion 
of the original outlook. “Her influence has always fallen iiijon 
the world like that of the gentle dew, unheard and scarcely 
marked, yet bringing into bloom the fairest flowers of the 
earth.** For, to the bearers of her message, the message was 
not a verbal affair, but one of their own inmost experience. 
Behind their words and deeds were the living realisations of 
their teachers and themselves. They gave out of the fulness 
of their heart. Had they not seen their Masters giving them- 
selves away for the love and service of others? Had they not 
found in the passion of that self-sacrifice the acme of spiritual 
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wisdom and the pinnacle of self-realisation? So that impelled 
them out of themselves to go far and wide and act likewise, to 
water barren soil with the blood of their heart. Their 
thought, word and action all proclaimed the vanity of earthly 
pursuits and the reality of the Spirit. 

Nor is this all that she has done for her step-children. She 
has gone out to help them, but she has with still greater self- 
sacrifice, allowed the savage and the turbulent, the civilized 
and the semi-civilized, the trampled and the arrogant, of all 
colours and creeds, to enter her hospitable home that by living 
within her steadying and purifying spiritual precincts, they 
might be reborn into a better and more glorious life. What a 
long stor>' of martyrdom has been hers from the dawn of history 
up to the present hour ! They came in hordes, mad with the 
lust of bloocl and plunder, pillaged her temples and townships, 
laid smiling lands waste and wiped off a'll marks of culture and 
relnieinent. The mother of nations patiently lx>re these inflic- 
liuiis. And slowly her patient love bore fruit in the toning 
down of their savage nature. I/)! in a few generations, the 
Uirbulent are filled with the sweet wonder of a new life and 
revelation. They see glimpses of another world infinitely 
siiperit)r to their greediest dream. And to-day they, in the same 
line with India’s ancient hosts, arc wending their way along 
the path of life’s pilgrimage to the Shrine of the Divine. Was 
the patience of our great motiier due to weakness and lack of 
power to repel? Do we not see that the moment a strange 
race or culture enters her sacred precincts, she goes about, alert 
and wide-awake, preparing for effectively encoiuitering the 
visitors? No, she docs not order out a military general. She 
sends out a prophet, a spiritual marshal. She sleeps not nor 
is she weak. It is a blasphemy to think this way of our great 
mother. vShc has her own way of encountering the crises of his- 
b»ry. Have wc not seen how long before we even scented the 
djinger of the impact of western civilisation and its disintegrat- 
ing effect on our national culture and outlook, India brought 
forth in Sri Ramakrishna the leader and the general who 
would fight her battle to victory? If India were really weak, 
could she produce Sri Ramakrishna or Swami Vivekananda? 
Therefore let us not forget where our strength truly lies and 
seek for it in unaccustomed places This is not our way. Our 
way is always open to us and no power in heaven or earth can 
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ever block it. Political depressions were necessary, for other- 
wise the foreign nations could not come to India’s hermitage 
to learn their spiritual lessons. India stands for the Aryanisa- 
tion, that is to say, spiritualisation of all people. Therefore all 
must come, east or west, north or south, to mingle among her 
children and realise the only true unity, the spiritual solidarity 
of mankind. Therefore India bows low from time to time to 
let the new hosts pass in. This is the inwardness of India’s 
political subjection. This is not to her shame. Shame indeed, 
a great shame ivill it be, if her sons and daughters forget the 
one aim, the one purpose, of their life, its spiritualisation. 

These sky-kissing white peaks of the snow-mountains 
tell us ever of the eternal goal of India. As they stand in tiieir 
awful majesty and austere grandeur, th.ey remind us of the 
unchanging and adamantine nature of the motif of Indi.i’s life, 
and our knees bend down in adoration. To look on them who 
stand like guardian angels overlooking India’s plains, is to be 
perpetually filled with the intense truth of India’s spiritual ideal. 
And as the rays of the sun enwrap them with their golden 
splendour, we .seem to feel that India’s life with all its varied 
activities and aspirations has ever behind it the stem reality 
of the spiritual life. The golden mist conics and passes anon, 
but the white majesty ever remains. So also life’s experieiu'e 
with all its vicissitudes comes and goes, but India knows and 
declares that behind the passing show of life, -lies the Real, the 
truth of the Spirit, whose realisation is the only end towards 
which all efforts must stretch themselves. Tliis is the eternal 
warning of the Himalayas. And this is the message which the 
great Swami laid on us to declare : 

“And tell the world — 

Awake, .^irise, and dream no more ! 

This is the land of dreams, where Karma 
Weaves unthreaded garlands with our thoughts, 

Of flowers sweet or noxious, — and none 

Has root or stem, being bom in naught, which 

The^ softest breath of Truth drives back to 

Primal nothingness. Be bold, and face 

The Truth ! Be one with it I Let visions cease, 

Or, if you cannot, dream but truer dreams. 

Which are Etema'l Love and Service Free.** 
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There is a tradition amoiiff the Hindu monks that they must 
ever travel northwards till they have lost themselves in the 
sacred silence of the Himalayas. Yes, our life is a journey 
northwards. PVom the plains and jungles of life’s 
multiple experience to the calm snow-peaks of unitary 
coiiciousness, from worldlincss to the world beyond — ^that is the 
one infinitely long journey along the chequered path of life and 
death, till we reach the Kailash of Self-realisation wherein dwells 
the (Ireat God, Shiva Mahadeva, enshrined in the Silence of 
JCtcrnal Peace and 131e.sscdnc.ss ! Om Sliaiitih ! Shantih ! ! 
Siiantih ! ! ! 


THE IDEALS AND ACTIVITIES OF THE 
RAMKRISHNA MISSION * 

llY PRINCIPAL KAMAKHYA NATH MITRA, m.a. 

Rajendra College, Faridpur, Bengal 

It is in obedience to the wishes of Ilis Holiness the Swami 
vShivanaiida ^laliaraj, the head of the Ramkrishna Math and 
Missitm, that I venture to rise before you this afternexm to offer a 
few observations on the aims, ideals and activities of the Mission 
and at the same time to place before you a few suggestions for 
its expansion and iniprovemont. 1 feel it a rare privilege to 
l)articipatc in the deliberations of this august assembly for a 
pandlel to which we cannot think of anything less than the first 
Buddhist Council convened at Rajgriha in the remote past 
immediately after the luahapariuirvanu of Lord Gautama of 
hallowed memory. The parallel cannot be to anything less than 
this, for it is my deliberate conviction that Ramkrishna and 
Vivekananda are the heralds of a new era in the history of 
mankind such as Lord Buddha was about two millenniums and 
a half ago. It is they who have revealed to me the Tnitli wdiich 
I “searched with many sighs” and that I am proud to call 
myself a Hindu to-day is due entirely to their message and 
lives. They it is who have instilled a new spirit into* the palsied 

* Author’s own sli^htlv amplified Knglish version of tlie Beiigjali 
address delivered by him at the public meeting of the first Convention 
of the Ramkrishna Math and Alission held at Belur on the 3 Fd Aprils 
p. b. 
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heart of Hinduism — and I firmly believe that if the Hindu wants 
to rise again after centuries of torpor then he will have to stand 
under the banner unfurled by Kamkrishiia and Vivekananda. 
The religion of the Hindu can be a living reality exactly in 
proportion to the inspiration he derives from their example. 
The centres of their creative energy arc these Maths and this 
Mission. As long as these will remain healthy and strong, so 
long the Hindu will hold his head high, his life will vigorously 
grow, he will be in the vanguard of civilisation and confer 
untold benefits on mankind by distributing his spiritual wealth 
from one end of the world to the other, irrespective of caste, 
colour and creed. It is this duty that he discharged in the past. 
Earth-grabbing and exploitation never besmirched his name. 

The signs are very hopeful indeed. Only Ihirty-two years 
have elapsed since the memorable session of the worliPs Parlia- 
ment of Religions at Chicago ; yet already not only a few 
Vedanta Societies have been e.stablishcd in America but a veri- 
table Hindu Temple at San Francisco is an accomplished fact. 
Here is the first mis.sionary enterprise of the genuine Hindu 
outside India .since the close of the era of Buddhist missions. 
A momentous event like this has not happened in the history 
of Hindustan in the course of about a millennium and a half. 
Hundreds of men and women in the westem world have 
embraced with enthusiasm the doctrines of Ramkrishna- 
Vivekananda and after the passing away of the illustrious Swami 
his fellow-monks and disciples have been tircaching the Religion 
Eternal in the West with a zeal which is the admiration of the 
world. This propaganda in foreign countries is what the Swanii 
called his Foreign Policy. How inestimable is its intcrnalional 
value is known to all acciuainted with the reports and organs 
of the Ramkrishna Mission. 

Such extensive and intensive proi)agation of a faith in a 
period .so brief beats all record in history. No political power 
stands behind this mi.ssionary movement such as stood behind 
the spread of Buddhism and Christianity. It has never had to 
depend on any aid that is extraneous and adventitious. It stands 
firmly on its own feet and is great in its own glory. The secret 
of its expansion is its inherent strength. That tremendous .sjun’t- 
ual force which, manifested in the previous avatars, revivified 
India age after age whenever a danger was impending, mani- 
fested itself once more in Ramkrishna-Vivekananda to raise her 
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from a fall before which all her previous falls shrink into insigni- 
ficance. The centre of this spiritual force is the Ramkrishna 
Math, the nursery and training-ground of learned Brahmacharins 
and Sannyasins of a character bold and intrepid — Brahmacharins 
and Sannyasins who through the grand organisation of the Ram- 
krishna Mission are foremost in the service of humanity. In its 
wider sense the Mission includes all the Maths and Ashrams 
with their propagandistic activities but in its narrower sense it 
means only those institutions, educational and f)liilanthropic, so 
well known to the world. Though no hard-and-fast line of 
demarcation is drawn between the Maths and the Mission, yet 
the distinction just noted we had better bear in mind to be 
able to understand the relation between the Maths proper and 
the Mission as it is ordinarily understood. The soul of the 
Mission in its narrower sense is the ^lath and the soul of the 
counlry lies in the educational and philanthropic institutions of 
the Mission. The future of the country is ([uile assured as long 
as the ideals of the Maths and the institutions of the Mission 
remain unimpaired. This is the Domestic Policy of the great 
Swanii Vivekananda. Ilis Foreign Policy and Domestic Policy 
together constitute what the spiritual hero has designated his 
Plan of Campaign. It is for the worthy monks who have 
rcnoniKed all and dedicated their lives to the cause of their 
Master t*> discuss the internal affairs of the Maths and Ashrams. 
It will be my endeavour to discuss everything else in connec- 
tion with the Ramkrishna Mission. 

Thor.gh my proper subject is as stated above, yet I may 
l)e permitted to say this much alnnit the Maths and Ashrams 
that these noble institutions are very efficiently conducted. 
Competent Stuinvasins are skilfully trained here for preaching 
the message of their Master at home and abroad. The 
Brahmacharins and Sannyasins belonging to these Ashrams are 
very ably editing the excellent Bengali monthly, Vdbedhau and 
the excellent Knglish monthlies, Prahuddha Bharata and the 
Vedanta Kesari.* They arc also editing the Morning Star, an 
Knglish w’eekly and three more papers in three different Indian 
vernaculars, namely, the Samauraya in Hindi, the Prahuddha 
Kcratani in ^lalayalam and Sri Ramakrishna ]^ijaYam in Tamil. 
Besides they have already created and are still creating a vast 

• Another English monthly. Voice of Truth, has been .recently started 
from our Knala iyumpiir, F. M. S. Centre. — Ed., P. B. 
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religious literature which to many is the solace of life and 
solace of death. Knowledge is assiduously cultivated in the 
!Maths and Ashraiiis, the libraries attached to them are steadily 
cxr)andiiig, and I ha\e every reason to believe that these 
libraries will soon assume dimensions large enough to fully 
satisfy the intellectual needs of the monks and neophytes. 
Outside India four chief centres have been opened at 
New York, vSan Francisco, La Creseenta and lioston in 
America with several branches afliliatcd to them and one 
such Ashram has also been established at Kuala T^uinpnr 
in the Federated ^lalay States, another quarter of the globe. 
At Boston, I- the Athens of America, is published the Mes^uij^e 
of the Fast, an ably conducted monthly periodical and it is the 
Boston Centre again that publishes many books and pamphlets 
on the Vedanta i)hilosophy. The achic:vemcnt of the Ashrams 
so far is very gratifying no doubt ami cannot but fill every 
Hindu heart with pride and joy, but ‘^till a great deal more 
has to be done as otherwise the need of India and the world 
will not be fully satisfied. 

From the propagandi.stic side of the Rainkrishna Mission 
I come now to its humanitarian activities which have proved 
such a blessing to the country. The Maths or tlie Ashrams 
are meant exclusively for the Brahmacharins and Sannyasins but 
this branch of the Mission is a department open to all. The 
chief function of the Sannyasins here is to eo-operate with the 
laymen, to keep constantly before their eyes the true ethics of 
work — the lofty ideals of renunciation and service, to educate 
them in system and method and after taking the initiative to 
see that everything passes smoothly ; or, in other words, to 
put it in a nulslull, the aim of the Mission is to build ii]) a 
nation of strong and selfless cliaracti.r ihrougb the discii»linc 
of true work. The liumanitaririn activities of the Mission are 
of two kinds. I.hider the first head cf»nies the work of feeding 
the hungry, clothing the naked and nursing the sick and under 
the second head that of imparling sound ediication on a 
religions and moral basis to the youths and maidens of 
the country and also affording regular helf) to the jioor 
and deserving students. Under the first head again there 
are two sub-heads — perinaiicnt iiislitntioiis and temporary 


t Now at La Creseenta.— Rd., P. B. 
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measures. Of the permanent institutions, the admirable 
Sevashram at Benares deserves special mention. Temporary 
relief centres are opened in times of unforeseen calamities and 
they are closed when these calamities arc over. The thorough- 
ness and zeal with which the Ramkrishna Mission relieves the 
distress of people afflicted by famine, plague, flood and cyclone 
at different times in different parts of India are well known to 
all readers of newspapers. It may be said without the least 
fear of contradiction that before the establishment of the Ram- 
krishna Mission noble work like this had never been undertaken 
on such a scale by any man or body of men in the British and 
Muhammadan periods of Indian history. It is just as it should 
be. From whom else to expect service so arduous and loving 
unless it be from the children of Ramkrishna-Vivekananda ? It 
is a very happy augury no doubt that other philanthropic 
organisations have been recently formed by other Ixxlics of men 
inspired by the example of the Ramkrishna Mission. 

The second humanitarian work of the Ramkrishna Mission 
is educational. The educational methods and ideals of the 
!Mi<sioii differ widely from those obtaining in tlie ordinary 
schools of the land. Secular knowledge is imparted in intimate 
relation to religious and mf)ral culture. The students live in 
constant touch with their ,i:urus who are all men of noble 
character. The lesstins of the books are made living and 
special attention is ])aid to i»hysical culture combined with 
practical training in agriculture, arts and industries so that the 
students may be self-supporting and self-reliant after the course 
at scluMiI is finished. There are orijlianagcs and boarding- 
houses for boys without means. There are night schools and 
free schools for the depressed classes and working men. There 
is again an important Students* Horae at Calcutta. The largest 
educational institution of the ^lission has been established at 
Madras at a cost of several lakhs of rupees. The Vidya-pith 
at Dcoghar also deserves special mention. The number 
of schools for boys and young men maintained by the Ram- 
krislina Mission is twelve in number. 

Of Girls* Schools there arc only three — the main in.stitution 
at Calcutta established by the late, lamented Sister Nivedita, 
with two branches, one at Bally and the other at Comilla. 
These schools are specially suited to the requirements of TIindu 
3 
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girls who are trained in the Hindu ideals of womanhoixl and 
who are taught Sanskrit and English with their vernacular. 
!Maiiy more such girls’ schools have yet to be founded to 
remove the serious want of the Hindu community. Swami 
Vivekananda was keenly alive to this necessity, for he felt 
within his heart of hearts that true national progress would 
never be possible without the education of Hindu women on 
the right lines and so it is for this purpose that he specially 
employed Sister Nivedita. The real obstacle to the higher 
education of women in our country is the early marriage of 
our girls. Their higher education will be possible only in 
proportion to the degree to which their marriageable age will 
be raised. It is a happy sign no doubt that their marriageable 
age is steadily rising. That all women are destined for 
marriage is an idea also that is p^radually disappearing and it 
is most gratifying to note that a few highly-educated nuns have 
dedicated themselves entirely to the cause of the women of 
India. While on the subject of the education of girls, I should 
be failing in my duly were T not to specially mention Srec 
Sarada IMandir, a noble in.slitution where women-teachers are 
being trained. 

The vision of a Hindu University like the famous ancient 
universities of Xalanda, Taxilla, Odantapuri and Vikramsila 
constantly floated before the eyes of Swami Vivekananda. It 
was his earnest desire to lay the foundation of such a university 
or failing that, a college after his own ideal. I had occasion 
to go to Kashmir and stay there for some lime a few years ago. 
While there I was credibly infornied that Swamiji liad made a 
serious attempt to establish such a college at Srinagar. His 
Highness the Maliaifija was fjuite willing to grant him land 
for the purpose but unfortunately tlinnigh cvrtain adverse 
circumstances I neetl not detail here the scheme fell through, 
lie that as it may, it is the duty of llic coniilrv to see that such 
a college is .soon established at a suitable place. It is wry 
expensive no doubt but nothing is denied to a dogged i)crtina- 
city. Such a college would be the best vi:liicle for the propaga- 
tion of the ideas of Vivekananda. It is a pity the Swami 
passed away in the very prime of life. Had he lived a few 
years more he could have done so many things that they are 
beyond the utmost stretch of onr imagination. Ihit no useful 
purpose is served by regretting and imagining. It is the 
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boimclen duty of all his children to see that his unfinished Mvork 
is pushed forward as far as possible. 

(To be continued) 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF BENEDETTO CROCE* 

By KAIvYAN CHANDRA GUPTA, m.a. 

Indian Institute of Philosophy, Amalner 

Benedetto Croce stands in the forefront of modern Italian 
Philosophy. It is mainly ovvinj? to the interest which his 
doctrines created that Italian Philosophy has attracted the 
attention of thinkers outside Italy. lie was bom in iS66. 
Unlike most philosophers he has never held a professional 
ai»poiiitmeiit in any university. He has sufticiciit wealth and 
leisure to enable him to devote his life to literary and philosophi- 
cal pursuits. Thus his philosophy is singularly free from 
narrow academic bias and has a freshness and novelty of its 
own. 

Before stiulyin.q: the details of his philosophical .system it 
is essentially necessiir>" to understand whol Crr^ce means by 
Phi'los(^]jhy and what he tuke.i to be its proper subject-matter. 

Ordinary common-sense Icndcs upon all objects as existing 
outside and iiukpeinleiillv of the persons who know them from 
lime to time. That objects .are known does not make any 
dilTerciice to them. All the ijualilies whicli Ave perceiA’c in a 
thing belong to the. thing itself and would remain unchanged 
even if nohoily piTccives them. It is true that the same thing 
may aj^pear differently to different persmis at the Kune lime and 
also to tlie .same person at different times. But this variability 
in the appearances of an object is tlionglit to be quite consistent 
with its possessing a set of i)ermaiient cinalitics wliicli do not 
change with the change of the ]>ercipient. Physical sciences, 

• Heiieilflto CnK'e eiijnys a gn-at reputation in the philosopliipl 
world of llic West. The West is trying to build up n qhilost'phv whieli 
will he all-co]npreheii.sive and include all facts of life^ and reality. 
Crore’s phihisophy is one of the many attempts towards its realisation, 
and Ihinigh it inilitalcs against many of the Vedaiitic ideas it is 
interesting and instructive as partially expresswe of the present 
philosophical struggles of the West. — Ed., P. B. 
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however, make a distinction between the essential and non- 
essential attributes of thing^s. The former are those which are 
inherent in things and would be there even if nobody ever 
had any knowledge of them, while the latter are those which 
things seem to ac(iuire when they come into contact with the 
sense-organs of percipient beings. Tlie world, as it really is, 
must be, according to these physical sciences, a collection of 
innumerable particles of matter devoid of all sensible qualities. 
The world as it is experienced in sense perception is not the 
ulliniatc reality inasmuch as it is distorted to a large extent 
by the peculiarities of our organisms, our dispositions, wishers 
and expectations. To know the real nature of the worhl it 
is necessary to get at something whose character it- qr.ile 
independent of the experiences of particular indivuluals. 'Piiis 
alone really and ultimately exists. Kverything else is reducible 
to it and can be explained by it. The presence or absence of 
percipient subjects makes no difference to it. It is the task 
of idiVvSical sciences to study the nature of tin's reality (juite 
apart from what particular individuals exjK'rieiice it to be. 

Philosophy studies the nature of Reality as a whole. The 
different physical sciences also study Reality hut there is a great 
difference between the methods adopted l:y them and Philo- 
sophy. Reality for us is what it is experienced as. \Vc can 
deal* with Reality only in .so far as it forms part of our experi- 
ence. What the different sciences do is that they leave out 
the experiencing subjects and attempt to depict Reality as it 
is in itself, that is, apart fruni iiiiiids and their activities. 
Philosophy, on the other hand, has to keep in view the study 
of Reality as a whole and cannot igmae the experienring 
subject.s without mutilating Reality Philosophy has to 

start from the fact that Reality is experience and then priced 
to give an account of it. 

Philosophy is, therefore, according to Croce*' concrete, 
whereas sciences are ab.stract. Philosophy makes the living 
experience as a whole its subject-matter. If w*e dismember 
this living experience into two separate halves, mind on the 
one side and matter on the other, and investigate into each of 
them independently of the other and then bring the results of 
such investigations together that would not give ns Philosophy 
in the true sense. Sciences deal with abstractions. The objects 
with which they have to do are abstracted from the whole of 
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experience and therefore they cannot firfve iis a knowledge of 
Reality in all its fnllness. They may have great practical 
utility but their method of investigation is wholly inappropriate 
to a correct understanding of the ultimate nature of Reality 
as a whole. 

Philosophy is, for Croce, synonymous with Philosophy of 
mind. This may seem at first (piitc strange to us who are 
aciMistoiiied to find many different things in the universe 
besides mind. Croce, however, docs not regard mind as an 
entity existing side by side with other entities which stand 
over against it but as comprehending all Reality. Reality is 
mind, what is not mind cannot have any reality. Ordinarily 
we consider the object of knowledge as something that acts on 
the mind from without .and which the mind has simply to 
accept as a given fact. Croce denies the reality of the so-called 
brute fa(*t which the mind passivelv receives from without. If 
we analyse a piece of concrete experience we shall find that 
if we abslnict from it all forms which are supplied by the mind 
nothing is left. The study of Reality is the study of experience 
and therefore of mind. 

Here we must guard ourselves against one misconception. 
We must not understand by the term “Philosophy of Mind” 
whal is known as Psychology. Psychology as an empirical 
.-iciciice studies the st'ite.s and activities of mind and tries to 
find out the laws which goveni them. But in .such iiivestiga- 
licms we treat mind as ouc of the many objects which constitute 
the uni\ers.e. The Tdiciiomeiia of mind are studied in abstrac- 
tion from the nniver.'-e ns a whole. Knipirical Psychology is 
llius on a par with other i>osilive and exact sciences which 
investigate only different parts of Reality. Philosophy of Mind, 
again, is not ccuiivalent to what is smnetimes called Rational 
Psychology. Rational P'5ycholog\»' investigates into the nature, 
const itutfon and origin of the huiiian soul as a si.ibstantial entity 
sejxi.rate from the phenoiner.a of mind. According to Croce 
siu'h a sonl-siibstance is a mere abstraction, a concept of the 
mind and therefore an investigation into its nature or origin 
cannot take the iilace of Philosophv. Philosophy of mind, 
thcie.forc, is the investigation oi tlu nature of all Reality, that 
is, Philosotdiy in the true sense of the term. 

Mind is ever active, its essence is activity. Knowledge is 
not generated out of the impact of two heterogeneous sub- 
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stances, the soul-substance and the material substance. It is 
the mind's activity in which the mind creates its own object. 
Croce rejects that view of mind, which looks upon it as a static 
entity standing over against its acts or as a synthetic principle 
of unity which is changeless and timeless. Mind is self-creating 
and self-creative. It does not require any foreign substance as 
material for its experience. To study Reality is, therefore, to 
study the various activities of mind. 

Philosophy, tlierefore, becomes equivalent to the study of 
the different fundamental activities of mind ; and as mind is 
co-extensive with Reality its activities arc the different forms 
which Reality assumes. The task of Philosophy is to classify 
these fonns of Reality or activities of mind, to determine their 
relationship to each other, to grade them in their proper order 
and to show what part each of them plays in the whole of 
Reality which tliej' constitute. Philosophy is, therefore, 
essentially a science of order and arrangement. 

It may be asked at this stage whether Croce means by 
mind, the mind of the finite individual and identifies the whole 
of Reality with it. Does every man create his own world out 
of himself alone? Croce's answer to this question would be 
that every individual con.sciousness is the embodiment of and 
is continuous w^ith a universal conscionsne.ss. The subject 
of philosophical enquiry is not the consciousness of the 
individual in so far as he is a mere individual but the 
universal consciousness which is in evei^” indivncliial. Every 
individual's experience contains elements which he shares in 
common with other individuals. These are the universal 
forms of thought. Then again, if we examine the activity of 
a particular mind at a particular moment we shall find 
that it cannot be understood fully if we take only 
that moment into account. Kver>" moment in the life of the 
individual mind c.arrics within it an illimitable fiast that gives 
it its present character. It is generally our habit to look upon 
the past, the present and the future as composed of discrete 
spans of time coming in succession. In the living life-history 
of every individual the present, the past and the future merge 
into each other and form a continuous process. Every individ- 
ual mind is thus continuous with that universal Mind whose 
activity is identical with universal history. 

This universal Mind, however, should not be identified 
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with a static, timeless Absolute. It is a Life that is ever 
changing, that is eternally creating itself anew. The whole of 
Reality is to be regarded as free development or as History. 
Philosophy which is the interpretation of the activity of mind 
is itself a continuation of the same activity. Hence Philosoi>hy 
is identical with History. 

According to Croce, mind has two principal forms of 
activity, tlie theoretical activity and the jiractical activity. The 
theoretical activity is the activity of knowing. It is ordinarily 
supposed that in knowing or perceiving we are wholly passive. 
The external world stamps iiniiressions on our minds and w’e 
cannot but know these imi)ressions. lint such a view of know- 
ledge is altogether rejected by Croce. Even when the mind 
simply knows, it is active, because it creates its own object. 
I{ach of these hjnns of activity has two sub-forms. 

The sub-f(jrms of the theoretic activity are intuition and 
conceptual thinking. Our experience is composed of two fac- 
tors — v>Ji*'ticular images and universal concepts. The images 
are the raw material of our knowledge whereas the concepts 
supply the form. Kant thought that tlic material of our know- 
ledge comes from without in the form of sense impressions. 
According to Croce, however, the mind supplies both the 
material and ilie form of experience— the particular images 
and the universal concepts. 

The formation of images is the lirst form of mental activity. 
Thi.s primary activity is iniagiiiatioii or intuition, it gives us 
the simplest kind of knowledge. We have to apprehend the 
images of ])articiilar things l.'cforc we can have a knowledge of 
the world as a connected system. All the higher activities of 
our thought prcsiippo.se this kind of knowledge. At the same 
time, however, wc have to bear in mind that there is a difference 
in kind helwceii this prinuir>' activity and the activity of 
thought. 

Croce calls the first form of mental activity the aesthetic 
activity and, in doing so connects his theory of art with his 
theory of Reality. The image-forming activity which every 
mind exercises is, aciurdii-g tc him, esfcntially the activity of 
the artist. We may at first fail to apprehend any similarity 
between the act of perceiving an object and th.at of writing a 
poem, composing a song or painting a picture. When wc perceive 
an object such as a chair or a table, it seems to be presented to 
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US from without, it docs not seem to be created or in any way 
acted on by ourselves. It may, of course, look beautiful or 
ugly but locality and ugliness also seem to be features existing 
in objects and affecting us. Artists on the other hand produce 
beautifid objects which bear the stamp of their creative genius. 
In order to understand what Croce means when he identifies 
the primary activity of imagination with the Ecsthetic activity 
we must bear in mind his views on tlie nature of kuowlerlgc 
and also of beauty. Kveii in sense perception, Croce liolds, we 
are not confronted In* a foreign ‘something’ which is thrust on 
our consciousness from vWthout. The object of consciousness 
is a creation of the mind, it is mental. It appears to be 
external to the mind and to possess an independence of its own 
oniy when the mind imposes certain abstract concepts on its 
own creation. Heauty is also a thing of the mind. It docs 
not reside either in the ph\’.*iical object which is .a|)prehcnded 
in sense perception or in poems, pictures or statues considered 
as things outside the mind. When we pen^eive an object to be 
beautiful its beaut3' is our own creation. F.very man is, llicrc- 
fore, an artist in \Hirtiic of the mere fact that be has the faculty 
of imagination. To find an object to be beautiful one must 
have an intuition of it. An object reganled merely ns an 
clement of the iiiechnnisra of nature is not an jesthetic fact 
but is the subject-matter of abstract ‘Sciences. Xolliiiig is 
bcavitifiil or ugly in the eyes of science. An object is beautiful 
only ill so far as the mind grasi..s its ?!idi\idn;’.lily in intuition 
without the hel]> of logical c'ntegoric" . \Vhen a man peivcives 
ordinary objects of sense he has to exercise this sinii)lest kind 
of activity' which is essentially identical with tlic activity of 
artists. 

Is there then no difFerence between ordinaiy men and great 
poets and artists? S<» far as the e-'^enlial artistic* activity is 
c*oncerncd llierc is no flifTerenc'c. The f)nly difTcrcnce is that 
ordinary men cannot give adequate expressions to tlieir pure 
intuitions. Ikauty is, according to Croix*, nothing but 
expression. An iiilnilion or image which is ade(|natcly 
expressed is bcautifril Ugliness is simply the want of 
expression. By ‘expression’ in this connection Chkx docs not 
mean only such external forms of expression as language or 
pictures and statues. Any maiiifestfition of the intuition is its 
expression and the expression may be wholly mental. The 
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aesthetic quality of an intuition depends upon its vigour, 
distinctness and vividness. It is, however, a mistake to think 
that we can have the intuitions of a great poet or arti.st but may 
not possess their powers of expression. The excellence of an 
intuition and the adcfiuacy of its expression go together. 

The second sub-form of the theoretical activity is the 
logical activity. Just as the a'Sthetic activity creates the images 
of particular things so the logical activity supplies the universal 
concepts without which our experience cannot become syste- 
matic. Conception presupposes imaginaticjii or intuition and 
thus belongs U> the second grade of menial activity. Just as 
/listhetics is tlie science of the pnre uitnition so Logic is the 
science of the pure concept. Croce distinguishes between the 
pure or true conceipt and what he calls the pseudo-concept. All 
the things belonging to a particular group may be called by a 
common name and that name is often called a concept. Kxamplcs 
of such class names are ‘House,* ‘Dog* etc. Such class- 
names are not tine universals of thought, they merely indicate 
the individuals that compose the group. Tme concepts on the 
other hand must be really universal. No number of individ- 
uals can exhaust the import of a true concept. It transcends 
any and every .single presentation that we arc aware of. At 
the same time, however, there can be no part of reality from 
which the concept irs absent. ‘Beauty,* ‘Quality,* ‘Development* 
are tmre concepts. 

A pure concept has three cliaracteristics, it is expressive, 
it is universal and it is concrete. It is the expression of 
thought. Wc cannot thifik without concepts just as we cannot 
percci^'e without images. The universality of a concept implies 
that it cannot be exhausted by any number of particular indivi- 
duals. It ’’s concrete inasmuch as it is immanent in everv 
presentation. 

The pseudo-concepts have no im]>ortaiice from the philo- 
sophical point of view. .Abstract sciences cannot, however, do 
without these pseudo-concepts. They are convenient fictions 
with which wc label different groups of thin.gs for our practical 
convenience. 

Logic understood as the .science cf pure concepts is some- 
thing quite different from the tiaditionnl or formal Logic. In 
his T,ogic Croce docs not give ns niles for the guidance of our 
reasoning but discusses the most universal characteristics of 
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Reality. His Logic as he himself points out is thus a study 
of Reality and is identical with Metaphysics. 

We now come to the second form of mental activity, viz., 
the practical activity. Man not only knows but also acts. 
This practical activity presupposes the theoretical activity and 
has two sub-fonns, the economic activity and the ethical activity. 
Corresponding to these activities, again, there are the philoscjp^ii- 
cal sciences of Economics and Ethics. 

Just as an intuition and its expression cannot be .separated, 
so also we cannot sep iratc a volition and the outward action in 
which it issues. It is a mistake to think of volition as some- 
thing purely internal and action as solely consisting of external 
phy.sica1 movements. Just as there are no unexpressed intui- 
tions so also there arc no volitions which arc not manifested 
as actions. Volition and action are two aspects of mie concrete 
event. 

Volition has two forms. The first form is based on the 
concepts of utility, the second on that of goodness. In the first 
form the object aimed at is something which is useful and in 
which only a particular individual or individuals are interested. 
The second form of activity is directed towards something 
universal, that is, the common good. The first is the economic 
activity and the second the ethical activity. The second pre- 
supposes the first form of activity. Though these two forms 
of conduct can be distingui.shed, yet they are not essentially 
opposed or mutually exclusive. Every’ act is at the same time 
useful as well as good. Xo act is a purely economic, self-regard- 
ing, individual act, on the other hand no act is a purely ethical, 
other-regarding, universal act. Every action embodies holli 
the forms of utility and goodness. 

So we get altogether four forms of the activity of mind 
or si)irit and four phih^sophical sciences corresponding to them. 
These forms con.stitute a series in which each preceding form 
of activity is the i)rior condition of the succeeding one. 
Philosophy as the study of Reality or Experience as a whole 
comprehends all these sciences. 
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THK FACE OF SII.ENCE 

by Dhan Gopal Maker ji. Tablished by E. P. Dutton & Co., 

68 i Fifth Avenue, New York, U. S. A. 

Some five years back ^Ir. Dhan Gopal Mnkerji came to spend a 
few days in the Eaiiiakrislina 3 Iath at JJelur, Calcutta. That was, as 
lie says in his book, his “llrsl fNjjerirnce of the followers of Sree 
Rama Krishna.” lie had been liviii;' for the last twelve years in 
Aiiieriea, and he evidently found much in the life of the ^lonaslcry 
to learn and question about. “And when 1 questioned llieni as lo what 
liad freed them from both pleasure and pain, they invarialily pointed 

at the life and sayin^^s of Shree Kama Krishna When all monks 

on each occasion tiointed at the life 4>f Rama Krishna I had to j.'O and 
study it. ‘It is better to examine the source of the fountain,* I was 

told. Hut 1 did not j?o to a printed page In order to study the 

life of Rama Krishna I began to Icxik for its chroniclers and not the 
chronicle.” (p. 7). 

The result of that search is The Face 0/ Silence. It has been 
beautifully planned. It is divided into sixteen chapters. Some of them 
[airport to give the life-story of Sri Rainakrishna and descriptions of 
his intercourse with orthodox and reformed Plindus. Other chapters 
contain stories— as ^Ir. !Mnkcrji knows them— of his disciples, 
“X'ivekaiianda, Premanaiida and baitn Maharaj,” those of the living 
ones being left out through courte.sy, and a conversation in which 
Sri Rainakrishna is reprcseiitt:d as ex[Kmnding the m\\sterics of spiritual 
experience, "describing the indescribable.** We have also chapters on 
disci]}les expounding the life and teachings of their Master, and on 
Sri Rainakri.shna’.s relatums with a “wayward soul.” There are also 
long descriptions of the life and doings of his monastic followers, and 
of the author’s talks with the “Pundit” who is none other than "M,” 
the author of the Gospel of Sri Ratmikrishna. The plan of the hook, 
it must be concedeil, is nicely conceived and I'omprehensive. For to 
understand Sri Ramakrishna wc must study not only his own earthly 
career and doings and utterances but also those of his disciples, as 
well as the movement that has originated from him. We have thus a 
j plan of presentation before us which is highly coinmeiidable. And who 
can deny that such a l)ook was rcal^' needed for the Western readers? 

But alas for the execution of the plaiil Never were wc .so sorely 
disappointed as in this b(x>k. It ha.^ been like looking on a fair face 
distraught with in.sanity. Mr. Mukerji wields a facile pen. He knows 
the art of book-writing. We have been long expecting this work, for 
we heard of his being engaged in its preparation. We knew he had 
indented authentic books on Sri Ramakrishna and his disciples and 
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their teachings, and we hoped that his book would be a welcome 
iulditiou to the Raniakrishna literature. But such as it is, wc wish 
it had never been published. 

h'or it lacks the prime quality that a biography and an interpreta- 
tion should possess, the (quality of truth. The b(X)k is a strange medley 
of facts and unjustiriable fancies. And no greater liariii conies of a 
bcKik than when it is full of niisrepresentations and when those state- 
iiicnls are .accepted by many as the very truth. It is impossible to 
dwell licre on all the false things that have been accommodated within 
the range of .j.s.s pages. TJicy anioiiiit to no fewer than 260 (and in 
.fact more) misstatements. A few samples will sullice : 

“The stark clarity of the syiiibidism of Kali, that nothing abides 
but Hcnnnciation, made Kama Krishna see through the pageantry of 

ritii.ils and rites. How conhl he see the meaning of Her Tresence 

and yet remain a prince of the church ? Though not yet out of his 
teens lu? undertook her message .and set out to sha]>e his sacerdotal 
duties uccordiiigly. I'irst of nil he gave uj) his silken vestments and 
gold-embroidered silver cluulders. He refused to eat from plates of 
g(dd, waited on by a dozen servants. Last of all he moved from his 
sumptuously furnished rtsidence into the little room near the servants* 
(luarters where he lived for the rest of his life. Having done that he 

set out to simplify some of the most ornamental services of the temple. 

Xo more did he put on himself the ceremonial garlands of (warls, 
diioti, the vestment of scarlet silk, the chudder of gossamer blue sluit 
with liits of diaiiKjnds like stars. JIi* refused to wave censers of gold 
before bis deity and gave n]> reading to the pc.-ople from a bo(»k hold 
i eiwecii gold-emboss(Ml covets. x\s he whittled down the intric.ite 
pictorial nTuals he concentrated iiuire and more on learning and 
leaching his congregation the inner meaning of their worship.’* 
fpp. 

Is that Sri Raniakrishna? 

“Tie CMiistantly nieditated i»ii Uk* following sentence from the 
scriptures : Gold is clay; clay i.s .g»dd! Soinetiines to prove it in conduct, 
lie gave away the gold and silver ofli-rings that ^\erl^ brought to him 
b.v rich pilgrim.s. Thus he pnayed and jirai-ti.sed for nearly a year, 
yet reached no solution of ilu* inobleiii of nimiey. He praye<l and 
meditated for hours every day. As lie says himself, ‘I was most deeply 
perplex-ed by the tiroblein of niMiuy. Our religion teaclies that gold 
and dust are one. Since I b.id: fiiy religion seriously, moiilh after 
mniilh every nuirning, I held a i*oin and a little clay togelhiT in my 
liaiid and nieditated, ‘Cbild is « lay and cl.ay is gold,* yet that prfxluced 
no spiritual e.viicrience in me. Nothing proved the truth of that state- 
ment. r do not rcmeniTK-r after how many months* meditation, one 
day T was .silling on the river bank very early in the morning. 1 
yjrayed to the Mother to give me light. T.#o! suddenly T beheld the 
whole world in the radiant vesture of gold. Then it changed into a 
deeper lustre— the color of brown clay more fieautiful than gold. With 
that vision deep down in my soul I heard like the trumpeting of ten 
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thousand elephants : ‘Clay and gold are One to Thoe.' Now that my 
prayers were answered I flung Ijoth gold and clay into the Ganges.** 
(pp. 27-28). 

Preposterously ingenious I 

Here is the author’s description of the early life of I^attu T^Iahnraj 
— Sw'anii Adbhutananda. He is dcscril)cd as “an untutored young 
servant of a merchant prince from the West country.** 

“So the next day the merchant and his servants set out for 

Daksliineswar. Jleliind him followed his servants seated in 

tliree other white l)onts, one of which contained Lattii who held a plate 
of solid gold covered with gems. This was the offering to he nia<le 

to the Holy f)ne vSo they ventured to enter, the merchant lirsi 

and T^altu following with the offering plate of gold The nicn-hant 

l)Owe<l and made some afipropriate n-marks. Then Lattu walked forward 
and put the offering at the :\Iaster*s feet. Tlie precious strjiie gleamed 

at him .-Vs soon as the da>*s ceremony was over, he and hif 

master went away to sell the gims ami the gohl plate in onler to give 
th 6 ir proceeds to the poor.*' (pp. 

W'e wish we had space enough at onr di.sposal to give tlic fads 
regarding the im'i<lcnts referred to in the extracts. Thi:\ will he found 
in Life of Sri Ramakriahna, puhitshrd hy the .Vdvaita .Vslirainn, 
Mayavali, and conii)il(il fnmi authentic .sources. A cninparisoii of the 
aulhtir’s version with the corrcet «»ne will h(‘ a staggering recelalior.. 
i'!veii the short sketch of Sri Ramakrishiia’s life as given by him, is 
innre faiieiful than real. In the chapter, “Orthodox Hindus and 
U.'jma Krishna,'* wo are given a omversation of the Master with Jshan 
.Afukherji, a householder. The actual cmiversation of whi»h a reconi 
was preserved by a disciple is truly inspiring, being full of the lire 
of devotion and renin leial ion, A translation of it was published in the 
August nunilicr of Lrahmhiha liharata of the year 102.;. Hut what liave 
we ill Mr. Mukerji's b('K»k? \ sa<l carieatiire of it: only a few 

sentences are taken from tlie original record, tlie rest of it, words and 
kleas, is i)nrely his own creation. In another chapter, “Description of 
the Imlescrihable,** we iind the same method followed, the description 
has little corrcsixmdcnce to truth. 'I'lic subject discussed herein is 
viTy abstruse, the sniiPs journey from the conscious to the vSuper- 
coiiscioiis Traiiseeiideiital. .Vnv one having the least sense of rcs- 
p<»nsibility wmld have hesitated to he flippant about it. "Rut our 
iuitlior's fancy is uncontrollable, and we have eonse<]urntly an exposi- 
tion which has little t(» do with cither Sri Ramakrishnn’s w'ords or 
ony authoritative scripture on the subject. Then there is another 
riiapter, “A Recent Initiation,** which deals with the method and 
process of initiation of the new recruits to the Reninkrislina l^Ionastciy. 
ft will he granted, we hope, that we know sonictliiiig of the matter. 
Ihit alas, in the author’s description we do not recognise onr experience. 

It may be reasonably n.sked, why, if the author was in possession 
of the correct details, lie has indulged in these vagaries of fancy. The 
author himself has furnished the reason. We read in tlie second 
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chapter that he went to pay a visit to the "Pundit” who is a direct 
disciple of Sri Ramakrishna. The "Pundit” asks him : "What 

do you wish to learn of Rama Krishna? Do you seek the Rama 

Krishna history or the Rama Krishna legend ?” The author answers : 
"I seek just cnotigli facts to enable me to gather all the trustworthy 
legends together.” 

“‘Goodr shouted my host with joy *Rania Krishna legends 

have not been gathered together. They contain more of the truth 
about him than all tlic authentic facts that 1 have written down. 
I^egend is the chalice of truth. Pacts are so veracious and so dull that 
iiol)ody is uplifted b}’ Iwlieving in them.’ ‘Jhit history is most neces- 
saiy and most trustworthy,* I exclaimed. ‘Yes, it is necessary. 
Hecause on and around history will grow legend. As raw material for 
legend there is nothing Jlner than hi.stt^ry. That is why I have written 
the Rama Krishna Chronicle. 1‘ive hundred years from now my work 
will find its fulfilment when a great poet will use it to create the 
Rama Krishna legend as dcalliless as my blaster himself.’ ‘Are there 
many Rama Krishna legends extant now?’ I asked. lie shook his 
head and said ‘Yes, some. Go to Dakshineswar ami all the siirroiiiid- 
ing villages. Call on their oldest inhabitants; then ask them 
questions, etc.* ” 

We reail in the last chapter again of the author’s meeting with 
the ‘‘ruiidit” in which the latter asks him, “Are the Rama Krishna 
legends that you have gathered tall enough? The legends ouglit to 
measure up to ITis sky-humbliiig stature.*’ 

"I said ‘Xo, they are not tall. They seem to me quite natural ami 
normal. 'J'Jiey are mostly I»ased (»ii reality.* ‘I do not mean lliat,’ he 
rejoined, ‘1 mean whatever legend grows up about bim will be- 

come Inif.’ ‘1 do not uiidersfand yon.* I was pnzzhil. ‘It is sinipl-- 
tnougli,’ tbe I'umhT eiaeulatul. ‘J/wik at Cbrisl : even His biiih 
without any eartlily father ber.ime a reality. Why? because Hi’ 
Heiiig was su living and su tall Uiat in i.'rder to explniu Him lliey Iiad 
to invent Iniiiiaciilnli; C'aict ptkm. TJie saiiso awis the casi* wiili 

Tlmhllia Tin* >anie thing is happening to Rama Krislina. He was 

so spiritual that in order to ( xiilain him, i)eople have l4» n s(al to many 
siiperii.'iliiral explanations.’ ” 

This is llie rea'^nn wJiy facts have been diseanled in favour of 
“legeiiils.” !-a”ts ere loo fbill ! .\nd this is the phil/isophy, asi'ribeil 
tr) the "l*nn»lil,’* v,Jiieh imlneerl the autlmr in rolh*»'ling Ici^cuds about 
Sri Ram.'ikrislina and liis Order. We are not (jnite sure whether the 
"I’umlit” a'-tually pronounderl this strange tlu'ory. He is not iinkiiowfi 
to us, ami we Imve never Imard him dwelling on it. Of course if «»«■ 
takes it into one’s In ad to write abfiul the Icf^cnds, and not the farta, 
of a great modern prophet and a living and n growing religious move- 
ment, one cannot be checked. But even in presenting legends, there 
mu.st be truth, these must be actually current legends and not fniicivd 
ones. But we are .sorry in remark that Mr. ItTukerji is not up to even 
this second-rate truth. He has simply created stories about Sn 
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Ramakrishna and his disciples. We repeat that many of the strange, 
fanciful things that lie has put in his book had their origin nowhere 
else than in his own brain. He says that the legends he collected 
were mostly based on reality. From whom did he collect them? Will 
he name them? 

As regards the fantastic idea that truth is dull and nobody is 
uplifted by believing in them, if that is the moral the author has 
derived from the study of Sri Ramakrishna’s life, we can only say 
that that is not the fault of truth, but of the vision that is too blind 
to perceive the sublime l>caiity of that transcendent life. Strange that 
where millions find the solace of life and the realisation of their highest 
dreams, our author Jiiids little to inspire him unless he is stilted up 
by fancy! But perhaps he wanted through his fancies and distortions 
to draw out the hidden beauty and significance of the life and teach- 
ings of vSri Ramakrishna and his Order. But did not Mr. Mukerji feel 
in his inmost heart that to toucli them in the way he has done was 
an unpardonable sacrilege ? 

We shall be excused, we hope, if we state that tlie author has 

done a great injustice to his readers by not telling them clearly the 

true n.'ilure of his bcKik. The average reader will not know that he 
was reading merely a prose-poem, a biographical fiction. And herein 
lifS till* greatest mischief of the book. Ferha])S Mr. >riikerji did not 

:dl \' ish that the illusion should be broken. Or why did he not add 

a few lines Iiy way of preface telling the ri'aders that he was not 
wi-hing the history ;ind truth of Sri Ramakrishna and his Order, but 
< niy his own fancies ba.sed on the skeleton of a few facts? Did he 
lut «iwc tlii.s courtesy to the public and to the Order for which he 
prsifisses .so much regard? vSiirely he, so cxiierienccd in the affairs 
Ilf file world, kii(‘w that uiile.ss duly warned, his readers would not 
uiiderslaiul the strange theory of legend that underlies his narrative. 

'fhat oiir fear is not iiiijuslillt'd is evident from the way in which 
(lie pnbli.shers of the book announce it. We are told that it "is 
.■Vrukerji’s enthralling .st«iry of hi.s visit to the Monastery and of the 
g.illiering of the legeiuls concerning Rama Kri.sluia’s early life, etc.*’ 
aiiil .igriin tli.al “tliis is the sublime rccoril of religion in pracli.se of a 
li'ily iii.'in, Rama Krishna, living «inly a generation ago.” (Italics ours.) 

I 'i'' pidilishcrs have birg<»t to make a distinction between lL\Qcndi and 
We recently came across an -\iiuTican review of the book, in 
comsi* of which the reviewer .says, “Tlii.s new' hivik by ^fr. IVIiikcrji 
Kiv(‘s us a sumiiiarv of the life, legends and teachings of the modern 
hnliaii saint etc.” So to this reviewer, the life and the tcaching.s as 
.‘^iven tliereiii were true to facts. Could there be anything more 
insidious ? 

'I'hc Ica.st that is expected of a chronicler of a great life and 
niovenieiit is fidelity to truth and sympathetic understanding. It is 

fact almost impossible for a man who doe.s not merge himself in 
li'p truth of Hint life and movement to truly depict it. Unfortunately 
l^rukerji had no patience or time to go deep into the truth of the 
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life and movement which form his subject. And it is no wonder that 
his performance has been so imperfect and unhappy. 


ESSENTIALS OF VEDANTISM. 

[THE VEDANTASARA] 

Introduction 

The V eddniasdrii, as the name implies, is tlie c.sseiice of the 
Vedanta Philosophy and is one of the authoritative books on 
the subject. On account of the succinct and lucid statement 
of the subject-matter it is regarded as one of the best books of 
its kind. The ordinary readers of the Vedanta generally exiiose 
themselves to confusion while studying the Upanishads and the 
Vedanta Sutras with their commentaries on account of intri- 
cacies of arguments and apparently contradictory statements. 
For such readers the Vedanlasdra is an e.xcellcnt book to begin 
with. 

The reputed author of the book is v^ri Sadananda Yogindra 
Saraswati who flourished in the fifteenth century, about 750 
years after Sankara. He has embodied in his book all the 
theories of the Vedanta that have been dcvelope*! since the tiiiK 
of Sankara by such famous scholars as Padmapada, Sureshwaiiu 
Hastamalaka, Sarvajnatmamnni, Vachas[»ati Mislira, vSri Ilari-lia, 
Cliitsukha, Vidyaranya and others. Madhnsiulaii Saraswati, 
Rrahmaiianda Saraswati, Ajipaya Dikshit, and a few more noted 
Adwaita Philosojdicrs have been left out on account of their 
subtle logic which baffles onlinarv understanding. ]Maiiy 
st'holiasts have written coniiiieiitnries on the ]'cddniasdra. 
Three cciiniiieiitarics known as Suhodhini, Hdhihodhini and 
Vidivanmmnmnijiui, ascribed to vSri Nrisinha vSaraswati, Aiiodcva 
and Sri Ramatirtha restiectively arc generally in use. 

The Vedantiisara is not only a nsefnl vade-mecum for the 
study of the Vedanta Philosoyihy, but it also gives the aspiianf- 
practical suggestions for the realisation of the summum bonton 
of life. Peginiiing with the fpialifications of the pupils who 
would take up the .study of the Vedanta, the book has dealt 
with various aspects of the philosophy such as the theory of 
creation, the theory of God, the five sheaths, the three iKxlies, 
the Supreme Self, the duty of the aspirants till his realisation 
of the Brahman and lastly the description of the liberated souls 
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in the blessed state of Sainadhi. Our apoloj^ for publishing 
the translation of the text with notes on technical tenns in the 
light of the three commentaries mcnlioucd above is that it may 
be useful to those readers who are eager to Icani of the great 
philosophical realisations of the ancient Indian sages but cannot 
read the original l.-ooks on account of their deficiency in Sanskrit 
and want of time, and also that it may help them in forming a 
systematic and comprehensive idea of the various concluvsions 
of the Vedanta Philosot>hy. 

^ IVf KI4 tl t N 

1 . I lake refuge in the Self,^ the Indivisible, the Kxistcnce- 
Knowledge-liliss Absolute, beyond^ the reach of words and 
thought and the Substratum^ of all, for the attainment of my 
cherished^ desire. 

nuans lu'n* the Highest Self or the Paramatmau. The 
wnrd .-Vtnian is alsf» used to denote the individual self or Jiva which in 
issoneo is identical with rirahman. 

2 Heyond etc. - -Comp, a similar passage in the Taittiriya Upanishad 
ir, i\, I. “Wlunre the \\<irds come hack with the mind witlioiit realising 
llie Truth.” 

^ Subslratum <■/<:. — 'fhe Pure* Urahman without attribute is the 
I'irst Cause from which the universe has evolved, wlien looked at from the 
staiulpoint of creation. Therefore Atman is described here as the 
*siilistratnm all.’ Comp. "I'rom which 

liave been produced all those created beings.” 

4 Cherished desire -Tlic .suiiiinnm iKmuni, or it may mean the fiilfil- 
UHiil of till- parlii iilar de'iire of the author, viz., the riglit c.\ponnding 
nf tlic snhjcei aceording to the scriptures.] 

gMTOsq ^ q qwf a ii ^ n 

2. Having worshipped' the Ouni who on account of his 
being free from the illu.sion of duality justifies^ the meaning of 
his name Advavanaiida, I undertake the task of expounding 
tbe essence of the Vedanta according to my light. 

\ ^ Worshihf^ed - Thv j-eriptiires enjoin salutation to the Oiiru before 
undertaking a work. 

^Justifies t’fc'.- The name of the spiritual guide of the author is 
Advavanaiiila which literally means the embodiment of unity and Miss. 
The Ourii fully jiistilieil the name on accxmiit of his highest realisation, 
liie word also signifies Brahman. Thus by this couplet the author 
salutes 1)oth Brahman and his Guru.] 
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3. What is Vedanta?^ It is the evidence^ furnished by 
the Upanishads, as well as the Shariraka vSutras^ and others^ that 
help in the correct expounding: of its meaning. 

ri Vedanta-^li literally means llie concliiding portion of the Vedas. 
The real meaning is the best or the Knowledge portion of the Vedas. 

2 Evidence^The. Sanskrit word Pramdna literally means the iiisfni- 

ment of Pramd or Knowledge. I‘hc Vedanta Philo.sopliy acknowledges 
the following six classes of evidence : (a) PratyaksUa (Direct perception), 

(b) Anumcina (Inference), (c) Upamdna (Comparison), (d) Shabda 
(Scriptural aniniiation), (e) Arihdpatti (l*r(‘Siimption), (/) AuitpalabdUi 
(Privation). The evidence furnished by the ri>anish.'nlF falls ninler tin- 
Shabda Pramana. 

3 Shariraka Sutras— The uords mean the boily nf nadarayaiia Sutras 
as inteqireted by Sankara, which forms the basis of the Advaila school 
of philosophy. Literally the words signify the body of aphorisms which 
rightly determine the nature of the ‘emhodied creature.’ 

4 /I lid others— The commeutarics on the rpani.shads and the 
Gita etc.] 

3IPI msi d ^ 

4 . On account of its^ being recognised as a Prakarana" 
treatise of the Vedanta, the Anubandhas^ (moving considera- 
tions) of the latter just serve its piiri>ose*. Therefore they need 
not be discussed .separately. 

[1 Its— Of the Vedantasara. 

2 Prakarana etc. — The l)ook which forms a part of a scriptiin* and 
thus serves a special purpose of it. 

I Anuhandha — Kvery Hindu scripture at the very oiit.sc't deals with 
four questions, vfc., (r) Adhikdri — the qnalific'ations tliat make the 
student competent to enter upon its study, (2) Vishaya or the siihject- 
mattcr, (3) Santbandha or the conrir-ction between the siihject-niatUr 
and the book itself, ^4) Praynjana or the inducement or motive for 
entering upon the study at all. The answer to each of these rjiicstions 
]*s called an Ambandha.^ 

5. The moving considerations of the Vedanta arc the 
determination of the competency of the stndent, the .subject- 
matter, its connection with the book and the inducements to its 
study. 


(To be continued) 



ANGULIMALA 

By SWAMI ATUI.ANANDA 

Now it happened vdien the Blessed One, Lord Buddha, 
walked on earth, bringing IJght to those who lived in darkness, 
that there was born in the household of the brahmin priest to 
tile king of Kosiila one wlio would become a cause of terror to 
every wayfarer in the land, llis birth tof)k place during the 
middle watch of a night fdleil with evil portents. The wind 
now howled, now maaiied, the clouds j^oured down torrents of 
rain, liglitning rent the skies, and thunder crashed, shaking the 
city to its very foundations. And in the jungle th.e jackals 
wailed like lost souls. And wonder of wonders, defying the 
racing clouds and the darkness of that terrible night, one single 
constellation shone ominously in the pitch-dark sky. It was 
the most feared of all eon Stella lions, the Constellation of the 
Kobhers. And that night, the night of Angulimala’s birth, all 
llie aniiour in the town shone with a mysterious crimson light. 

Awakened by the tumult of the night, and seeing his 
armour glow like fire, the king in his T)alace trembled with fear, 
'riic State astrologers were summoned. What did it presage? 
With beating heart the king awaited tlicir verdict. Then the 
eldc'Jt among the astrologers s]wkc : *‘0 King! Fear not, for 

though this night has given birth to tme who will become a 
fearful rubber, he will not attempt to usur]> the thnmc. And 
his reign of terror w’ill be of short thiration.** Thus i>acified 
the king rested in peace. 

Now, after many calculations and searchings of holy script 
it was brought to light that the future robber was no other but 
the iiew-l3orn son of the king’s priest. But his iiund having 
been put to rest the king sent word to the distracted father that 
the child would be allowed io live. 

The liov Angulimala was born with man’cllous strength, 
and as he grew up his strength equalled that of a young 
riepliant. He was sent to study under the first teacher of Tak- 
kasila, wdiere, with other brahmin Ikivs, he was kept under 
close surveillance. Proud, arrogant and xni.schievous he, how- 
ever, bullied his fellow-students beyond all endurance and 
uoiic daretl oppose him, for his tcmi>cr was irascible, and on 
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the slightest provocation his muscular arms would crush the 
offender. It \v:is then a happj^' day for the other students, 
when at last the teacher addressing Aiigulimala, said, boy, 
you have now completed your studies, go and live in peace. 
May 5xuir strength and courage be 3’’our friends, may these not 
act as your enemies.’* Ihit such good counsel was altogether 
wasted on the turbulanlly minded youth. 

Released from the restraint of the student life, and scorning 
the entreaties of his parents, Angnlimala gave now free reign 
to his pent up ruthlessness. Providing himself with knives and 
bludgeons and swords he entered the Jalini forest in Kosala. 
There from a cliff near the highway he watched the passers-by, 
and rushing down killed them and robbed them of all they 
pos.sessed. Xay* arrogance he cr.t olT the thumbs of his 

murdered victims, and making a garland of the finger-bones 
hung it round his neck. It was his avowed lx)ast that this 
garland should not be complete till it contained one thousand 
thumbs. When this became known the people called him 
Angulimala (Finger-wreathed). Put his real name was Himsaka. 

Now’ it came to such a pass that no traveller was safe on 
the road by day or by night. The highway became deserted 
as the |>cor)le kept close to their homes fearing to meet the cruel 
robber. Then the king to protect his subjects proclaijne<l : 
“Let a strong force go out and capture the bandit.” 

Angulimala’s mother hearing the proclamation and fearing 
for the life of her ron, said to her husband, ”Our son is in 
great danger, send for him, and bid him stop doing harm to 
the i)eopl(r.” Hut the lui'^band replied, have nought to do 
with such a son ; let the king do as he will.” Then she, her 
heart filled with pity, set out alone to bring her son and save 
him from harin. 

Xow’ it hap]»ened that the Kxalted One, the Ihiddha, he 
who knew all things inward and out word, was residing on the 
outskirts of a village scmie leagues from the Jalini WrxHl. And 
the Compassionate One seated in conleinidation beneath a 
banyan tree, in a visi'^n had revealed to him all things concern- 
ing Angulimala, his past, his present and his future. Then he 
thought, “This day if .Angulimala meets his mother he will 
her great injury, for his heart is rrncl, and to complete liis 
finger-wreath only one more thumb is wanting. Surely the 
ruthless youth will cut off her thumb to make good his boast. 
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This, however, is his last birth. If I do not go to him there 
might be great loss. I will speak to him.” So after he had 
gone the rounds of alms and finished his morning meal the 
Buddha set out alone for the Jalini Wood. 

Now when Angiiliniala saw his mother approach he was 
reckoning on her linger to make up his number. But suddenly 
the Kxalted One stood between them. Then thought the son, 
“Why .should 1 kill iny mother? Lot me rather go for that 
ascetic’s thumb.” And drawing his sword he went for the 
Blessed One. But the Buddha had already directed his steps 
toward the jungle. 

Then Anguliinala followed the Blessed One, stalking him 
as a lion might stalk a deer. Hidden by bnish and trees he 
made his way, till with a great leap he .stood behind the Buddha. 
And raising his sword he brouglit it down with great force, 
intending to sjdit the Buddha’s head. But the .sword, without 
touching the Exalted One, deflected to the right and embedded 
itself into the earth. Extracting his sword, Angnlimala ran up 
to the retreating Buddha, once more intending to split open 
his head. But this time the sword deflected to the left and 
embedded itself into the earth. At this the robber stood 
dumbfounded. “Does my trusty .sword refuse me service?” he 
thought. Then taking up his sword again, he found it so heavy 
th.'it he could scarcely lift it. The Buddha in the mean time 
walked on majestically looking neither to the right nor to the 
left, nor even once turning his head. 

Anguliinala thought, “Who is this wretched monk? He 
is exerting liis magic power,” and leaving behind his now 
nmvieldy .sword he ran after him purposing to kill the ascetic 
with one blow of his iron fist. But though he ran and panted, 
and the sweat began to pour from his boily, he could not over- 
take the monk who walked on at his u.sual pace. Then, 
siuldenly, Anguliinala could run no more. He was unable to 
lift his feet. Standing as if nailed to the ground, in wild anger, 
he cried, “Stop, a.sc'ctic ! Stop !” 

Then the Buddha neither turning nor changing his pace, 
said, “Though I walk, yet have I stopped, and do 5'ou, 
Angnlimala, also stop!” 

“Passing strange !” the robber thought, “This man has 
thrown a spell over me. These Sakiyaii ascetics are held to 
speak the truth, yet he says he has stopped while he is walk- 
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ing, and he tells me to stop who am standing still. What can 
lie mean ?’* So he called : “Thou who art walking, friar, dost 
say: *1 have stopped!’ and me, who have stopped, thou tcllcst 
to stop I I ask thee, what is the meaning of thy words ? How 
sayest thou that thou hast stopped, but I have not ?** 

To this the huddha replied : “Yea, I have stopped, 
renouncing violence towards all living beings. Thou boldest 
not thy hand against thy fellow-men. It is therefore, I have 
stopped, but thou stil‘1 goest on.** Then turning round the 
Buddha with a friendly gesture motioned to Angulimala to 
approach. That instant the robber’s feet were free to move, 
and he approached the Exalted One. 

Then the Buddha taking Angulimala by the hand made 
him sit beside him under a tree, and began to teach him The 
Foundation of the Kingdom of Righteousness. He revealed to 
Angulimala that no arbitrary heavenly power, but our own 
hearts alone with our thouglits and deeds cause us to be born, 
at one time on earth, at another in heaven, and then again in 
hell. He spoke of the misery of this round of rebirth caused 
by ignorance, and of the bliss of Xirvana, the incomparable 
peaceful state, free from corruption, and attainable through 
right understanding. 

Angulimala listened attentively, his head bent in shame and 
remorse. And the Enlightened One continued ; “That for which 
wise men spend many lives of renunciation and contemplation, 
has become your happy lot, Angidiinala. Only few create.l 
beings attain to humanity in comparison with the far more 
numerous creatures who in lower kingdoms come into existence. 
So also but few men arc on the earth at the same time as a 
Buddha, in comparison with the far greater number in whose 
time no Buddha lives on the earth. And again, but few individ- 
uals among these men arc so fortunate as to sec the Blessed 
One, in comparison with the far greater number who do not 
see him. But thou, Angulimala, hast l)cen born as a man, and 
that at a time when a Perfect Buddha has appeared on earth, 
and thou hast .seen him, and art with him, even with the 
Enlightened One.** 

Then Angulimala had clear vision. Suddenly the veil of 
ignorance was removed, his insight reached maturity, rapture 
pervaded his being, and he knew that he sat beside the Cotn- 
passionate One, Gotama, the Buddha. In exaltation he ox- 
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dainied, “Great is tlie lion’s ro4ir! To help me the Exalted 
One is come hither ! Hail, thou noblest of beings! Thou hast 
had pity on the worst ! I pray thee, wilt thou suffer me to 
abide with, thee?” 

Placing his right hand on Angulimala’s head, the Buddha 
consented and he spoke : “Iwcn as there are among the few 
who see the Buddha but few who hear his doctrine, so among 
those who hear the doctrine there are but few wlio comprehend 
it. 'J'hoii, Anguliniala, wi'lt hear the doctrine and wilt com- 
prehend it. Come, Bhikkliu, be my disciple and follow me !” 

Then Anguliniala collecting his swords and knives and 
bludgeons threw them down a cliff, and followed the Master, 
and following he composed these stanzas:* 

The conduit-makers lead the stream, 

Fletchers coerce the arrow .shaft, 

The joiner^ mould the wooden plank. 

The self ’tis that the pious tame. 

Some creatures are subdued by force, 

Some by the and some by whips ; 

But I l.w sucli an One was tamed 
Who needed neither staff nor sword. 

Once an obnoxious bandit I, 

Known by my name of Finger-wreathed, 

Till toiling mid the awful fl(X)d, 

1 refuge in the Buddha found. 

Once were my hands imbrued with blood ; 

Known was my name as Finger- wreathed. 

O sec the Kefuge T have found. 

With every craving rooted out! 

He who in fonner days a wastrel living, 

In later day no more .so .spends his time. 

He goeth o’er the world a radiance shedding. 

As when the moon comes free in clouded sky. 

To whomso’er the ill deeds he hath wrought, 

By a good life are closdd up and sealed, 

He goeth o'er the world a radiance shedding 
As when the moon comes free in clouded sky. 

TDavid*^^ stanzas are from “Psalms of the Brethren,” by Mrs. Rhys 
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The Master hath my fealty and love, 

And all the Buddha’s ordinance is done, 
tow have 1 laid the heavy load 1 bore : 

Cause for rebirth is found in me no more. 

Angulimala became known as Ahiiusaka (the Hannless), for 
in sweetness and gentility of temper he siiri^asscd all other 
monks. Many years he abode with the blaster serving him in 
great humility and when the Blessed One was no more in this 
world he retired to woodland solitude. There he ilwclt in the 
bliss of emancipation, and there, at last, he entered into Final 
Peace. 

“When in the lowering .sky thunders the storm-cloud’s drum. 
And all the pathways of the birds are thick with rain, 
The brother sits within the hollow of the hills. 

Rapt in an ecstasy of thought: — no higher bliss 
Is given to men than this. 

Or when by rivers on whose banks together crowd 
Garlands of woodland blossoms Im.ght with many a hue. 
With heart serene the brother sits upon the strand, 

Rapt in an ecstasy of thought : — no higlier bliss 
Is given to men than this.” 


HINDU PEACE AND CHRISTIAN POWER. 

By JANK ALDRN 

Hinduism— Christianity : the greatness of the eastern, as con- 
trasted with the western religious ideal! How is one to express one’s 
small, personal feeling about a subject as vast as that? There is a 
story that can help to express it for me. 

On Christmas Kve, at the mission home in Calcutta where I was 
staying, there appeared a brown-faced up-countryman, w'ith a note. It 
was from the headman of an o!)scurc village, some twenty miles oft 
from the railroad; and this is what it .said: “We have heard that 
to-morrow is a great festival for a goil of our foreign friends. We do 
not know wliich god this is or why you worship him at this particular 
season ; but we beg that you will honour us and our humble village by 
coming here to our temple and allowing us to worship your god with 
3'ou at this time.” 

I heard this brotherly invitation, tliinking : “Who but Hindus 
could have written it? What Christian sect or denomination the world 
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round would have sliown such amazing tolerance or religious breadth 
of sympathy?** And J tiinicd from hearing it, to behold in the door- 
way, iJie beaming face of the native Christian pastor. lyike the great 
majority of the five million Christians in India, this man, one of the 
finest and hcst-looking people 1 ever saw, had been a pariah, an 
Outcaste, condemned by the inflexible Hindu social law to remain 
forever outside of self-respect and an equal chance with his fellow men. 
The Christian missionary came. And to him and these millions like 
him, as if from (lod in Heaven, was given the teaching that, in the 
eye of the Christian Ruler and I'ather, they were rated as no less 
precious than any twice-born Brahinan.* 

“^ladame, will you cniiie and see the children in the vSunday- 
>clu>ol ? They are delighted with the tree and the little presents. 

the fathers and mothers will lie coming, and we .shall have rice 
jTu.I .sweet meats, for the whole Christian family, in the courtyard.** 

i went with him-- radiant, energetic, shepherding his equally 
iswliaiit tbx’k <jf hapi»y, well-dressed people — first to tlie simple service 
hi the Siinday-si'liool room and then to the holiday feast, beloved by 
hnlians, in the mission coiirtxanl. In my mind I saw the people of 
■ 111 'St* jiMiiali villages I had visiteil-the rags, the misery, the abasc- 
meiii ; the thousands of dull, hopeless faces one met in the streets every- 
Uy. And llieii i looktrd around me at the clean, clear-eyed, confident 
•ind truly “redeemed” company of “the Christian family.** 

Wiial had Ilinduism done for these? 

.So tlnre, in those two prevailing incidents of niy Indian Christmas 
I'Af, 1 found my answer t<i the (jiiestioii : Which is superior, the 
/lindii or the t'hristian system? Ami the answer is: Neither, but 
.aeh conijjlemeiitary to, fulfilling and rounding out, the other, 
vhnstian civili/,'iii"n can do for inankiml what the Hindu has not done, 
mil vice versa. Hut few Cliri.siians will admit the vice versa! 

My own journey to India had been undertaken because of disillu- 
ioii with tlie lurreiil religions offerings of the West and simultaneous 
attraction to the .spiritual strength and security perceived in Hindu 
pliilo.si»phy. Hut fate postponed the leaching I had actually come for, 
nuaiiwliilc placing me in various situations where I should bo made 
h> sec* tlie whole, iiisteml nf jn.st Hinduism, and to realize som.c great- 
iiisses in my own Christian We.si that I had not appreciated licforc. 

Tims r wclcoinc*d, rather than rovoltetl against, the same wise fate 
liuu .set me down first, not in the nindii inoiiaslcrv that was iny goal, 
but in a Christian niissionary lu>inc. The monks could not receive inc 
at their guest bon.se until another woman student should come to live 
*‘bli me. An Rngli.sh ln«ly wanting to study with them was expected 
about the first of January. In the ineaiitime, since all Calcutta hotels 
'vere ove rflowing in the Chri.«!tm.is season, I set my.sclf to see life from 
flie angle of the missionaries. 


♦ Hilt iwit H'l, ronri'l to nnti*, in tho I’yrs <»f Ihr Chrii't'-in Church : witness the 
'*i'r>iTfito fhurrlK'H frtf tli« lil.'icks ninl tlip whiti'S.— /*. R. 
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l^veryone who comes hack from the Orient is asked, “Do you 
approve of foreiijii missionaries ?“ One might as well be asked, “Do 
you approve of people?*’ ^lissioiiaries are just like everybody else - ■ 
good, had, indifferent ; little aiul big, petty and great ; greedy, generous, 
cowardly, Iieroic. I{vcrctt Dean Martin rightly says : “Ij'ttle men do 
not hccoiiie great men when they hccouic religious; nor do superior 
people become coniinon-place.’’ VV'e all know the sacrilices made by 
the courageous regiment of inissiunary expatriates : the gallant 
pioneering; the o!\scure (lay-la*day drudgery in far distant places; the 
fevers, dangers and llnaisain! ami one petty diuiriiliies and privations; 
hardest of all perhaps, the long years of separation from their chihlreii. 
sent l)ack to seln>i! and colli gi*. \'ii lu ver a v.crd of coinj)laint! WIi.: 
am I, wlio is any of us, to launch wholesale invective against such 
men ami wtuneii <!•; s-* of somi- di ialfci-U-d tourist or di:- 

gruntled consul 

And yet -and yet! Never Jnive i lieard such liostih.- crilieisni as I 
heard from missionaries. 1 eans'- <lovvii to my first breakfast at tin 
mission home, to ealch it ■ on the very eclio of tlie “.\inen’’ at moriiiii'.', 
prayers. Kaliiinlraiiaiii Tagore, Annie Ilesant, \'ivi ixaiianiJa -llicsc ami 
other nol/le nanus witc -n llie list ni ilu- cms'iied. \l i verv meal I 
heard some otlier Ilian t'liri^itian teaelier, <»r, .soim- ollur lli'in Cl'.risliai! 
cause, held before that uiieoinjiromising tribunal ami summariK des- 
patched with a few caustic sentences. .Mr own Intlian friends wl]i> 
came to the mission were not exempt. I was ashed whetluT or imi 
they were “heathen” nr suppnrteil Tluosophy or the non-Cliristi;m 
movements. And hiul it lieeii known that I contemplalef! siayimr at 
a Hindu monastery — ! 

What sbxjd out very elcarJy in all this • ritical omim-nl was 
either ilic deiioniiced had got inenil.ir-^ <»i iluy had got mniaw ir 
either case their organization hail got p uver and prestige away fr nn 
the Christian organization, but was it a jowerfid 'irgaiii/atioii tliai 
Christ cfimc to yireacli ? 

There is this passion for tin* power of tlnr orgaiii/at imi, Inil h'l 
them.srlves'-niissi’iifiries ami Cliri.stian workers -the most seltlcss 
effacement ami «hv'ilioij. .Vo hour is loo early or Iik) late for them 
be tirele.ssly about tlu ir various lal.ovrs. Xo sacrilice is bevoml tlu iu 
For “the work” llu-v will lay down their lives and fre(|iu'ntly do. 
After tlio.se conversations, I wonhl leave tin- table, boiling, and go with 
Miss Moulton to her se.lu^ol, Dr. Jessup to liis hospital, Miss Slu-avr 
to her rescue liome or Dr. (iil.s Pj his pariah b ivs’ agricnltiiral trainiu;:* 
camp— and be lost in resi>< /ifnl admiralum. Where [lower really is, i* 
never has to make claims bir itself. And the power of tin- (Miiisti.ifJ 
Church and of most Christians, is in action : the practical carrviii.i; 
out, into all fields ami departments of life, of the supremely Chrislhn^ 
ideal of service to one’s neighbour. The ideal is a great one. 
would be greater still if it included rrcognilifui of llie greatness nf 
otlier ideals and their ecjiially precious services. 

The outstanth'ng work of the mi.ssioiiaries in India, a.s I saw* if* 
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social work : education, healing of disease and the teaching of cleanli- 
ness and self-respect, iniprovomcnt of the position of women and the 
outcasted— in short, the giving of value to individuality. I have never 
met any Orientals to whom the metaphysic of Christianity was an 
especial l}«K)n— because that of course came from the Orient, and they 
liavc plenty of it. Ihit when to one of these/ submerged millions, as 
to a slave of uhl, c'oiiies the news - under the Christian formula -that 
he is free, free spiritually and free intellectually and materially as 
fast I'ls he can take the education and other opportunities that Christian 
messengers hold out to him, it wouhl be a strange slave iiulte.jl wlii> 
did not respiiiid witli whole-hearted aecoptaih’e of the Christian ndigioii. 
What have ihe philosophic subtleties of i:is e?.c!usive Hindus d( ne fij7 
iiim ?* 

lint there i.s s«Jiiietiin( s a risk in siig.gesliiig ti» a missi onary tiial 
*.f)mo of the beiielits of Chrisli.-niity may be the l enellts J»f deiii'.-. rcM*'. 
.md Hie devcli)])iiig sneial soliiiarilv n*' tin* newer civilizations, f n 
:hat the Hinduism, liinldliistn ami 'tlher nii'.ieiil crecils (if a siniallx 
i-ackward Orient may have sonieihiiig to oiler the Wcslenit-r. 

When 1 venture*! to hint as inucli to Miss Shearer, the m(»st pro- 
gnssivi- of my inissi<Minry friends, she slumk her lutul, strongl> 
ilisseiiting. “No,” she t\]ilud. “lint I’m md narrow. Our missionary 
iraining isn’t narrow we had a oair.M- on Hindu philosopliv frmi our 
Cliristiaii jirofessors at the training school.” 

“Mut if ail Indian girl wanted U> slmly .American literature, should 
'■ell send her to Miss Soribji <jr I.atly Bose?” I asked. 

“That’s bcshle lln' iobit. Religion is a very different matter. \V\ 
.vaiit to see everylliiug IhrtPiigli Chri.stiaii eye.” 

“Ves, I know, 'i'liose 1km)1:s mui gave me to reail -- exposition of 
Indian religions by Cliri.stian writers' always present a subject through 
die lens of the man who li.is settle*! his point of view beforehand. If 
l!ie beliefs and practiees aren't good, they aren't Christian. If tlie\ 
are good, whatever is g*K>d in them is liorrowcd from the Christian 
religion. Why iiee*l we assert so clamorously that all the goo*l and 
initli in the world belong to iis ? .Surely there were gfnid and triitli 
ill it bcf(»rc two thousands years ago!” 

"Not the pure truth as Christ taught it,” said -Miss Shearer firmly. 

“But you’ve read the pure truth t.nuglit by the Bnd*llia and by 
Bri Krishna, whose words the i»oc*t of the B/iflgtti'iufgffti records--” 

* Oiii* Ih lir*-«| i»f Hiu’Ii flifuji .mil m?i Thi* writi'f f"rn*'is fli'.a it tli*’ 

Jf i'.hiH 111 tlu' IliniiuH — tlifir ‘‘r'lii'i'smplii.’ Hiil'tliti s ’ wliU’S, liiii:r Iuuk lu-fi.n* •'hriHt.-inity 
Mini> ti> hi.li:i or (‘Vfii lM‘f<irc it w-M In. rn, ••volvfd I'lit I'f IioU'rmti*n**oii« pi'i’ul.itiou. most of 
whom wiT.» nil thn tliri rtliii'.il i-f i-iviliM;iii.in, tli- inlnuiv.* .»rir:ini«;>tinn known .•« th.' tlimhi 
aoiiuty, oven thf* lowfiit Htnitii nf which (-1 1 ii:vc points '■» ilv .ivcriiiP* Wi sterner in napoct of 
refincinoiit oihI morsillty ; iiml tlnit th.it i»p of iisBiiiiihition is stiM k'i iiiit on. not rcnwpk.iWi* 
hT-iiiHo of its alow work! lUP*. Surely <'liriti:inity i-Jiniiot **!:iiiii that this woinlirfnl aiwiiiiiiativf 
K"niuB of tho ilitifluB wim /ter Kift to M iinliiUni. Tin* nrsoii why th n* in* iiiitoucliaM* s a.iion»t 
hi" Hindiia hnn to ho HouKlit i'Ihi-w here than in their bo *'nlli*il s*.'ci*il «*Xf InHivcnrwi. Eiiitor. P. P. 
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"Don’t mention Sri Krishna to me, my dear I The practices of the 
Krishna cults, today — and the rites in the Kali temples, the scenes at 
the Jaganuath festivals— ■3'ou have only to study the degeneracies of 
modem Hinduism and Buddliism to be convinced of the imperfection 
of the teachings." 

"I don't see that. Degeneracy is a peculiarity of all human insti- 
tutions not excepting religious organizations. I low should you like 
Christianity to be judged on its witchcraft, burnings, and hangings, its 
Inquisition horrors, its superstitions and degeneracies? And for a really 
fair comparison, we should have to wait till the Cliristian Church is 
five thouvSand years old I" 

"The pure gospel of Christ will never degenerate,” said Miss Shearer 
stiffly. 

"Certainly it will not — nor the pure gosi)cl of the Buddha and the 
other great religions teachers. And how startlingly alike all tlie 
original teachings arc! I*ivc hundred years before Christ, the Buddha 

preached : ‘Practise the truth that thy brother is the same as thou 

het a man overcome anger by love, let him overcome evil by good 

Do no injury to any living being, but I>C‘ full of love, and kind- 
ness. That which is most needed, is a loving heart.’ I challenge any- 
body to find more lofty and inspiring, or more helpful and practical, 
teachings, than are to be found in the gospel of the Buddha!’’* 

(To be continued) 


NEWS AND REPORTS 
Birthday Anniversary of Swami Vivekananda 

The birthday anniversary f,f .Swami Vivekananda falls this yt-ar oti 
T uesday, the a.^tli Janiiarv. Public c.vlebralinns will naturally come di 
on the ff»llovving Siiiidav, llie .v*tli Janii.'irv. We shall be glad l«» reccivi' 
reports of celebrations. 


A Noble Work emong the Khasis in Assam 

'Che following is the rc|K»rt »if a ver_\ intere.sting ainl signilicaiit 
work that is beiivj carried on by .some members of the Ramakri.slm.! 
Order among the Khasis of A.ssam. The work is still in an incipioul 
stage. But the field is vast, and the out put though not large is very 
promising. It has created great entlnusiasm among the people aiuiti’’^ 
whom it is being done. 'I'hese are all liafipy signs of the rcawakciic^i 
sense of the, responsibilities of Iliiuhiism towards the half-civilised 
hill-people who live on her borders and are easy prey to the propaganda 


* From ASIA, Nnw York. 
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o' aiiL'ii missionaries. The work just now requires proper rixianciiig and 
we are sure the Hindus will render unstinted help to tliis noble cause. 
The Report says : 

It is well-known that owing largely to the propaganda of the 
Christian niissionarics carrieil on among the backward classes, especially 
ihe inhabitants of the hill-tracts of Assam, thousands have left the fold 
i)f Hinduism and embraced the Christian faith. With a view to diffuse 
amongst them a true knowledge of Hinduism, of the religion of Vedanta 
as propounded by Sri Ramakri.shiia and Swaini Vivekaiiaiida, by placing 
before them an active ami creative ideal through self-sacrifice and 
service, which is calculated to stimulate their progress, an experimental 
centre was started by us at Hissng Sheila, Khasi Hills, Assam, early in 
192.}. The institution aims at the realisation of its objects without 
offering any kind of opposition to the Christian missionaries working 
among the Khasis. 

'fhe present activity of the Centre is mainly three-fold ; ui educa- 
tional, (2) philanthropic ami (3) religious. 

Kdxicaiional : P'rom the* vctv outset the work of the Centre has 
!•( » n predominantly educational. A free Middle Knghsh school f>f the 
Sheila State is being managed by the Centre witli two paid Khasi 
IcacluTS. Though the school iH-loiigs formally to the Shelia Stale, yet 
for all practical purin)scs it is left enlinly in the hands of the Centre. 
This arraiigeineiit has been foiiml to !>e most convenient inasmuch as 
it i'auses the least rcsi.slaiice ami creates greater coiifidence among the 
l>)cal people. The State bears the entire expenses of the school l»v an 
■iimiial subsidy of Rs. To offer the Khasis greater facilities for 

higher education, the starting of a residential boarding house in the 
iieiglibourliood of Sylhet is in contemplation. 

A won! of explanation is necessary as to the need of starting our 
.'School when there arc hundreds of them already existing among tlie 
Klia.sis througli the agen<\v of the Christian inissionaries. A careful 
observer will not fail to notice that a great discontent prevails among 
the major portion (only one-sixth of the population being Christians, 
vide The Presbyterian Church Report for 1925) of the Khasis, who look 
upon the Mission schools as an infriiigeiiient on their ancient tradi- 
tions and religious beliefs, as the scliools impart inainlv the Christian 
thcfjlogical education which they rightly look upon as detrimental to 
the realisation of their own religious ideals. 

Our school provides scope for all Khasi students irrespective of 
and creed, without any way wounding their religious .snscepli- 
hiliiics. It teaches along with the subjects pertaining to the M. 1 ?. 
stninlanl, the Rengali language the knowledge of which is a great 
‘lesidoralum. The lending Khasis also keenly feel the need of a know- 
lodgc Qf provincial laTi.gnages of the plain.s. A Khasi monthly, 
jinf;stai Ka Gospel, edited by Mr. J. J. M. Nichols Roy, observes 
its last Fehruary issue : If the Khasis do not sufficiently educate 
Ibeuiselvcs within the coiiiiiig twenty years and do not leani Rengali 
wul Assamese, they will find it impossible to compete for Government 
service. 
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We have provision for girl stndeiits also in our school. The number 
of bo} s and girls at present on the roll is 6o. het us mention here 
that the authorities of the Rainakrishna Mission have agreed to grant 
stipends to one or two girls intending to go over to the Nivedita Girls* 
School, Calcutta, for receiving higher education. We are also going 
to start a Imrding house near our Ashraina by the beginning of 1927, 
for the accommodation of students coming from distant homes. 

besides the M. K. school, we conduct a night school for the benefit 
of the adult population. 

Philanthropic : Homeopathic and Bio-clicmic medicines are given 
to the poor free of all costs. During the years of work altogether 2257 
cases were treated of which 808 were new cases and the rest repeated. 

Reli^qwiis : Books are read and discussed, conversation classes are 
held and occasional lectures are delivered in the Khasi language, on 
religion, morality and education. The Sunday sittings are liehl in 
different places to suit the convenience of the attending villagers. Bengali 
music and devotional songs are also popularised. The birthday anniver- 
saries of Sri Ramakrishna and Swami Yivekananda are duly observed, 
as also such Hindu festivals as Raiha-ydtra, Jhulan and DoUydtra, all 
of which the Khasis enjoy immensely. 

Miscellaneous ; We take oircaskmal trips to other Khasi states and 
speak to the people on the aims and objects of the Rnniakri.shna Mission 
and also on other useful topics. All these ])rove highly interesting b* 

the people A small library containing the publications of tin* 

Ramakrishna Order has been opened. It contains also some monthlies, 
w'ceklies and bi-weeklies. 

As regards the income of the Centre, besides the grant of Rs. 5 ih» 
mentioned before, we receive occasional donati‘'Uis from friends far atid 
near. 'J'he donations of the public of .Sunaniganj, »Sylhct, have (‘nabled 
the Aslirama to secure an orange garden on .V) years’ lease, wliicli is 
expected to be in near future a source of steady income. A geiitlcnian 
from Katliiawad has recently sent us a donation of Rs. hki. To all 
these kind donohs and sympathisers, the .\shraiiia is grateful. It 
specially mentions with grateful thanks the financial help it has received 
from the Sylhel Sri Ramakrishna Seva-Samiti. 

Prospects of the Work and its Present Needs : By this time 
we are thoroughly acquainted with the customs and conven- 
tions of the Khasi pijople. They are perfectly Ilindiiistic, though 
of a (Tilde type. Some of us have also mastered Ihcir language. Wc 
find that t»aid workers do not pull on .satisfactorily w'itli the people 
among whom they work. Wc want more and more of selfless, lx)ld 
workers. For the opportunities are vast and the work glorious. Very 
easily the work may be extended all over the Khasi Hills. We at® 
trying to train local Khasi vrorkers Ours is cpiite a new move. atnoiiU 
the Kliasis and two years of patient and steady work have given it a 
good grounding. Now we want only workers and money to make Jt 
a big and far-reaching success. We want a permanent fund to supp^* 
the workers to be placed in different parts of the Hills as also to main- 
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tain a batch of reserve and propaganda workers. We want a magic 
lantern with plenty of slides for our schools. We want funds to equip 
the library properly and to publish books in the Khasi language which 
is so necessary for the wide propagation of our ideals. We also want a 
house of our own, the present one being rented. 

We know the output of our work is not yet striking in magnitude. 
But it must be conceded that we have laid on ourselves a very heavy 
rcsixjiisibility to fulfil a neglected function of our religion and society. 
Would we apathetically look on when thousands of our brethren are 
being taken away from our religious fold? We appeal to all who feel 
for their religion and soedety to conic forward with their liest help, in 
kind or coin, in support of our work. Contributions may kindly be 
sent to me. 


Sd. SWAMI Achyutaxanda. 

In charge of Sri Ramakrishna Ashrama, 

Dissng Sheila, P. O. Tvaitkynsew, 
Khasi Hills, Assam. 


Sir P. C. Roy at the Madras 
Sri Ramakrishna Mission Students' Horae 


.Sir I*. C. Roy was kind enough tt> visit the TTtunc on the evening of 
Piiesday, the .tolh November. He wiis taken round the building by Swami 
Saswatanaiida, the Resident Warden. lie took more than an hour to 
visit the several departments and evinced keen interest in all the things 
shown round. After attending pufa he addressed the students of the 
Home on the impressions of his visit. In the course of his address he 
ninde the follow'iiig observations : 

“With the pejmission of the Swamiji, I should like to address you 
this evening though I am not quite well. I have visited many educa- 
tional institutions in various parts of India managed by the public ns 
well as by the Government; but nowhere have I seen an institution of 
this type. T have liecii taken by .surprise and I could not even dream 
lhat I would .see such things as I ssiw here to-day. Kverytbing I have 
seen seems to be “Maya.” I could not believe my eyes. Wherever I 
SO. I am struck with the spotless cleanliness of the place. Yon know 
''Cleanliness is next to Godliness” and T feel as if the whole environ- 
•ntiit was surcharged with a divine atmosphere. I consider this day of 
*>>>’ visit to your institution a red-letter day in my life. And I ron- 
fiTatulate you all on your good fortune in having come under the roof 
^ a noble institution where yon are trained to make no distinction 
“hJRh end low.” One noble feature of this institntion is the 
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endeavour put forth to make you self-supporting. 1 have noticed with 
great pleasure that you are taught carpentry, weaving, carpet-making, 
smithy, and rattan work here. I am also glad to note tliat every one 
w'ashes his own clothes and plates. I always make it a point 
to wash niy clotlies myself. And I am happy that everyone here tries 
to be self-reliant. One defect of all Hostels and Homes, as far as 
I have observed, is that boys who go there are struck with the palatial 
buildings and take to the life of luxury so strongly that they return 
to their villages after their study only to be invariably disgusted with 
Iheir old life and surroundings. But in this institution, 1 find that 
menial work, simply because it is such, is not considered beneath one’s 
dignity. The dignity of labour is a thing never to be forgotten. As 1 
am in this building, I am appropriately reminded of Booker T. 
Washington who managed an institution for the Negroes and who 
devoted his life for their frc.‘etloiii and uplift. I liope yon have a 
copy of his inspiring book, Up from Slavery, in your library. Yoiii 
duty is to carry the spirit which you have imbibed here to the world 
outside when you go away from this institution. The motto of yi>ur 
life should be “Service to your Country.” I am very glad that the 
Gita whidi is full of noble precepts is being studied here by you all. 
You should cultivate the spirit of patriotism, of genuine love for your 
country. By sacrifice alone real patriotism will be roused. In Japan, 
patriotism is the religion of the people. The same family may liavc 
members of diverse faiths, but they one and all profess the same religion 
— patriotism. I have been really struck with the catholicity of view in 
this place, especially the puja hall, where there are paintings of tlie 
teachers of all religions. 1 am glad you are taught that in all religions 
the fundamental principles are the same. 

“You live in a clean and moral atmosphere. Hacli one of yon 
should rise as an electric light of uiilimited candle power. When you 
go out after training, I am sure you will, with your radiating effulgence, 
illumine the depths of the darkness of the masses. In particular, the. 
work which is awaiting you in India to-day is the spreading of mass 
education and the uplift of the suppressed classes. Finally I must not 
forget to thank the Swamiji for the great opportunity he has given 
to visit this premier institution. I assure you that the memory of my 
visit to this noble institution will be for ever strongly imprinted oc 
the tablet of my heart.” 

On behalf of the students and the staff, Swami Saswatananda 
thanked in a<le<iuate terms the honoured visitor of the evening. 



J^rabu£>^>ba JSbarata 
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Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 

— SWAMI ViVEKANAVDA. 


VoL. XXXII.] FEBRUARY, 1927. [No. 2. 


TALKS WITH SWAMI TURIYANANDA 
AT BENARES 

12th February, igai (continued) 

The Swaiiii said ; “The Jnani who has realised the Advaita, 
behaves in the world in the same way as when we happen to 
bite our tongue — we arc not angry with the teeth. As Swamiji 
said about the mirage, so h)ng as we do not know its real nature, 
wo arc deceived by it. But knowing it, we are no longer taken 
in, though vve see it again and again. Thus does the Jnani find 
the world and is not deluded by it. 

“The difference between the Savikalpa and Nirvikalpa 
Sainadlii is one of the degree of bliss, not of kind. For in both 
of them, the soul revels in God. The Nirvikalpa Samadhi is full 
of the infinite joy of Self-knowledge. It is not a barren vacuity, 
or the wall itself may be considered to be in the Nirvikalpa 
Samadhi. 

“Sri Rninakrishna did not accord the highest place to 
Nirvana. When I once told him that Nirvana was my ideal, 
he reproved me for having such a low ideal. He said : ‘The 
ordinary man yearns for Nirvana. Have you not seen how 
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‘cautiously a novice in a game of dice moves his pieces, keeping 
them in pairs for fear of their being taken, and how anxious 
he is to reach the centre? But the expert takes no caution. 
He turns down his pieces deliberately even when the goal was 
almost reached, that the play may be prolonged. And the dice 
become so attuned in his hand that he can cast them in any 
pattern he likes. The ‘expert* remains in the world and yet 
enjoys the fun.* 

"When one has attained Liberation, one realises the pure 
‘motiveless* love. It is a love devoid of every thought of the 
power and glory of the Beloved. It is a love such as the 
Gopis bore to the child Krishna. 

"The Adhikdrika Purusha, the prophets and Incarnations 
that are bom to uplift the world, have not to suffer the bondage 
of Karma. Their incarnation is not due to their past actions 
but to the will of God that thereby they may serve mankind. 
Indra and other gods are lords of ‘spheres of enjo5rment* and 
they have their fall. But the Jivan-niuktas, the ‘living-free*, 
are all-powerful. It is true the Brahma-Sutras have stipulated 
that they cannot create or destroy the world, these functions 
being special to God. But it is not that they lack the power 
to create etc., they simply do not want to create. Possession 
of all powers is a .sine qua non of the true realisation of Mukti. 

"Sri Ramakri.shna said that Shiva had taken one sip from 
the Ocean of Brahman, Shnka had touched it and Narada had 
only seen it. 

"vSome one has written expressing his disapproval of the 
constant festivity that has characterised the stay of M — here. 
But how can it be otherwise ? The Bhagavatam says : ‘Those 
who realise the eternal presence of the Lord in their heart, are 
endowed with perpetual good and beauty, and their life is 
imbued with an eternal festive joy.* 

"Ramanuja came to where Surdas lived, and found Surdas 
daily complaining to the Lord of his sufferings and sorrows. 
He said : ‘Why, O Surdas, do you thus complain of your 
sorrow to God ? Sing His glory.* That is how Surdas came to 
compose his hundred thousand verses in praise of the Lord. 
Surdas who had been blind regained his eye-sight afterward.s. 

"It is God who does everything. Well says Tulsidas that 
profit and loss, life and death, fame and slander, all are His 
gifts. Yes, He is the only doer. But the plan of the world b 
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not all for Mukti, but also for bhoga, enjoyment. Thus people 
l)lod on throiip^h joy and sorrow till they *wake up* and are 
emancipated. God is the motive power of both virtue and vice. 
And behind all of these is His beneficent will. Every action 
thus tends to an Ultimate Good. 

'T had once a long discussion with L — at Dakshineswar. 
I argued hard to prove that God was not really partial. He at 
last said : 'You are nice ! You seem to look upon God as a 
little child requiring to be mothered and looked after by youl' 
I greatly appreciated the remark. You see, he was reared by 
Sri Ramakrishna himself.” 


jth March, ig2i 

In the afternoon of the Shiva-ratri day, the Swami said ; 
“I can scarcely bear any criticism of Sankara. What are the 
credentials of the critics? Mere intellect? But Sankara was 
the very personification of the Knowledge Divine. If the 
preceding teachers have no weight with the critics, well, then 
tliev tlicniselves will have no weight with posterity.** 

:()ih March, igai 

The Swami *s conversation was very spirited and inspiring 
to-day. He dwelt with great fervour on Sannyasa. 

“The world,** he said, “is full of bewildering variety and 
extremely complex. All phenomena are the effect of triguna. But 
there is a higher stale beyond them, which has been realised by 
Paramahamsas. Whoever sees the underlying unity amidst these 
varieties has peace eternal. For then there is neither loss nor 
profit nor goo«l nor evil. We have been reading these few days 
of the selfish prayers in the Rudradhy&ya ; ‘Do not destroy my 
cows. Ever turn thy benignant face on me. Come putting aside 
thy bow find arrows. And humble mv enemies aqd chastise them.* 
Well, such prayers come out of selfishness. But when one is 
rid of body-con.sciousncss, one does not feel these desires. The 
highest conception is to think that everything is He. Failing 
that, it is best to think that He is the real agent behind all 
actions and He is causing us to act.” 



THE ORIGIN OF SWAMI VIVEKANANDA'S 
DOCTRINE OF SERVICE 

By thb Editor. 

It is characteristic of Hindu thought that every stage of 
its evolution has been marked by a conilict between Juana 
and Karma and their subsequent reconciliation. The scheme 
of life formulated by Hinduism is based on a consideration of 
the totality of life and experience, no aspects of them having 
been left out. Jnana and Karma represent the two hemispheres 
of life’s rounded whole. Whereas Karma stands for the mani- 
fold experience and efforts at attaining the objects of varied 
desires, Jnana stands for the complete denial of life, activity 
and desire. In the one, we view life and reality as through 
a haze, which constantly changes and eludes the finn grasi) 
of our mind. In the other, we stand face to face with tlie 
Real shining in its pristine effulgence and divested of all illusive 
investments, and know ourselves as one with it. Jnana and 
Karma thus stand for the two halves of existence, and neither 
can be ignored in a scheme for life’s fulfilment and realisa- 
tion, especially in its collective aspect. The problem in every 
age of Hindu history has therefore been how to reconcile them, 
how to conceive and guide the life of Karma so as to jiiake 
it eventually lead to the supreme realisation, that thus a most 
comprehensive and synthetic view of life and experience can 
be arrived at. 

From tile ancient Vcdic age down to the present day, this 
problem has recrudesced periodically in new forms, iinpelKd 
by the changing circumstances of the evolving time. In the 
Vedic age, the conflict arose between .sacrificial rites and spirit- 
ual wisdom, the Aiina-vidya of the Upanishads. The prob- 
lem of the rishis was how to reconcile them. The traces 
of the clash and its solution are found scattered all over the 
Upanishads. We sec therein how the Vcdic gods are bcin.? 
idealised into the supreme Brahman and the Vcdic ceremonies 
into meditations preliminary to the realisation of Brahman. I'* 
the age of Krishna, of the Mahabharata, we find the conflict 
appearing in a slightly modified form. Here the attempt 
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at reconciling not merely Vedic rituals, but all work, ritualistic 
or secular, with the highest spiritual knowledge through the 
doctrine of Karma Yoga. We have also the famous story of 
Dharmavyadha, the pious butcher, who, possessed of the 
highest spirituality, had for the apparent means of its acquisi- 
tion nothing but the faithful performance of his domestic and 
social duties. The Gautama Buddha faced the same conflict 
between rites and knowledge, but cut the Gordian knot by a 
total rejection of Karma. He did not try to harmonise them, 
but gave extreme predominance to Jnana. This is perhaps 
one of the reasons why his religion was finally banished from 
the land of its birth. Sankara also had to fight hard against 
the predominance of ritualism, as is remarkably evidenced by 
the rise of Kuniarila, Mandana Misra and other advocates of 
ritualistic Karma, some of whom later on acknowledged the 
supremacy of Sankara’s philosophy Sankara’s commentaries 
are loud with the din of the sturdy fight of the contending 
parties. 

The fight till the time of Sankara was mostly between 
ritiialisni and self-knowledge. By then the superiority of Jnana 
or Bhakti was generally accepted and ritualism accorded a sub- 
ordinate position. Br.t we have seen that along with this, there 
was the further problem, as in the Gita, whether the performance 
Df secular duties and works prompted by healthy desires leads 
to the realisation of life’s highest ideal, though it is true 
it (lid not then assume the importance it has done in the 
l)rcsent age. The true worth of ritualism, however, has been 
determined once for all. But the question of the value of 
secular work has been brought to the fore-front by the tremen- 
dous organisational activity and multifarious calls on individual 
Uteiition and service, domestic, social, national, international, 
political, economical, etc., of the present day, none of which 

be avoided with case or without serious detriment to one- 
self. How should these be performed in order to be pathways 
lo the realisation of God, — this is the all-important question. 
This (luestion Swaiiii Vivekananda laid on himself to answer. 

His answer was the famous doctrine of the worship of the 
divine in men. But it has not gone iinehallonged, and the 
conflict is coiLsidercd yet un.solved. For it has appeared in 
3 different guise in a supposed contradiction between Sri Rama- 
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krishna and Swami Vivekananda. It is argued that Sri Rama- 
krishna who represents the fulness and perfection of Jnana 
and Bhakti, has spoken disparagingly of Karma and discouraged 
it. How is Swami Vivekananda to be reconciled with Sri 
Ramakrishna ? Did not Sri Ramakrishna repeatedly warn 
some of his disciples against what they termed 'doing good to 
the world' ? He retorted to Babu Kristodas Pal when the latter 
remarked that doing good to the country was their principal 
duty : “God alone can look after the world. Let man first 
realise God. Let him get Divine authority and be endowed 
with His power ; then and then alone he can think of doing 
good to others.” To another who wanted to build hospitals, 
etc., for the poor, he said : “When God appears before you, 
would you seek schools and hospitals of Him, or beg for Bhakti, 
Jnana, etc? Then give up all these thoughts of hospital-build- 
ing and think of the Lord alone.” Therefore it is argued that 
Karma, even selfless Karma, must be minimised as far as 
possible, and thought and energy should be devoted essentially 
to prescribed spiritual practices, and that if work is to be 
done at all, it must be done after God-realisation. 

Behind this doubt and protest, there is more than the 
supposed disparity bctw'een Sri Ruinakrishna and Swamiji. 11 
is the lingering trail of the historic quarrel I)ctwecn Jnana and 
Kanna emerging in a new form. If Swami Vivekananda had 
not been a disciple of Sri Ramakrishna, it is doubtful if his 
synthesis of Karma and Jnana would have been questioned 
thus, confirmed as it is by no less authorities than the Gita and 
the practice of many eminent saints. But Swamiji has taught 
nothing which is not of his Master. And wc hold that hi> 
doctrine of service is as much a teaching of Sri Ramakrishna 
as the doctrine of the harmony of religions. We maintain that 
the doctrine of service is only another version of the doctrine 
of the harmony of religions and that the one cannot be with- 
out the other. 

It is not always the words of the mouth that truly and 
and completely reveal the spirit behind. The seeker of truth 
must search below the surface. He must search in the realm 
of spirit and not of word and form. It may be Sri Ranm- 
krishna sometimes spoke against Karma ; may be he wante 
us to think more of God than of men. Quite possibly these 
had reference to special cases only. But is there nothing ^ 
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his practice and teachings to indicate that the doctrine of 
service it an essential part of them? 

Various attempts have been made to trace it to Sri Rama- 
krishna. There is, for example, an occasion reported of the 
Master’s life, when in a transcendental mood, he refuted the 
idea of jive dayd, of compassion to men, as a presumption on 
the part of a mortal, and emphasised instead the idea of service 
to God in men. It is said that Swainiji who was present on 
the occasion, was deeply impressed with the Master’s words 
and felt a wide vista of thought open before him. He found 
that if work was exulted to the service of God, then every 
work, domestic or philanthropic, could be transmuted into 
an extremely potent method of God-realisation. It cannot be 
denied that this episode as well as the Master’s great solicitude 
for the poor and miserable, manifest on many occasions, made 
some impression on the Sw^amiji’s mind. But, as against this, 
it may be contended with justification that the Master has not 
otherwise preached the doctrine of service and that this inci- 
dent forms but an insignificant detail of the Master’s life, 
whereas the doctrine of ser\dce forms a very important, if not 
the central, part of Swamiji’s teachings. Can we not derive 
this Swamiji’s essential teaching from an equally essential 
teaching of Sri Ramakrishna ? 

The most unique of Sri Ramakrishna’s teachings, it must 
be admitted, is the harmony of religions. What does it signify? 
Commonly understood, it is the admission of the approximately 
eciual validity and worth of all existing religions, a belief that 
all religions are eciually effective in guiding men to the Truth. 
But what are religions ? Are they merely the w'cll-kiiown 
isms, llinduism, Buddhism, Muhammadanism, Christianity, etc., 
and their different creeds? This is only a superficial view of the 
meaning of religion. Religion is the pn)cess of spiritual un- 
foldmcnt in men. In the wide.st and the truest sense, the 
evolution of life and its struggle upwards to the light and 
reality of God, the entire process from the beginning to the 
end, is religion. Religion is not that part of life only, which 
is concerned with temple-going or hymn-singing. The whole 
of life, its every thought and action is religion. “Religion 
is the manifestation of the Divinity already in man”---thus 
did Swami Vivekananda define religion. If it is so, then is not 
every life a religion, since it is from the start a process of niani- 
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festation, conscious or unconscious, of the inherent Divinity? 
Therefore every life is a new religion, for every life differs from 
the others in the nature of that manifestation, in its tempera- 
ment and outlook. 

Every life a religion ! —It means that every life is Divine, 
in whatever stage of evolution it may be. We easily concede 
that life or religion is Divine when it has reached the highest 
degree of development. But that state is only the culmina- 
tion of a process which began with the first stirring of life. 
God does not enter a man’s life only when he has become a 
saint. God was in it from the beginning. God was slowly 
asserting Himself through his joys and sorrows, good and 
evil, errors and truths, till at last His glory shone in untram- 
melled effulgence. Man does not travel from error to truth, 
but from truth to truth, from lesser truth to higher truth. 
To one who has realised this truth, no man is human, but 
Divine. Harmony of religions is not therefore a harmony of 
the formal creeds merely, but of all life, of all human lives 
especially. It is to look upon and realise all men as the Divine 
in the process of various manifestation and self-fulfilment. 
This is the deeper significance of the doctrine *of religious 
harmony. And therefore to perceive it truly we must learn 
previously to view every man as Divine. W'ilhout the visiijii 
of the Divine in man, it is vain to talk of religious harmony. 

How to get that vision? Not merely through imagination 
can we get it. A fundamental change in our life is impera- 
tive. Not only should our ideas about men change, but also 
behaviour. Not merely in thought, but also in action and 
practice, must there be a profound transformation. A close 
analysis will reveal that our conception of our fellow-men is 
essentially related with our conception c)f life and reality. In 
order to bring about a change in the former, tremendous effort 
is therefore necessary. We have accustomed ourselves to think 
one way of men and things from our very birth, nay, for 
millions of previous births. Therefore a mere pious iteration 
of the idea of the Divinity of men will avail little. It must 
throb in every moment of fiur day — even the siib-coii.scioiis 
thought must be moulded accordingly. And above all it must 
transform and inspire our actions. For actions innucnce us 
more than thoughts. Therefore it must be practised assidu- 
ously. We must behave with men as we would with God if 
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He were to live with us in the flesh. We must worship men. 
We must dedicate all the love of our heart, all the intensity 
of our thought, and all our powers of action to their service. 
This is hariiioiiy of religions made real and practical. How 
can one perceive religious harmony unless one has learnt to 
serve men as God ? 

This is the deep psychological truth on which the twin 
doctrines of religious harmony and service are based. Swamiji 
felt their fundamental unity and therefore as the means to their 
realisation of religious harmony, he propounded the doctrine of 
service. Without the' spirit of worshipful service, we cannot 
see the vision of the Divine in men. And without that vision 
we cannot perceive every life as the unfolding of the Divine, 
which is religion. This fact, we think, more than anything 
else, impelled Swamiji to preach the worship of men. 

We find this conclusion confirmed by the practice of Sri 
Ramakrishna himself. It is well-known how, true to his own 
doctrine of the harmony of religions, he would teach every 
aspirant that came to him in conformity with the aspirant’s 
spiritual temperament and outlook. He would make himself 
one with the disciple. He would visualise the ideal that in- 
spired the disciple and the obstacles that impeded his progress, 
and help him onwards in his chosen path. But along with 
tliis, we find him practising the ideal of service as well. His 
practice was equally true to the twin ideals of religious harmony 
and service. Of course with him service took the form of lila 
<ji- play. Service with the ordinary man begins as charity or 
compassion which serves to purify his mind. He then begins 
In catch occasional glimpses of the hidden Divinity in the 
objects of his service. This is the second stage. Service 
gradually deepens into worship. But when worship becomes 
profound and all-absorbing, — that is the third or the last stage 
— the revelation of the Divine in men becomes clearer and 
clearer, and service becomes liln or play with the T^ord. With 
Sri Ramakrishna service was therefore lila. Every man had a 
place with him, none were refused. And he himself said that 
tile realisation of tiara-lila, that is to say, of the vision of the 
I^iviiic in men, was the pinnacle of spiritual knowledge. 

It was in the beginning of 1SS4 that bri Ramakrishna, 
while in a trance, fell down and broke his arm. It took 
some time to cure. A profound spiritual fact lay behind the 
2 
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incident^ which he revealed more than a year after to some 
of his intimate disciples. He said : I am telling you a secret. 
Do you know why I love Puma, Narendra and others so dearly ? 
I had once a vision of Jaganuatha, and as 1 went to embrace 
•him, I fell down and broke my arm. And it was revealed to 
me that now that I was bom as a man, I must love the Lord 
in men.** A few days after the incident he had said : “1 

now find that my spiritual outlook is undergoing a change. 
Long ago Vaishnavcharan told me that the highest spiritual 
wisdom was the vision of the Divine in men. I iiuw 
really find that it is the Lord who is moving about in the forms 
of men, sometimes a saint, sometimes a fraud, at other times u 
knave. But all of them are God and none but God. So 1 say, 
God in the form of saint, God in the form of knave, God in 

the form of libertine I now often think how I can 

feed and entertain all these devotees. I feel it earnestly. That 
is why 1 ask one at a time to live with me that I may enter- 
tain him.** Is this not the full realisation of Swamiji*s doc- 
trine of service? And do we not see that this service of the 
disciples was only an integral part of his practice of religious 
harmony ? 

A consideration of these facts leads us to the inevitable 
conclusion that Swamiji*s doctrine of service did not originate 
with him, but was an interpretation of Sri Ramakrishni’s 
spiritual teachings and outlook. It is vain to hope to be a true 
follower of Sri Ramakrishna and of his principal doctrine oi 
the harmony of religions without learning through worshipful 
service to perceive the inherent Divinity in every man. Verily 
Swamiji is the way, the infinite vista of spiritual progress, at 
the end of which shines the ineffable light of Sri Ramakrishna, 
and there is no easier and surer way to reach that Divine light 
than through him. 



THE NATURE OF THE ATMAN 

By Swami Satchidananda 

The conclusion at v^hich the Aclvaitins have arrived 
regarding the nature of the Subject or the Atman or Brahman 
is that it is, looked at from the view-point of the Object or the 
universe, its creator, preserver and destroyer ; — “(Brahman is 
that) frrmi which the origin, etc., of this (world proceed),** as the 
second aphorism of the Brahma-Sutras says ; but that in itself, 
it is ineffable and devoid of all determining qualities. It is the 
material and efficient cause of the universe. Without it, nothing 
can exist. But nothing of this universe as it is, is Brahman. 
It is just as is declared by that famous verse of the Katha 
Upanishad : “The sun docs not shine there, nor the moon 
and the stars, nor these lightnings, and much less this fire. He 
shining, everything shines after him, by his light all this is 
lighted.** 

According to the Advaita philosophy, the Atman which is 
the vSnbjcct is the only substance. Krom it the universe has 
originated. The Mundaka Upanishad after describing the 
“lower knowledge** as the Vedas and the Vedangas, says, “But 
the higher knowledge is that through which that Imperishable 
is known : The invisible, intangible, unoriginated, colourless, 
without eyes or ears, without hands or feet, the eternal, all- 
pervading, all-present, very subtle, this is the Unchanging which 
the wise know as the womb of beings. As the spider puts 
forth (the threads) and draws them back again, as herbs grow 
upon the earth, as from a living man hair conics out on the head 
and body, .so from this Imperishable arises all the world.** 

From this and similar pas.sages of the Sruti it becomes clear 
that ncilher the primordial matter of the materialist nor the 
individual soul of the solipsist is to be considered as the origin 
of the universe. The Sruti declares that an Intelligent Being 
is the cause of the universe. And that it is not an individual 
soul can be concluded from the following passage of the same 
scripture : 

“This is the truth : As from a well-lit fire, sparks, of the 
same nature to it, arise thousand-fold, so, dear one, from the 
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Imperishable go forth manifold beings, and return into it again. 
For divine is the Spirit (Punisha), the formless, who is within 
and without, unborn, breathless, wishless, pure, yet higher than 
the highest Imperishable. From him arises breath, the under- 
standing with all the senses, from him arise ether, wind, and 
fire, water and earth, the support of all.” 

Such majesty cannot belong to any individual soul, far less 
to matter. 

The universe is guided by fixed laws and is instinct with 
a purposivencss. There must therefore be an omnipotent, 
omniscient Being behind it. That Being is the Atman. 

“At the bidding of this Imperishable, O Gdrgi, sun and 
moon are kept asunder from each other, at the bidding of this 
Imperishable, 0 G^rgi, heaven and earth are kept asunder 
from each other, at the bidding of this Imperishable, O Gargi, 
the minutes and the hours, the days and nights, the half-months, 
the months, the seasons and the years are kept asunder. At 
the bidding of this Imperishable, O G^rgi, the streams run 
downward from the snowy mountains, some to the east, some 
to the west, each in its course ; at the bidding of this Imperish- 
able, O GArgi, men praise the generous men, gods depend on 
the sacrifices, the fathers on the offerings for the dead. Verily, 
0 GArgi, he who knows not this Imperishable, though in this 
world he offers and has offerings made, though he suffers 
penance many a thoustiiid years, gains onl\»^ a limited (reward) ; 
he who knows not that Imperishable, O GArgi, and departs 
from this world, he, indeed, is miserable ; but he who, O GArgi, 
knowing this Imperishable, departs from this world, he, indeed, 
is a BrAhmana. Verily, 0 GArgi, this Imperishable is seeing, 
not seen, hearing, not heard, understanding, not understood, 
knowing, not known. For outside him there is no seer, out- 
side him there is no hearer, outside him there is none with 
understanding, outside him there is none with knowledge. In 
this Imperishable, verily, O CArgi, is the ether woven and 
interwoven.” 

How is this Imperishable (Brahman) related to the Jiva? 
The Chhandogya Upani^had beautifully says in the chapter of 
Svetakctu ; 

“As the bees, my son, make honey by collecting the juices 
of distant trees, and reduce them into one form ; and ^ 
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the juices have no discrimination so that they might say, I 
am the juice of this tree or that, in the same manner, my son, 
all these creatures, when they have become merged in the 
True, know not that they are merged in the True. Whatever 
these creatures are here, whether a lion, or a wolf, or a boar, 
or a worm, or a midge, or a gnat, or a mosquito, that they 
become .again and again. Now that which is that subtle 
essence, in it all that exists has its self. It is the True. It 
is the Self, and thoii, Svetaketu, art it.” 

The identity of the individual soul (Jiva) and the Supreme 
Self (Brahman) is again and again indicated by the examples 
of rivers mingling their waters with the sea, seeds of the 
nyaRtodha tree, withering of the branches of the plant, saline 
water, the ailing person, etc. And every example ends with 
the cNh(»rtation : “Now that which is that subtle essence, in 
it all that exists has its self. It is the True. It is the Self, 
and thou, O Svetaketu, art it.” 

Thus that which is permanent and essential in the Jiva 
is one and identical with Brahman, the creator of the universe, 
the Subject. And the essence of the Vedanta is thus summed 
!ip in the following words : “In half a verse I shall tell you 
what has been taught in thousands of volumes : Brahman is 
true, the world is false ; the Jiva is Brahman and nothing else.” 

But the conception of Brahman as the creator, preserver 
and destroyer of the universe is not the highest and the last con- 
clusion. He is beyond all these. The Advaitin who describes 
the v^^elf as all-pow’crful God also describes him as pure 
consciousness. He assort.^ that to look upon Brahman as the 
creator is not to see his real nature. His nature transcends all 
determination and has therefore been indicated as Ncti Neti, 
‘Not this,* ‘Not this.* 

“Briihman is Truth, Knowledge and Infinity.” This is 
how the Srnti describes the Self. But this is also a negative 
description. When Brahman is called Truth, it is meant that 
he is not illusory or unreal. Brahman is Knowledge, that is, 
he is not unconscious or insentient. He is Infinity, that is, 
he is not limited by time, space or causation. Brahman is 
hliss, that is to .say, he is other th.an misery or affliction. 

That which is insentient cannot illumine other things. 
Bareness cannot illumine objects but is itself illumined by 
h’ght. The universe is insentient, it cannot illumine. It 
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appears illumined through the reflected light of Brahman.. 
Brahman is light itself or something else would have been 
needed to illumine Brahman. He is the Primordial Light. It 
is no material light however. It is that of which the Chhandogya 
Upanishad says: “Light is his form, tnith his resolve." All 
that is perceived is perceived through the light of Atman, but 
the Atman is perceived through no other light, because his 
own being is self-shining, and the sun etc., .shine in and 
through him. 

“That pure Brahman is the enlightener of (apparently) 
enlightened substances ; only those who have realised the Self 
can know him." Thus declares the Srnti. He is ever un- 
knowable, for he cannot be i)ointed out as ‘this* or ‘that.’ He 
is not to be known, for he is Knowledge itself. But he is 
also more than known. For he is the Self of our self and we 
are never more conscious of anything else than our own self. 
The Kena Upanishad says: “He is distinct from the known 
and above the unknown." Thus the unknown Brahman is 
not the “unknown" of the agnostics. 

The root itself from which the word Brahman is derived 
suggests that Brahman is beyond all limitations. The root 
brinha means ‘to increase or enlarge.* There is nothing which 
can limit his expansion or enlargement. Brahman is not 
limited by any adjuncts and hence he is called Infinity. Time, 
space and causality are, absolutely speaking, unreal. ThesL* are 
mere superimpositions on Brahman caused by ignorance and 
cannot affect Brahman. He cannot be realised in his pure 
asi^ect unless all ideas of duality vanish away from the mind 
of the aspirant. 

Worldly bliss is bv nature fugitive, a pale reflection of 
the ineffable bliss of Brahman. All pleasant objects are such 
because they reflect the bliss of Brahman. “Verily, a husband 
is not dear that yon may love the husband ; but that you mJiy 
love the Self, therefore is the husband dear." Thus runs the 
exhortation of Yfljnavalkya to his wife. Maitrcyi. And this 
is true of wife, sons, wealth, the various castes, the world, the 
devas and all other created beings. “This Atman is more 
blissful than the sun, the riches, and even than all the dear 
objects of the world." "The other creatures only know a 
fraction of the immortal bliss of Brahman." Such is the 
Atman or Brahman, such the real nature of the Subject. 
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Though as the creator of the world, he is omnipresent^ omni- 
scient and endowed with infinite other qualities, in his 
transcendental aspect, he is beyond all attributes and can be 
designated only by the well-known Vedic formula of Neti Neii 
Atma. 

It may be argued that it is useless to admit the existence 
of an entity which we do not know, nor understand, nor can 
even prove. The Buddhist would say that if there really exists 
such an entity it is better to call it void. But the Advaitins 
refuse to call it so. h\)r that would amount to its denial. He 
is very positive about the existence of Atman or Brahman. In 
fact he is more sure of the existence of Atman than of any- 
thing else. Without the Atman the whole universe would 
become nothing. '‘He verily becomes non-existent W’ho knows 
Brahman as non-existent. He who knows Brahman as existent, 
becomes himself thereby existent.** “The Atman exists,** the 
^’edant^n says, “but words fail to describe him.** “I do not 
think T know Brahman well nor do I know that I do not know 
him. He among us knows Brahman who knows him to be. 
I cannot say that Brahman is known nor can I say that he is 
unknown.** Thus does the Sniti refer to the knowledge of 
Brahman. It adds : “It is known to him to whom it is un- 
known ; he know's it not to whom it is known. It is unknown 
to those who kno\v and known to those who do not know.** 

'riiis is the mystic description of the nature of that supreme 
n ili'intion. How can one describe the nature of Brahman who 
triinsci-nds .spei-ch and mind? If a salt doll seeks to measure 
the depth of the ocean, it melts aw’ay as soon as it touches 
the water. Kven so is the human mind engulfed in the in- 
finitude of Brahiuau in tr>’ing to know it. 

v^imply because we cannot explain him, it does not follow 
tile he docs not exist. We cannot explain even ordinary 
things .sonictiincs. That does not make them non-existent. 
Whenever an unfamiliar object is sought to be explained, the 
liclp of analogy is taken. But analogy has no scope in the 
case of One who is the only existence, who is without a second. 
A man who has not realised Brahman cannot understand his 
nature. “He alone knows who knows.*’ “He exists** — only 
this can be said of him. “The ultimate truth is revealed to 

alone who realises that the Atman exists.** 
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Knowledge means objectification, limitation by the mind. 
That which is beyond the mind is not known. If the absolute 
Brahman becomes known, he docs not remain absolute. 
Therefore it is absurd to try to know the absolute Brahman. 
We can only become one with him. The best definition of 
Brahman as given in the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad nins thus : 
“It is that, O O^rgi, which the Brahmanas call the Imixirisliablc. 
It is neither gross nor fine nor short nor long, nor red (like 
fire) nor adhering (like water), nor shady nor dark, nor w'ind 
nor ether, not sticky (like gum), without taste, without smell, 
without eye or ear, without voice, without understanding, with- 
out vital force, and without breath, without mouth and without 
measure, without inner or outer ; nothing wdiatsocver does it 
consume, nor is it consumed by any.** Again, “The fourth 
is neither that which is conscious of the subjective, nor that 
which is conscious of the objective, nor that which is conscious 
of both, nor that which is simple consciousness, nor that which 
is a mass of all sentiency, nor that which is all unconscious- 
ness. It is unseen, transcendent, imapprehcnsible, uninfcrablc, 
unthinkable, indescribable, the essence of the consciousness of 
Self, the negative of all illusion, the evcr-peaccfnl, all-bliss, 
the one unit ; — this indeed, is the Atman, it should be known.** 
Such being the true iialiire of the Subject, the Atman, the 
Brahman, it is ever unknown and unknowable, but more than 
known and knowable. 


A BLIND MOVEMENT 

By One who was a Non-Brahmin. 

The collapse of non-Brahminism in the last general elections has its 
lessons beyond its merely political consequences. It has demonstrated not 
only the political futility of its ideals and methods, but also how shallow, 
insignificant and naive is its underlying phiiosophy. The philosophy of 
anything is not quite tangible to the common mind. But it constitutes 
all the same a very potent part of it. And no considerable movement can 
win success, unless it is grounded on and backed by a sound philosophic 
conciousness. The immediate cause of the fall of political non-Brahminism 
is itself significant. Here the conflict was between the narrow prospects 
of communalism and the larger freedom of the national life. Non- 
Brahminism had failed to recognise the fact that in the present age and 
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stage of mental evolution, no soul can find rest in the cramping atmos- 
phere of communalism. It must pant and pine for the emancipating 

atmosphere of the wider and deeper life of the nation. Not always is 
earthly profit sought by the human mind. Sacrifice of lower interests is 
sweeter and more delectable to it if thereby it can be reborn into a truer 
freedom. 

A day will come— and that soon— when the call of the Sanatana 

Dharma and Samaj will claim as insistently as that of the nation's politics 
to-day the devoted homage of the non-Brahmins. They prefer now to 
place themselves in resentful opposition against the Brahmins, as if in 
such angry distinction lies the fulfilment of their final destiny. They 

would fain rid themselves of all contact with the Brahmins, social, 

religious, political or cultural. This attitude is doomed to fail as surely 
as Justicite politics. For the causes in both cases are identical. No 
community to-day can thrive in an atmosphere of dissension. It cannot 
deny, even if it so desires, the imperious demands of the larger life of 
the Samai. We are apt to belittle the importance of the social implica- 
tions of the national struggle under the overbearing stress of the unduly 
magnified importance of our political problems. But the Samai is not 
dead, and signs are already patent to those who have eyes to see, of purely 
social problems becoming as important, if not more, as the political. And 
on the day of reckoning, the social philosophy of non-Brahminism will 
collapse like the proverbial house of cards. 

Yet, non-Brahminism is real. It is not provoked by imaginary 
grievances. The smouldering fire in its heart is nursed by genuine fuel, 
and its groans, though not properly articulate, rise out of deep-seated 
wounds. Much has to be done by non-Brahmins. Only their present 
methods are unfortunate. And there must be a change of outlook. Their 
phihKsophy must become deeper and more comprehensive. And above 
all, their struggle most become impersonal and not resentful against any 
men or community. We may almost lay down a rule for all social reform : 
Never make grievance against persons or communities, but struggle on 
impersonal basis. In all matters relating to the collective life, the 
problems are more often than not the result of certain forces of which 
both parties, the oppressor and the oppressed, are victims. They are 
victims of the system. It is no use destroying the persons who happen 
to be the instrument of that system. For when they are destroyed, the 
system will seek other agencies. The fight must be against the forces 
themselves. To that end, we must make a deep study of their nature and 
w(»rkings and avail ourselves of that knowledge tu break our fetters. Our 
struggle otherwise will be superficial, create new problems at every turn 
and act disruptively on ourselves as well as on the entire Samaj. 

The non-Brahmin movement unfortunately has been reactionary from 
the beginning. It is, we repeat, always suicidal for a section of the 

3 
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Sama] to rise fighting against another section, especially so in the Hindu 
Samaj. A little penetration will show that if there are ugly defects in the 
present caste system, they are not due to any particular caste, but the 
entire Samaj itself. And there are only two ways in which those defects 
'<dn be remedied; either by rejecting the entire social system and estab- 
lishing a new one, or by understanding its laws and ways and utilising 
them. The first remedy is beyond the power of any individual com- 
munity or all communities together. The second is therefore the only 
possible course. But the non-Brahmins did not unfortunately use it. 
They made their struggle a class-war, a war against the Brahmins. 

But the Brahmins are no more responsible for their sufferings than 
they themselves are for those of the pariahs. The one apparently great 
fault of the Brahmin community, of the south especially, is their strict 
conservatism. They are not flexible and mobile enough. But is that a 
fault after all? Only the ignorance of the history of Hindu social evolu- 
tion can call it such. Whenever a society becomes rich in culture, it 
evolves a section to conserve and retain It intact as a trust for the whole. 
The more refined a culture, the greater is the need of such conservatism. 
A spiritual culture specially requires to be most carefully tended and pro- 
tected. The safest way then is a jealous maintenance of the religious and 
cultural traditions. The Hindu Samaj felt this need keenly and found its 
fulfilment in the Brahmin community. It is true that conservatism is not 
all good, as nothing in the world is, for that spirit worked even in those 
spheres where one could easily be liberal. Rut it is a defect inherent in 
all institutions. Every society develops through the interaction of liberal 
and conservative forces. In the Hindu Samai, the Brahmins represent »he 
conservative element, holding sacred and inviolable every traditirm and 
custom, keeping wakeful watch on the interior and the frontiers of its 
dominions against unwarranted entrances and exits and transgressions of i*s 
laws, and handing down the wisdom of our fathers, seasoned and chastcMied 
by the experience of every passing generation, to the gcncraii<»ns of poster- 
ity. The liberal element was typified by the Kshatriyas who unfortu- 
nately are not now existent, and is perhaps functioning through other 
communities. It inaugurated reforms and propagated new ideas, but was 
always respectfully submissive to the veto of the conservative Brahmins. 
Between them was held steady the helm of the social hark. Neither of 
them can be allowed to hold unchecked sovereign sway or eliminated with- 
out great peril to the Samaj. It does not matter which communities re- 
present them, — but they must function in the Samaj. It is extreme 
ignorance to accuse a particular class for having discharged what is after 
all a national function. It is simply enacting the ludicrous fable of the 
stomach and the limbs. As it is, the task of the E^rahmins is a thankless 
one. But when the extreme liberalism of the Buddhistic reform forced 
the portals of the mother-church wide open for all sorts of civilised, semi- 
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civilised and savage races and their indigenous customs and traditions to 
enter in, had there not been the steadying and controlling influences of 
conservatism as represented by the Brahmins, Hinduism would have been 
nowhere to-day, and India's culture and civilisation would have become 
the pet study of a few Indologists. Indeed without the conservative 
Brahmins, the Vedic religion would have wholly disappeared. 

Therefore it was a little thoughtless and ungrateful of the non- 
Brahmins to have made their uplift movement a revolt against the 
Brahmins. Little do they perceive that even their present level of 
culture is largely owing to this much-maligned Brahmins ! Do they re- 
mind themselves that many of their ancestors were superstitious Buddhists 
and Jains and that it is the Brahmins that made them Hindus again? 
Should the non-Brahmins ponder over these facts, they would not be so 
eager to eat up the Brahmins; they would be grateful to them and not 
hate them. 

We have doubts whether the non-Brahmins realise the implication of 
this hatred. Hatred always divides and separates. Do the non-Brahmins 
desire to cut themselves off from the higher sections of the Hindu Sama| 
and all the wealth of culture that they conserve? It will be an evil day 
indeed for themselves and the Hindu Samaj when such a project will be 
seriously harboured by them. But wc are sure the non-Brahmins will 
feel indignant if such a desire is imputed to them. Yet their actions are 
contrary. Nearly thirty years ago when the non-Brahmin movement was 
in its infancy, Swami Vivekananda presaged the dangerous possibility 
of the non-Brahmins setting themselves against and separating entirely from 
the Brahmins, degrading thereby the entire Hindu culture and civilisation. 
This was no vain imagination. Looking beneath the surface, we do per- 
ceive destructive forces working towards that doom. The Shermadevi 
Giirtikiila controversy brought them startlingly on the surface. But the 
non-Brahmins unfortunately scarcely feel how disruptively their policy and 
mentality are working on the Samaj. 

For what do we find? They arc trying to prove that they owe nothing 
to the Brahminical, that Is to say, Sanskritic culture. In two respects 
especially, this spirit of alienation is working, in religion and literature. 
The Shaiva Siddhantism which is the creed of a large majority of the non- 
Brahmins, is being shown to be of independent origin and growth. The 
Tamil language is similarly quite independent of Sanskrit, and there is, 
so far as we know, a tendency among them to eliminate even those words 
^'hich have been incorporated into it from Sanskrit. And only recently 
in its Madura conference, the Justice party passed a resolution on institut- 
ing a system of non-Brahmin priests to officiate at the religious ceremonies 
and rites of the non-Brahmin classes. Is Swamiji’s foreboding going to be 
fulfilled? The writer well remembers how one, a very influential gentle- 
*nan in that community, once asked him about the relation of the Bengali 
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language with Sanskrit. Was not Bengali an indigenous language? Why 
did it then ally itself with Sanskrit? It was quite a surprise to him to 
be told that Sanskrit— either language or culture— was impersonal and inter- 
communal, a device for synthetising the divergent elements of literature, 
culture, social economy and religion, that have entered the fold of 
Hinduism, and that therefore no individual community need consider it 
a foreign tyrant or the Brahmins* personal property. By imbibing the 
Sanskrit culture the different communities gain in refinement. Even the 
Brahmins did not all have Sanskrit as their dialect, though it is true that 
as the community specially entrusted with the preservation of the finest 
culture of the Samaj they had to cultivate it more deeply and intensively 
than the other communities. Sanskrit, in its literary aspect, refined the 
intellect; in its socio-economic aspect which is the caste system, purified 
and regulated conduct; and in its spiritual aspect, it taught the highest 
and the unifying wisdom. The Sanskrit culture is a mould for unifying 
and regulating the multifarious elements of the Samaj. 

It may be true that Shaiva Siddhanta is of independent origin. This 
claim is not special. All Pauranika creeds have such indigenous origin. 
But if Shaiva Siddhanta should remain an integral part of Hinduism, it 
must unite with the Vedic philosophy. It is not that thereby it will be 
altered in any essential degree, but it will certainly be more perfect and 
richer and its votaries will win a wider field of intercourse. Human 
nature abhors segregation, it delights and flourishes in the realisation of 
unity. The communities do require for their own benefit to establish 
deeper relations with each other on the basis of a common plan of con- 
duct, common outlook on life and unifying ideals of philosophy and reli- 
gion. 

The separatist tendencies of the non-Brahmins therefore can do no 
good to themselves. United we grow, divided we perish. The non- 
Brahmins should not lay arrogant emphasis on the independence of their 
literature or religion, but should rather realise their similarity and funda- 
mental unity with those of the other sections, especially the higher sections, 
of the Samaj and gain through it greater social prestige by means of 
greater and greater assimilation of the Sanskrit culture. Therefore it was 
that Swami Vivekananda, speaking on the non-Brahmin problem (then in 
its incipient stage) at Madras after his first return from the West, thus 
exhorted them : “The only safety, I tell you men who belong to the 
lowe- castes, the only way to raise your condition is to study San.skrlt, 
and this fighting and writing and frothing against the higher castes is in 
vain, it does no good, and it creates fight and quarrel, and this race, 
unfortunately already divided, is going to be divided more and more. The 
only way to bring about the levelling of caste is to appropriate the culture, 
the education which is the strength of the higher castes.” “To the non- 
Brahmin castes I say, wait, be not in a hurry. Do not seize every oppor- 
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tunity of fighting the Brahmin, because you are suffering from your own 
fauit. Who told you to neglect spirituality and Sanskrit learning?* What 
have you been doing all this time? Why have you been indifferent? 
Why do you now fret and fume because somebody else had more brains, 
more energy, more pluck and go, than you? Instead of wasting your 
energies in vain discussions and quarrels in the newspapers, instead of 
fighting and quarrelling in your own homes, — which is sinful,— use all 
your energies in acquiring the culture which the Brahmin has, and the 
thing is done. Why do you not spend millions to bring Sanskrit educa- 
tion to all the castes of India? The moment you do these things, you 
are equal to the Brahmin. That is the secret of power in India.*’ 

Surely those who can read the signs of the times will appreciate the 
supreme value of Swami Vivekananda’s prescription. 

It is interesting to speculate about the future of the non-Brahmin 
movement. We ourselves will regret its death. For the non-Brahmins 
undoubtedly require uplifting. Great things are in store for them. The 
higher castes have played themselves out; their powers are exhausted. 
The energy that now lies dormant in the non-Brahmin community, must 
become dynamic. But not in the way the prelude has shown. The plat- 
form on which great stages and prophets have acted cannot be allowed to 
be desecrated by buffoonish pantomimes. The non-Brahmins must be 
deeper, wiser, more thoughtful and patient. Slowly they must learn their 
lessons and wisely act. Let them imbibe the Sanskrit culture more and 
more in all its aspects. In this also lies the great opportunity of the 
Brahmins to perform the Inst, and perhaps the noblest, sacrifice of their 
life. For the Brahmin community is destined to die. Its play is over. 
All efforts at revivifying it will be futile. Let it then gloriously make its 
exit, by bequeathing in the most generous spirit the treasures it has 
accumulated through millenniums to the less fortunate communities. This 
act of generosity will heal once for all the wounds rankling in the heart 
of the non-Brahmin communities. 

Many Brahmins fondly hope that their ancient glory will come back 
again. Strange, they do not see that the altered conditions make it abso- 
lutely impossible ! There has been a slow but steady change in the 
scheme of the Varnashrama Dharma from the days of Buddha. The 
Brahmins had been the special custodians of spiritual knowledge and 
social integrity. But even in the prc-BuddhistIc age there was a revolt 
against this idea. And slowly the duty and function of preserving spirit- 
ual culture began to be transferred from them to a class of men who 
were outside the Samaj, -the monastics. And to-day the Sannyasins have 
almost taken the place of the Brahmins and the Brahmins are totally 

* M'lW siiiriiu.-ility iiii<l loirnizm at oiici* Tn'n" a tvmmunity in scvial eotinintion 

i i •■viiluncs il i,v tin* H'lKnaUy mi* c Mini wurk of Sri Naraynnn tiiini J^wnnii of the Tliiya roniniu- 
I'ityof Malalwp.— ATi/iW, /’. H. 
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secularised. In very ancient times, the monks were a^anyakas, forest- 
dwellers. It was the married rishis that ministered to the spiritual wants 
of the people. But as days wore on, monks approached the householder? 
more and more till to-day they not only look to their spiritual welfare 
but also to their physical and intellectual needs. The monks having taken 
the duties of the Brahmins on themselves, the Brahmins are superfluous 
and can but take to less important occupations. And this as a matter of 
fact they have dune. Except in some very insigniflcant caste regulations, 
the difference between them and the higher non-Brahmin castes is almost 
nil. It behoves them therefore to prepare for the inevitable and rather 
help than retard by reactionary movements the evolution of the Samaj. 
But perhaps it does not much matter whether the Brahmins are liberally 
disposed towards them or not, except that their indifference or hostility 
will react adversely on themselves. It is necessary however that the pre- 
sent leaders and trustees of the Hindu spiritual culture, the monks, should 
properly realise their responsibilities towards the culturally backward com- 
munities. And we may say that they are responding quite bravely and: 
generously to these new requirements. 

An Individual or a community has far larger interests now than the 
purely communal ones. The claims of the country, for example, even 
if they conflict with the claims of the community, must have the 
right of precedence. The claim of Truth is yet more urgent. And all 
these higher ideals are calling more and more urgently at the present time 
than at any time before. Every man Is feeling secretly drawn towards the 
noblest ideals. Any movement, therefore, that seeks of its followers u 
denial of those higher ideals, is doomed to die. It is paradoxical that 
in spite of the most sordid manifestations of individual, communal or racial 
greed, the present age is yet the strongest in its desire for the realisation 
of the highest ideals of humanity. The greedy perish. But those that 
listen to the call of the Ideal are saved and prosper. In India at least it 
is assuredly true that without being based on the most catholic principles 
and aspiring after the highest, no reform or struggle shall achieve any 
permanent success. The failure of non-Brahminism in the last elections 
points to that. Its narrow and greedy communalism jarred on the nobler 
spirits of its own community. The needs of the nation loomed larger than 
those of the community before their emancipated vision. Besides, only 
the call of the highest draws out the best in men. The day of reckoning 
is not yet come. Politically it came and decided against non-Brahmin- 
ism. But culturally, spiritually, socially, it is yet to come. We watch 
for redeeming signs, but see them nowhere. Only an ignorant self-suffi- 
ciency and exultation, but no purposive struggle. Only anger, jealousy 
and hatred, but no illuminating knowledge of facts, historical consciousness 
or understanding of the underlying social laws. Can anything be more- 
pathetic? 



REMINISCENCES OF SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 

(i'roiii old letters written at Thousand Island Park, New York, 
ill the summer of 1895.) 

By Mrs. Mary C. Fdnke. 

July 19. Dearest M., C. and I arc well and happy and we 
certainly da appreciate the whole-hearted welcome we have 
received from all the members of the household at Miss 
Dutchcr*s cotlaRc. 

Such a beautiful spot ! There is a large class room and 
a kitchen on the ground floor and a number of bedrooms on 
the second floor. The Swami has a private suite with a 
separate entrance by an outside stairway. There is a small 
veranda attached to his room to which he invites us every 
evening. The view is lovely, as wc are higher up than any 
of the other cottages. Wc gaze over the tree-tops and for 
miles the beautiful St. Lawrence River winds its way. 

We are deeply touched by the very cordial reception given 
to us who were strangers. Kveii the Swami had never met 
ns. iiersonally, nllhough we had attended all his lectures given 
in Detriot during the winter of 1894. The joy of it to be so 
>weetly receiveil by him ! 

We were niereh' frighteneil to death when wc finally 
readied the cottage, for neither the Swami nor his followers 
at 'I'hou.sand Island Park hail the remotest idea of our existence, 
and it seemed rather an impertinent thing for us to do, to travel 
seven liundred miles, hOlow him uj), as it were, and ask him 
h» accept iis. But he did accept us he did — the Bles.scd One! 

It was a dark rainy night but we could not wait. Kvory 
nioniirnt was precious and onr imagination was stirred up to 
the nth degree. We did not know a soul in the place but 
nnallv we hit upon the plan of making inquiries at the various 
riio^is and thus find out where ^liss Dutcher lived. At one 
l^lace wc were told that there was a cottage occupied by a 
^liss Dutcher and that a “foreign looking man who dressed 
flueerly** was staying there. 
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Then we knew our quest was ended and we found a man 
with a lantern who went ahead of us. 

Up, up the wet and slippery j^ath ! It seemed as if we 
were takiiij;r one step up and two back, it w^as so slippery. 
The first thing we heard when we reached the house was the 
rich, beautiful voice of the Swanii who was talking to those 
who had gathered on his porch. Our heart-beats could have 
been heard, I truly believe. His hostess a.sked him to come 
downstairs to sec us as “two ladies from Detroit** and he 
greeted us so sweetly ! It was like a benediction. “I like 
Detroit,** he said. “I have many friends there, isn’t it?** 
And what do you think ? Instead of our staying at a hotel or 
boarding house, as we had expected, those, dear people 
insisted upon our becoming members of the household. Our 
hearts sang paeans of praise. 

So here we are — in the very house with Mr ckanauda, 
listening to him fnjin 8 o’clock in the nK)rning until late at 
night. Rven in mj' wildest dreams I could not imagine any- 
thing so wonderful, so perfect. To be with Vivekananda ! To 
be accepted by him ! Surely we shall wake up and find it 
all a dream. For in our dreams we have sought the Swami, 
now, Reality! Are we “such stuff as dreams are made of?** 

Oh, the subline teaching of Vivekananda ! No nonsense, 
no talk of “astrals,** “imi)S,*’ etc., but Coil, Jesus, Buddha. 
I feel that I shall never be quite the same again for I have 
caught a glimpse of the Real. 

Just think what it means to listen tr» a Vivekananda at 
ever>' meal, lessons each morning and the nights on the porch, 
the eternal .stars shining like “iiatines of bright gold** ! In 
the afternw)!!, we take Icmg walks and the Swami literally, 
and so simply, finds “books in the running brooks, sermons 
in stones, ami good (Ood) in everything.’* And this same 
Swami is so merry and fun-loving. We just go mad at times. 

Later. We have been sf>aring on the Heights, since I last 
wrote you. .Swami tells ns to forget that there is any Detroit for 
the present — that is, to allow no personal thoughts to occupy 
our minds while taking this instruction. We are taught to see 
God in crerythinfr from the blade of grass to man— ''even in 
the diabrdical man**. 

Really, it is almost impossible to find time to write here. 
We put up with s^>me inconveniences as it is so crowded. There 
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is no time to relax, to rest, for wc feel the time is all too short 
as the Swami leaves soon for England. Wc scarcely take time 
to array ourselves properly, so afraid are we of lo.sing some of 
the precious Jewels. His words are like jewels and all that 
he says fits together like a wonderfully beautiful mosaic. In 
his talks he inav go ever .so far afield but always he comes back 
to the one fundamental, vital thing — “Find God ! Nothing else 
matters.** 

I especially like Miss Waldo and Miss Ellis, although the 
whole household is interesting. Some uniciue characters. One, 
a Or. Wright of Cambridge, a verj' cultured man, creates much 
uhirrinunt at times. He becomes so absorbed in the teaching 
that he, invariably, at the end of each discourse ends up with 
asking Swamiji, “Well, Swami, it all amounts to this in the 
end, doesn’t it? I am Brahman, I am the Absolute.** If you 
could only see Swami *s indulgent smile and hear him answer 
.so gently, “Yc.s, Dokic, you are Brahman, you arc the Absolute, 
in the real essence of your being.** Later, when the learned 
<loct()r comes to the table a trifle late, Swami, with the utmost 
gravity but with a merry twinkle in his eyes, will .say, “Here 
comes Brahman** or “Here is the Absolute.** 

Swamiji *.s fun-making is of the merry type. Sometimes he 
will say, “Now I am going to cook for you !** He is a wonder- 
ful cook and delights in serving the “brithrin.** The focxl he 
prepares is delicious but for ‘yours truly* too hot \Yith various 
si»ices ; but I made up my mind to eat it if it strangled me, 
which it nearly did. If a Mvekananda can c(x>k for me, 
1 guess the lea.st I can do is to eat it. Ble.ss him ! 

At such times we have a whirlwind of fun. Swamiji will 
stand on the floor with a white napkin draped over his arm, 
a la the waiters on the dining cars, and will intone in perfect 
imitation their call for dinner, — “Last call fo’ the dining cah. 
Dinner served.’* ■ Irresi.stibly funny. And then, at table, such 
gales of laughter over some quip or jest, for he unfailingly dis- 
covers the little idiosyncrasies of each one --but never sarcasm 
or malice— ju.st fun. 

Since my last letter to you when I told you of Swaniiji’s 
capacity for merriment, .so many little things have occurred to 
make one .see how varied arc the a.spccts of \’ivckananda. We 

trying to take notes of all that he says but 1 find myself 
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lost in listening and forget the notes. His voice is wondroiisly' 
beautiful. One might well lose oneself in its divine music. 
However, dear Miss Waldo is taking very full notes of the 
lessons and in that way they will be preserved. 

Some good fairy must have presided at our birth — C.'s and 
mine. We do not, as yet, know much of Karma and Reincarna- 
tion but we are beginning to see that both are involved in our 
being brought into touch with Swamiji. 

Sometimes I ask him rather daring questions, for I am 
so anxious to know just how he would react under certain 
conditions. He takes it so kindly when I in my impulsive 
way sometimes “rush in where angels fear to tread.** Once 
he sttiid to some one, “Mrs. Funkc rests me, she is so naive.** 
W''asn*t that dear of him? 

One evening, when it was raining and we were all sitting 
in the living room, the Swami was talking about pure woman- 
hood and told us the story of Sita. Hou' he can tell a story!’ 
You see it and all the characters become real. I found myself 
wondering just how some of the beautiful st)ciety (]iicens of 
the west would appear to him — especially those versed in the 
art of allurement — ^and before I took time to think, out popped 
the question and immediately I was covered with confusion. 
The Swami, however, looked at me calmly with his big, serious 
eyes and gravely replied, “If the most beautiful woman in the 
world were to look at me in an immodest or iiiuvoiiianly wa>\ 
she would immediately turn into a hideous, green frog, and one- 
does not, of course, admire frogs!** 

Apropos of my name something so funny happened. One 
day, we all walked down to the village and passed a glass- 
blower*s tent. Swami was much interested in this and held 
a whispered conversation with the glass-blower. Then he aske<I 
ns to take a walk through the main street of the village and upon 
our return the glass-blower handed him .sundry mysterious 
packages which proved to contain a gift for each of ns, a large 
crystal ball, each one different with our names blown in the 
glass “With the love of Vivekananda.** Upon reaching the 
house, “ive opened our packages. My name was spelled 
“Phunkey.** We were convulsed with laughter but not where 
he could hear us. lie never having seen my name written, 
“Phunkey** was the result. 

And he was so sweet, so gentle and benign all that cveoing, 
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just like an indulgent father who had given his children beauti- 
ful gifts, although many of us were much older than he. 

The Swami has accepted C. as one fitted for his work in 
India. She is so happy. I was very disappointed because he would 
not encourage me to go to India. I had a vague idea that to 
live in a cave and wear a yellow robe would be the i>roper thing 
to do if one wished to develop spiritually. Ilow foolish of me 
and how w'isc Swamiji was ! He said, “You are a householder. 
Go back to Detroit, find Go<l in your husband and family. 
That is your path at present.** 

I^atcr. This morning \vc went to the village and Swami 
had tin-types taken of himself at our request. He was so full 
of fun, so merry. I am trying to write you in class as there 
is literally no other time. I am sitting near the Swami and 
he is saying these very w’ords, “The Guru is like a crystal. 
He reflects perfectly the consciousness of all who come to him. 
He thus understands liow’ and in what way to help.** He 
means by this that a Guru niu.st be able to see what each person 
needs and he must meet them on their own place of 
cousciousne.ss. 

Ncyiv he has closed the class for the morning and he has 
turned to me, “Mrs. Funkc, tell me a funny story. Wc arc 
going to yiiivt soon and we must talk funny things, isn't it?** 
Alas, he leaves on Monday. 

We take long walks every afternoon and our favorite walk 
is back of the cottage down a hill and then a rustic path to the 
river. One day there was (ilfactory evidence of a polc-cat in 
the vicinity and ever since Swami will say, “Shall we walk 
dciwn Skunk Avenue?** 

Sometimes we slop several times and sit around on the 
grass and listen to Swami*s wonderful talks. A bird, a flower, 
a butterfly, will start him ofT and he will tell us stories from 
the Vedas or recite Indian pwtry. I recall that one poem 
started with the line, “Her eyes are like the black bee on the 
lotus.** He cmisidered most of our poetry to be obvious, banal, 
without the delicacy of that of his own country. 


Monday, August 12th. Alas, he has departed! Swamiji 
^eft this evening at 9 o*clock on the steamer for Clayton where 
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he will take the train far New York and from there sail for 
England. 

The last day has been a very wonderful and precious one. 
This morning there was no class. He asked C. and me to 
take a walk as he wished to be alone with us. (The others had 
been with him all summer and he felt we should have a last 
talk.) We went up a hill about half a mile away. All was 
wootls and solitude. Finally he selected a low-branched tree 
and we sat under the low-spreading branches. Instead of the 
expected talk, he suddenly said, “Now we will meditate. We 
shall be like Buddha under the Bo Tree.*' He seemed to turn 
to bronze, so still was he. Then a thiinder-.storm came up, and 
it poured. He never noticed it. I raised my umbrella and 
protected him as much as possible. Completely absorbed in 
his meditation, he was oblivions of everything. Soon we heard 
shouts in the distance. The others had come out after us with 
raincoats and umbrellas. Swamiji looked around regretfully, 
for we had to go, and said, “Once more am I in Calcutta in the 
rains.** 

He was so tender and sweet all this last day. As the 
steamer rounded the bend in the river, he boyishly and 
joyously waved his hat to us in farewell and he had departed 
iiirleed. 

As I finish these brief reminiscences, the calendar tells me 
that it is February 14th, 1925 — just thirty one years almost 
to the very hour I first saw and heard Swamiji at the 
Unitarian Church. 

Ah, those blessed, halc3'on days at Thousand Island Park ! 
The nights all ghjwing with the soft mystery of moonlight or 
golden starlight. And yet the Swami’s arrival amongst us held 
no mystery, apparently. He came in simple guivSe. 

We found later that anything which smacked of the 
mystery-monger was abhorrent to liim. He came to make 
manifest the Glory and Radiance of the Self. Man’s limitations 
are of his own making. “Thine only is the hand that holds the 
lope that drags tl.ee on.** This was the motif running through 
the Swami*s teaching. 

With infinite pains he tried to sh(>w ns the path he himself 
had trod. After thirtyone years Swamiji stands out in 
consciousness a colossal figure—a cleaver of lx>ndagc, knowing 
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when and where not to spare. With his two-ed^ed flaming 
sword came this Man “out of the East*’— this Man of Fire and 
Flame and some there were who received him and to those 
who received him he gave Power. 

Such was Vivekanandal 


THE IDEALS AND ACTIVITIES OF THE 
RAMKRISHNA MISSION 

By Principal Kamakhya Nath Mitra, m.a. 

Rajendra College, l*aridpur, Bengal 
{Continued from page ig) 

The Ramkrislina Mission was founded by Swanii 
Vivekananda in the year 1897. The success that has attended 
its endeavours within the last thirty years Alls one with hope 
and joy. That what has been done is very creditable goes 
without saying. Still a great deal more has to be done. 
The whole country must be clotted over with the insti- 
tutions of the Rainkrishna Mission. Besides it is a fact 
that there are reiJcated calls from I’'urai>c and America for more 
preachers, but the Mission is unable to meet the demand for 
paucity of workers. So what is wanted now’ is more men and 
more money - but men above all. The whole world must be 
deluged with the .spirituality of India. The trumpet of Vedanta 
must be sounded in all quarters of the globe. The aim of 
Swaiiii Vivekananda was nothing .short of this. Hinduism 
means nothing but Ve<lanta and the living commentaries on 
Vedanta w’ere Rainkrishna and Vivekananda. About the 
previous avatars some doubt is inevitable. The question is 
naturally raised as to how* far they arc historical and how far 
legendary but no .such <|uestion can possibly arise over Ram- 
krishna and Vivekananda, for their disciples are still in our 
'^idst. As Buddhism means the imiiatwi of Buddha and 
Christianity means the imitation of Christ, so Hinduism is 
another name for the imitation of our rishis and avatats ; — and 
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because there cannot be any doubt whatever as to the historicity 
of Ramkrishna and Vivekananda, therefore it follows that the 
Hinduism of those drawing their inspiration from these great 
souls must be more living, vital and dynamic than the 
Hinduism of others. IJke the past prophets and avatars of 
India they delivered the message of Vedanta once more at a 
very critical stage of our national life when Hinduism was fast 
declining. Whatever may be the sect of a Hindu — be he a 
dualist, qualified non-dualist or a non-dualist pure and simple — 
be he a Vaishnava, Shakta or Shaiva — it is on one of the coin- 
nientaries of Vedanta that his sect is founded. In the teachings 
of Ramkrishna and Vivekananda \vc see that which we do not 
see anywhere else — I mean, the wonderful harmony of all the 
conflicting schools and sects ; and yet it is not merely the 
religion of learning, the religion of theories but the religion of 
life, practice (Sadhana) and realisation (Siddhi). A man’s 
Isiilam (object of worship) will not only remain unimpaired but 
he will be all the more devoted to his Ishiam for his reverence 
for Ramkrislina and Vivekananda and for contemplating his 
Jshtam in the light of their lives. It is not only the Hindus 
who will be better Hindus but Christians and Mussalmans also 
will be better Christians and better Moslems if they cheri.di 
reverence for Ramkrishna and Vivekananda. The lives and 
teachings of Ramkrishna and Vivekananda are the sure solvents 
of the intolerance associated with the Semitic group of religions, 
viz., Judaism, Christianity and Islam. All the religions of the 
world are bound to come under some school or other of Vedanta. 

As for the Hindu, he is verv tolerant no doubt in matters 
of doctrines, dogmas and modes of worship, but as he is ver\" 
narrow in social matters, his social ideas cannot but be 
liberalised if he once comes under the influence of Ramkrishna 
and Vivekananda. This is the true character of Hinduism and 
this alone can justly claim to be the Religion Universal. 
Universal Religion has nothing to do with eclecticism and syn- 
cretism. It is the underlying principle of all the religions of 
the world. Hindui'im , rightiv understand , is not a religion 
among religions but religion itself — the absolute religion. The 
full manifestation of Hinduism in the present age we see nt 
Ramkrishna and Vivekananda alone. To fallow them is the 
same thing as to follow Universal Religion. Man pants for 
and it is through the God-Man that he ultimately arrives at 
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■the Truth. This is the psychology of avatar-worship, prophet- 
'ivoTship and hero-worship. It is not external worship merely 
that will snfFice. External worship has its place but what is 
needed above all is inward method and worship in spirii ; or 
in other words, the most important thing is the formation of 
one*s character after the example of the Hero, for the Hero is 
the ideal incarnate. The genius of Hinduism or Universal 
Religion in the present age was manifested in the person of 
Ramkrishna Paramhansa-. The champion of Hinduism in the 
present age was Swami Vivekananda, the ochre-clad generalis- 
simo of his God-intoxicated Master. They have infused a new 
si)irit into the dead bones of onr religion and have made 
the nuich abused Hindu bold, strong and self-confidciit. 
What he wants now is that boldness and enthusiasm 
which was the marked feature of the early Buddhist, the early 
Christian and the early Moslem. It is not by the sword but 
by the powxT of the spirit that the Hindu seeks to conquer the 
world. It is the business of the Ramkrishna Mission to arouse 
die dormant spirit of the Hindu. It is the business of the Mis^ 
sion to remove the poverty of our soul. It is the business of 
the Mission to convince the Hindu that he is a veritable lion 
and not a bleating lamb. That he takes himself for a lamb 
is due to the obstruction caused by Maya. The veil of this 
Maya must lie rent a.sunder with a ruthless hand. It is the 
b'.isiness of the ^lission to remove all the evils the Hindu is 
heir to. r.conomic evils, social evils, civic evils— in short, 
there is nothing that does not come within the scope of the 
Ivainkrishna Mission ; yet the method of the so-called social 
rt*f«)rmer and ])olitica1 agitator it wholly rejects. It is the aim 
the Mission to train the Hindu in his national culture and 
Tii ikc him a Hindu in the true sense of the term so that he 
be strong, self-dctcrminiiig and have confidence in him- 

St:lf. 

The fundamental principle of the ^lission, however, is not 
political and social reform, though it knows very well that all 
Ihe departments of life are intcr-relatcd and inter-dependent. 
Tlic Mission goes to the root of the matter. If the nation wants 
rise once more it must rise through the principle of Dharma. 
was the conclusion reached by Swami Vivekananda, the 
founder of the Alission, with the deep insight of a rishi. It 
not for nothing that he saw the vision of Awakened India 
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ill his hours of meditation. The believers in Ramkrishna- 
Vivekaiiaiida must liave faith in this vision and the Mission is 
stroller in this faith. 

What short-sighted social reformers and political agitators 
are doing in our country the man who runs may read. Now 
we hear so much about constructive work, village organisation 
and all that sort of thing. If success attend these endeavours 
none will be more gratilied than we ; but because the under- 
lying principle of all these activities is political, therefore it is 
very doubtful how they will all end. The aim of the Mission 
is different altogether. The foundation of true constructive 
w’ork was laid by Swami Vivekananda about thirty years ag<». 
The Mission is loyally treading in his stei)s, it is .silently carry- 
ing the colours of its Master and is slowly but surely extending 
its operations. May God help the Mission to forge further 
ahead ! The slogan of the Mission is Individual Reform or 
what the Swamiji called his man-making work. Let individual 
character be first formed on the basis of Dharma and social, 
political and economic reforms must come themselves. “Seek 
ye first the Kingdom of God and His righteousness and all 
these things shall be added unto you.” 

The object of the Ramkrishna ^Iis.sion is be.st represented 
by the symbol conceived by the genius of its founder as its 
characteristic mark and seal. It is the symbol of hannony 
the harmony of Juana, Bhakti, Karma and Yoga. What the 
Swamiji has called Practical Vedanta is boldly inscribed on 
the banner of the Mis.sion. The Vedanta of the forest and tlie 
mountain-cave is to be brought to bear on our daily life. l‘Ii.it 
is why a new order of monks has come into existence. For 
parallels we have to go back to the Buddhistic age of India a:Kl 
the history of Mediaeval Europe. The immcn.se benefit con- 
ferred on man by Buddha's hhikshus and the Catholic monks 
is known to every stinlciit of the world's civilisation. That 
philanthropy which is not based on renunciation inspired by 
spirituality but on the profit-and-loss philosopliy of the utililn- 
rian sohorjl is philanthropy without sense. It i.s purely mechani- 
cal, and as a machine is lifeless, no real good can lx? expccled 
from it. Even the w'ord “pity” has not been used by ibe 
founder of the Mission. His motto is Renunciation and Service 
— ^the service of Narayana in man. It is an ideal not In 
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foviiid in Buddhist India for the Buddhist ethics does not rise 
liiiihcr than the ethics of pity. Nor is it to be found in 
iMcdi:eval Europe for the Christianity of the Church never 
rose alM)ve dualism proper. The home of this ideal is India 
no doubt. The source of this ideal is India’s Upanishads. But 
the ideal was never applied to life as it should have been. It 
is the larR:e-hearted Swaini who has <lonc this for the first time 
in the history of Hindustan or for that matter, in the history 
of the world. No dedication, no true service is possible witli- 
f)iit absolute renunciation. That is why the helmsmen of the 
Mission arc all Sannyasins. Their hi^h philosophy of work 
may Idc beyond the comi)rehension of the majority of men. 
vStill the noble example set by them is well calculated to inspire 
all to t'O forth and do likewise. It is through nishkama karma 
(work without the desire for external result) that purity of the 
h.eart will be attained and it is through the pure heart that 
Juana (wisdom), Bhakti (devotion) and Prema (love) will shine 
forth in their glory and lead men ultimately to the goiil of 
Mnkti (liberation). However we may talk, we can but do good 
to ourselves bv tid ing to do goo<l to others. The real effect of 
all true work is nothing but internal. This thought will save 
ns fnmi vanitv and make ns heartily grateful to the poor, tlie 
igunrant, the heavy-laden and the weary, for God has given 
us an opportunity to serve Him by serving the needy since 
IK* is everywhere and lie is all. We should always remember 
that it is Xarayana who comes to us disguised as the forlorn 
and the helple.ss. Ilow beautifully and feelingly has Swami 
Vixekananda expressed this idea in the well-known lines of 
his famous Bengali song ! The English rendering is this : 

I'rom highest Brahman to the yonder worm, 

-And to the very minutest atom, 

T{ very where is the same God, the All-Love ; 
hViend, offer mind, soul, body at their feet. 

These arc His manifold forms before thee. 

Rejecting them, where scckcst thou for God? 

Who loves all beings, without distinction, 

He imleed is worshipping best his God. 


(To Ih.’ eonrliidcd) 
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Swami Shraddhananda 

The death of Swami Shraddhaiiaiida—which we nifjret we coiihl 
not notice in our last issue- owing to niiavoidahlc circumstances -in 
tlie afteriU)on of the 23rd December, at the hands, as alleged, of a 
Muhammadan fanatic lias left a melancholy gap in the public life of 
India. Tlic Swami at the time of his death was seventy-one years old 
and was still in his bed after a severe illness. The brutality of th^ 
murder could not be exceeded. The Swami was a strong and virile man, 
strong ill all fields of his action. He was n great educational reformer, 
having the Kangri Gunikula to his everlasting credit. Me wa.s also 
one of the first organisers of the Shiitldhi and Saiigathaii iiiovcxiiciits. 
.\nd his love for his religion knew no bounds. He did much while 
living and his tragic death will, wt are confident, achieve more. 
Those Muhammadan leaders who in their excessive communal zeal, 
have often obsen^cd reticence at acts of crime committed by members 
of their community when the victims were Hindus, cunnot surely absolve 
themselves aljsolulely of the indirect responsibility of this murder. Their 
reticence has encouraged the mentality wliicli lay behind this cruel 
assassination. We are convinced that until Hindus have united ilu-m- 
selves into a compact body, filled witli the true spirit of their religion 
and culture, llindu-Moslem unity cannot be .seriously tliouglit of. I.d 
us hope that the martyrdom of Swami Shraddlianaiida will ai'celeraU- Hi- 
realisation of Hindu and Ilindu-.Moslein unity. 

The Indian National Congress 

The most distinctive feature tlie last sissioii of the Indian Naliniial 
Ccngnss at Gauliati in A'isam was the able sfu-ecli of ilu- pre.^idiiii. 
Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar, which was well-ri a.som-d and lucid. We il<i imi 
think that the Congress has really siicn-eded in finding .1 sohuioii *if ibe 
present tangle of the public life. The points that have interested ii.s 
mo.st in the presidemial addre«.-i are, firstly, the president V ilhiminat- 
ing remarks on (V)miminalisni which wc rpiote liere ])artly : 

**.Vo coiiimnnily can, in llie.sf davs, reallv pnigress in .secular affairs 
unless the nation as a whole advances, unless, in other wonis, llir other 
connnunities cither aci|uiescc in the rise of ciiie eommuiiity or iii.di'’ 
ecpial progress. The best way of adv,nncing politically in one's own 
community is, therefore, l<» rai.se the status of all the coinmunilics *> 5 ^ 
a whole h'or, if you seek to iidvance your own community, all the f)thcr 
communities band themselves together against yours. Conimiinalisin 
not so much a positive idea of l»eiicfiting one's ow'ii communily as a 
destructive desire to obtain .idvantagcs at the expense of the other 
communities. And liow, one may well ask, is a community benefilf^^- 
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by one of its members securing a post in Government service or succeed- 
ing ill an election ? If he conducts himself justly and honestly as a 
member of the public service, iiicnibers of his community can share 
only ill the general good and can gain no undue advantage. If, on the 
other hand, he favours them at the expense of others, he will 1-.ecome 
nil just and corrupt.*’ 

Secondly, his observations *011 the relations of politics and religion 
with which we find ourselves in complete agreement. He says rightly 
that “the intrusion into jxilitics of religion, and very often of dogmatic 

religion, niiisl be resisted as a primitive or mcdiEuval idea, disastrous 

alike to religion and to jxililics.'* Tie gives a place to religion “far, 
far al)f)ve Swaraj wln'cli is not comparable to them.” But we art: afraid, 
^Ir. Iyengar has not properly thought of the implications of this assump- 
tion. If po1iti<!s is dissociated from religion, politics will immediately 
lose its jireseiit importance. For religion is the central motive of every 
Indinii life, whether Hindu or Miiliammadnn, and to it is devoted its 
best attention and cncrgie.s. Religion necessarily is the primal concern 
of the collective life as well. That is why all our recent political move- 
ments have trailed in the end into sorts of religious cults. It is our 
opinion, therefore, that just as religion should be on the one hand 
purged of its crcdal aspects and fanaticism and made non-sectarian and 
fundamental, so also polities on the other hand must be relegated to 
its legitimate, sulHirdinate position in the scheme of collective life. The 
latter ran be best accomplished by separating the different collective 
fniclifiiis - .social, religious, ecc»nomical, educational etc. — from the 
amorplious and hybrid l»ody of our pri s«*nt politics. Then polities will 
l»c true politics and flourish better. Nationalism and politics are not 
iiuntical. In India natimialism cannot I>ut be prcdoniinantly religions. 
In si-eking to identify politics with nationalism, by trying to organise 
the nation on the political basis, wc arc rcpeatc»lly crcaling religious 
conflict. A change in the angle of vision is the greatest want of 
the lionr 

We would like to make a siigge.stion, tlioiigli it dcX‘S not fall quite 
'Ailliin our scope. .\ gootl part of the present confusion, and waste 
of money and entrgy c.an be saved, wc tliink, by the Congress 
foimnlating a liNid policy cd its «nvn. It may be said that in the con- 
stantly changing cirenmstances of the country, the Congress cannot 
have a (i.vtd ])n1icy. But if the Cmigrcss is for the realisatioti of 
self-government in India, then surely its first duty is to formulate a 
sclieiiif (if sclf-govtriinient, a truly Indian const itution, in conformity 
with the history and genius of the Indian people. The Congress 
Rl’i'uld therefore .'ipp.iiiit a commission to that end, coiisisliiv' iif 
the best men available in India or abroad for that purpose. And ulicii 
tilt* eoTistituti'Ui as framed by Ihriti will be approved by the coniilry, 
the Congress can settle down to its realisation throiigli all adctiuate 
nicans. And then mueh tif the present unseemly party-<iuarrcls will 

mitigated; for it will not matter much what means the different 
Parties adopted to realise the goal which was the same for all, so long 
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as they were honest. There will be i^reater catholicity and tolerance 
and confidence. We do not know whether this lay opinion of ours 
has any value in the expert eye. 

A Great Bengali Vedantin 

Ivittic is generally known of the great monk and Vedantin, Madhu- 
sudana Saraswati, the renowned author of AdvaitaSiddhi. The follow- 
ing short sketch, for wliirli we are indebted to an article by Pralliad C 
Divaiiji, in the last issue of Annals of the Bhandarkar 

Institute, will, we hope, be found interesting. The writer himself 
derives his information mainly from a Preface in Sanskrit written by 
Pandit Iswar Chandra to the IlariUlA i’ydkhya. Iswar Chandra’s 
auth/)rity is an ancient INIss. named VaUiikax'Ada Mim&nsd found with an 
old Brahmin family of B. Bengal. 

^ladhnsiulana was one of the four sons of one Puiandar^charya, 
a direct descendant of Rama Misra who had migrated from Kanaiij and 
settled at Nadia. On the death of his father, Piirandara was once 
invited by Madhnva PAsA, a Hindu king (?) of Vanga to his capital. 
On his way back, he saw the suburb of Kotnlipada, settled at its hamlet 
named T'sasuia, built a house which he named Piirandara- V.^tikfi and 
a temple for the goddess Sri-Dakshinamiirti Kulikfi, which are still said 
to exist. lie had four sr>ns named SriiiAtha, YfidavAnanda, Madhu- 
sudaiia and V.Agi.shachandra. The last died at a very young age but 
the first three became famous later on as Srinatha ChtidAinani, YadavA- 
nanda NyAvAcliArya and Madhusudatia Saraswati. Madhnsudaiia is con- 
sidered to Iiave flourished in the latter half of the i6th and the first 
half of the T 7 th century. 

Once upon a time, the story runs, I’urandara went with his two 
sons YAdava and ^ladhusudana to the court of Madhava PAsA and 
showed to him how l^rilliant and learned the latter was and at the 
end of tlie interview' exprts.sed a desire for a grant of the land on 
which he had built his hermitage. The king, though struck with 
Madhusudana’s ability, was not disposed to make the grant. This ex- 
asperated Madhusudana more than his father and so much filled him 
w'ith a .sen.'se of remorse that lie begged permission of his father to 
-turn a recluse wliich the latter granted. He thonnipcm because a Dandi 
Satinyasin and proceeded to Benares. 

Connerte.d with the journey there is a legend current in that 
province that Madhusudana, finding on his wav the river near Yasoliara 
overflooded, camped on its bank and prayed to God Varuna to give 
him a pas.sage tlirongli the river, ami got an inspiratkm in a 
dream that he would not find any c4>striirtion. On waking up he 
proceeded to cross the river on foot and did so without difficulty. 
The people therefore named the river after him. 

At Benares, he got hinistlf formally initiated into the Brahmavidyi^ 
by Visliw'cshwara Saraswati and sorm became widely known in the learned 
circles there and I)rgan to be adniin'd and respected on account 
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liis observance of strict penances and the practice of Yoga. It was 
there that he composed Advaita-Siddhi, his masterpiece on the Vedanta 
philosophy. It is said that the poet Tiilasidasa was his contemporary 
and lived at Henares. They having come to know each other, the. 
latter scut his Rdma^Charita^Mdnasa for the former’s perusal. Another 
legend that is nirrcnt nhont him is that the V^mperor Akbar 
having heard of his learning, once invited him for a discourse witli 
the savants of his court and that they were so struck with his mastery 
over the Sanskrit language that they paid him very high encomium. 
He is believed to have gone to reside at Hardwar in the latter part 
of his life and passed into Samddhi at the advanced age of 107 years. 


THE ESSENCE OP VEDANTA 

[VEDANTASARA] 

{Continued from page 34) 


^ 


6. He is the only competent student^ who, by studying in 
accordance* with the prescribed^ method the Vedas and the 
Vedaiiga.s^ (the books auxiliary to the Vedas), has obtained a 
general^ coniprohensioii of the entire Vedas, who, being absolved 
from all sins in this or in a i»revioiis® l.n'rth by the avoidance 
of the action.^ known as Kdmya and those forbidden in the 
scriptures and by the performance of actions called \ifya (daily 
obligatory rite.s) and \aimittika (obligatory on .special occa.sions) 
as well as by penance and devotion, has become entirely pure 
in mind, and wlio has adopted the four Sddhanas or means for 
the attainment of spiritual knowledge. 

Student— It is connected with *PramM/ the last word of the 
text. Ily Pramdtd is meant the man who is infallible in scriptural or 
worldly conduct. Or it may mean pure Conscionsiiess ns reflected in 
fl'e mind. Or again, according to another commentator, it signifies 
flic pupil of pure conduct of any of the three higher ca.stes. 

2 Prescribed method— By practising Brahtnacharya and other 
austerities of the student life. 

3 Yedangas— Tliese are six in number (a) Shikshd (The science 
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of proper articulation and pronunciation), (b) Kalpah (Rituals or 
ceremonies), (c) VyUkaranam (Grammar), (d) Niruktam (Etymological 
explanation of difficult Vedic words), (e) Chhandas (The science of 
prosody), (f) fyotisham (Astronomy). 

4 General etc. — Otherwise there will be no necessity for his further 
study of the scriptures. 

5 Previous etc. — This is in explanation of the cases of Vidura and 
other sages who, though not endowed with scriptural knowledge etc.,, 
were yet said to have attained the highest realisation. These sages 
were born with purity and other requisites of realisation as a result 
of their studying scriptures etc. in a previous birth.] 



7. The sacrifices such as Jyotishtoama^ etc. which enable 
their performers to get the desired fruits such as living in heaven 
etc., are known as Kantya? Kanna. 

fl Jyothhtoma-^omp. the s<Tiptural passage, wriwrft 

— “With a view to go to heaven perform the Jyolishtonia 
sacrifice.** 

2 Kamya etc. — ^*rhoBe ceremonies which are performed with a definite 
motive are called Kamya Karma.] 

I 

8. Forbidden acts, such as slaying^ the Brahmin etc., arc 
those which bring about undesired results as going^ to hell etc. 

fl Slaying etc. — Drinking and other vices are incliuled. 

2 Going c/c.— Additional punishments include worldly afflictions 

etc.] 



9. Daily rites such as Sandhyd^ etc., the non-performance 
of wliich causes harm are called Nitya Karma. 

[l.S’andhya ctc.—The morning, noon and evening prayers of the 
people of the three higher c.nstes. 

Pancha Mahdyajna or the five daily obligatory sacrifices of u 
householder are also included.] 

10. JdteshtP- sacrifices etc., which are performed sub- 
sequent to the birth of a son etc., are called the Naimiitika^ 
Karma or rites observed on special occasions. 
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ri Jiteshtl—Comp. Tait. Saiiih. j. a. s- 3- ClUVIltl fwAs 

IIS an^i” 

2 Naimittika etc.— The rites whose performance are obligatory on 
a lioiiseholdcr on special occasions.] 

Mwt ip f n ft — qTOew(m8i)qr8r^ i 

II. The penances such as Chdndrdyana?- etc., are rites 
which arc instrumental in the expiation of sin. 

[1 CliJndrdyaua etc . — Regarding the four varieties of penances see 
Maiui XI J17 — 220. The KriciicliUras or other austerities are also in- 
cluded. Comp. Matiu XI. 2(^9— 216.] 


I 

12. The Upd.sanas or devotions such as arc described in 
the Shdndilya Vidyd^ are mental^ activities relating to the 
Sa^una^ llrahman. 

[1 Shdmlilya etc. -This is the famous chapter of tlic Chhandogya 
Ujiaiiisliad beginning with isrfw? iI^”~“All this is verily Brah- 

man etc.” (.5. i.|. 1). DaUara VUiyA etc. (Chh. Upa. 8. 1) are also 
included. 

2 Mental etc.— as distinguishcil from real knowledge. The 
Tpasiina is distinct from Jiianain or Knowledge as in the latter case 
all diliiTcnccs l»ctwccti the meditator and the object of meditation are 
obliterated, 

3 ctr.' ■ Brahman with attributes such as power of creation 
t'tc. Tlic word .Safiuna is used to make a distinction between mental 
activities and c'oiiiplcte absorption in the Highest Self in which case all 
ideas of the object are entirely effaced.] 

('I'o l>e continued) 




HINDU PEACE AND CHRISTIAN POWER 

By J.\nk AtDK.v. 

(Continned from page 44) 

"But/* said the missionary, "what about Nirvana and all that 
iiegative philosophy?*’ 

"It was not the Buddha who made it negative. Doubtless lie and 
the Christ, too, would be surprised at many of the doctrines of their 
‘followers.* The Buddha said : *I^t him cultivate the good will with- 
'Jut measure towards the whole world, above, below, around, unstinted, 
ttnniixed with any feeling of making distinctions or showing pre- 
ferences. This state of heart is best in the world. It is Nirvazia.’ 
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**Aiid any one who thinks he preached a negative doctrine or a 
life of apathetic meditation should listen to this/* 1 said, as I whipped 
out a little note-book I had been using for specially interesting quota- 
tions : ** life of indolence is an abomination, and lack of 

energy is to be despised The teaching of the Buddha does not 

require men to go into homelessness or to resign the world but 

whatever men do, whether they remain in the world as artisans, 
mcrcliants, and oflficers of the king, or retire from the world and devote 
themselves to a life of religion, let them put their whole heart into 

their task, let them be diligent and energetic and if they live in 

the world not a life of self but a life of truth— then surely joy, peace 
and bliss will reign in their minds.* ** 

Miss Shearer also had produced a note-book. 

“Where did you find all that?** 

“In Paul Carus's version of the gospel of Buddha. I wish that 
every Westerner would read it and that great Hindu classic, the 
Bhagavad Gita, or ‘Song Celestial.* We pass ignorant generalizations 
from mouth to mouth about the ‘negative philosophy* of the Indians— 
and what Occidental in a million has ever studied the Hindu scriptures ?** 
“He will do well if he .studies his own I** The missionary returned 
to her guns. “Any one who really knows and follows the gospel of 
Christ—** 

“But that*s just the point : no one can really know and follow 
the gospel of Christ without following— whether he knows it or not— 
the gospel of these others. Rvery one of the great world-teachers 
taught the same thing. All taught that this same one Truth they 

preach wiB deliver. All taught the laying down of the life of the 

limited self. All emphasized the .spirit and not the letter. All said, 

‘Be in the W’orld, but not of it— you have only to go- through the 

several scriptures to be struck with the similarities on every page.** 
“Well, my dear,*’ interrupted Mi.ss Shearer, “the proof of the 
pudding is supposed to be in the living. If Indian religious teachings 
are so uplifting, how do you account for the misery and degradation 
among the Indian people?** 

“Hvery one knows that India’s great weakness is social exclusive- 
ness, which grew out of keeping the highest knowledge in posscs.sion 
of the ‘twice-born* castes and away from the mas 5 ;es. India, which is 
paying dearly for that exclusiveness today has waked up to that fart 
that she will never be anything until she repairs her fault and paticnlly 
educates those whom she has neglected.** 

“Ah!” said Miss Shearer triumphantly, “.so yon admit—** 

“But on the other hand** — ^I looked into her face as into that of 
the whole western world— “our own great weakness is spiritual exclu- 
siveness and arrogance and the assumption that our prophet and our 
doctrine alone can save inaTikiiid. As an Indian gentleman said to nie 
yesterday, ‘The Christians fondly believe that the I^ord is their private 
discovery I* Don’t you truly think that the Hindu idea of all the great 
religious teachers as saviors and divine incarnations is more beautiful 
and tolerant, and more really Christian, than ours?” 
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*'Tliere waa but one divine incarnation I *’ flamed Miss Shearer. 
“Jesus Christ is the only son of God. \Ve*re told that in the Bible, 
over and over.” 

“And llicir Bible— the Mahahharata, which in its oldest form 
antedates the Christian era by several centuries—tells them, ‘Whenever 
there is a decline of religion and virtue, and whenever there is an 
ascendency of vice, I incarnate nn’self for the establishment of Dharma, 
of rij'htcousness, and for the de.struction of the wicked.* And as^ain, 
‘Whatever path a man may choose ac'cnrdiii];; to his own inclination 
and inborn tendencies, I reveal myself through that path.* ‘He the 
lyord is One, Truth is One,* says the Rij;vcda, ‘but men call It by 
various names.' ** 

Which is the liner ideal— the bigger and more inspiring point of 
view ? vShall we have one single manifestation of divine goodness, one 
.single, inspired book, to guide us through human history, or shall we 
have all the divine men and the sacred b(X)ks that our brothers of 
every time and clime have contributed to the rich storehouse of the 
ages ? Is it to impress our will and our way on the world that the 
Christian Church exists ? Or should it be to present our way, modestly 
among other ways, for men to choose of their own accord, if our lives 
make it seem irresistibly attractive? 

]Miss Shearer and the missionaries gave me up; and I went from 
the intense physical activity and intellectual narrowness of the 
missionary compound to the spiritual breadth and peace of the Hindu 
monastery. 

'riiis group of dignitied terraced buildings on the Ganges, above 
Calcutta, was founded by the famous .Swami Vivekananda, who became 
sn well-known a figure at the Chic.'igo rarliamcnt of Religions. On 
the <leath of his Master, Sri Kair.akrishna — a great Ilindu saint of the 
Iasi ( iiilnry-he rallied and held together the handful of young men 
who had been the sage’s close.st »lisciplcs. The little band lived for 
years in gnat poverty, in the ruins of an old garden near the place 
of llieir blaster’s cremation. But, thmigh their bodies were frer|uently 
nrnr starvation, their minds and spirits s^oared high— in the long days 
and nights of continuous prayer and incditalioii. 

Siu’h lives of devotion could not remain forever hidden in a garden. 
The monks went on pilgrimages and Invanie known throughout for their 
cliaraeter .and learning. Their conildiiation of the orthodox Vodic 
priiuipU-s with a brn.ader-than-orlliodox appliealion of these in the 
solving of Tinlian st.cial problems won tlie best elements in all grades 
of Hindu society. Then eainc the cntliiisiastic reception of .‘^wami 
Vivekananda in America and the subseepK-nt impetus to the consolida- 
tion of the work at home. Today the Order of Ramakri.shna-Vivek.i- 
u.iiul-a numbers some three huiidreil of the most intelligent and best 
traiiU'd men in India, with hundreds of others c mstaiitly applying for 
afhiiission. I'roni the head monasterv at Calcutta, they have established 
i'raiieli monasterie.s, hospitals, dispensaries, .scIkhiI.s, <irphaiiag«'S, and 
woinetrs religious houses also, tliroughoiit the length and breadth 
of the country. Their influence, since they arc working in harmony 
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with India's own cultural tradition^ is probably greater than that of 
any other modern Hindu religious movement. They have taken as 
their motto Siva-Sheva-—*' God and Service.” Thus to the old ideal of 
the Indian monk as an isolated wanderer,* absorbed in contemplation 
of the Divine, they have fiddcd the ideal of worshipping God in acts 
of service to man. Much of their time is spent in nursing, caring for 
and educating the poor. In this Order there is of course no caste, and 
the highest Brahman serves the lowliest beggar, often going specially 
to the great mclas, popular festivals and other gatherings where fever 
and disease are prevalent, in order to perform this service. The night 
I arrived at the monastery, a band of some half-dozen of the younger 
monks and novices had just returned from such an expedition. 

The next day two of them set forth on pilgrimage, one to the 
Himalaya and the other tc a great shrine in the South. For months 
thev would be plunged in the silence of their own “withdrawn” com- 
munion with the Universal Spirit that they had also been .serving in 
their pariahs at the mcla. Not only are they no whit behind the 
missionaries with the pariah, but they are gradually bringing other 
Hindus to fheir broader conception. In their wise alternation between 
the life of action and the life of contemplation-making the one feed 
the other— they seem to me to go beyond our western idea of purely 
social service with no nourishing inspiration from periods of quiet witli- 
drawal. 

Meanwhile in the guest-house on the Ganges, the English lady and 
I began our studies. The Hindus believe that for each of us there 
is a natural temperamental path of approach to Truth. Hence the lir^t 
thing a Hindu teacher d(X!S, is to find out what his pupil's natural 
path is. At first this waiting attitude w'as a bit disconcerting to us, 
used as we were to the western preacher-debater’s dynamic plunge 
into the midst of things. Our lessons were given, not in a seminary 
lecture-room or a crowded corner of a busy mini.ster's office, but under 
a tree in the garden, by the broad-flowing Ganges ; and instead of the 
western ministerial “live wire” there was our venerable Swami, coming 
down Ibe path from the monastery gate, in his yellow robe and peaked 
cap, witli a ro.se in his liand for each of us ! 

He would settle himself in a corner under the big banian, where 
the village children came shyly to “take the dust” from the holy man’s 
feet, and the cows, like spoiled chiblren also, muzzled into his anii 
for the bits of fresh green he never failed to have for them. Other 
animals wandered about peacefully ; over on one side of the garden 
the young dispensary swanii served his patients- -villagers in their 
green shawls and blue-and-»)range mantles, piclures(|iic groups against 
the white plaster lioiise ; farther on the sadhtts came and w'ciit about 
the tasks of the day —gardening, drying grains, culling flowers, pf*’" 
paring rice for the poor. Great barges of golden hoy drifted past us 
down the river to the musical chanting and rhythmic bending of 

• Thsold ideal of Sannyaaa was not more eplf-istolation and wanderingi but aleo th<* pread*- f 
Ing of the epritual truchii-— Editor, P, B, 
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lithe brown bodies of tlie rowers. And in the midst of all this tranquil 
life we sat with our swami under the big tree. 

With Hindus it is always individual teaching; so we came one 
by one and took our seats beside him. He spread his shawl for us over 
the hard knobs, smiled upon us and said nothing. In consequence we 
did just what w'as expected of ns : opened the over-crammed closets 
of our minds and hearts and let the whole melange of mixed thoughts 
and worries and ideas roll out before him. T^ike all modem Westerners 
we were full of “problems.” All my first questions were about social 
and economic conditions in my country. 

He listened. I am sure he had never heard such a mental uproar. 

“Is there nothinf; one can do?*** I asked finally. 

“Yes, there is something. You can forget, forget your country, 
forget all these troubles and perplexities and work on yourself.** 

“Hut isn’t that .selfish ?” 

“No. It is never .selfish to seek the higher self, to seek wisdom. 
For, when you have found it, it will be for all. And until you have 
found it, what can you contribute that is worth anything? All this 
running about in an attempt to settle this and that external problem is 
like so much repairing of the roof in one corner while a fre.sh leak 
is breaking out in another.” 

“Then we are not to try to help the urorld at all?** 

He shook his head with gentle obstinacy. “The only way to help 
the world, to purify society, is to purify the individual. You Westerners 
have the unshakable conviction that some day all the evil of the world 
will fie disposed of by reforms and philanthropic organizations and 
that then will come the millennium. But we Hindus say that logically 
no such thing can happen. For what is this world, all this appearance, 
or maya as we call it, but the plavground of two forces— attraction and 
rc]ni1sion, or, in ethical language, good and evil? Honv can you have 
life without these two? No— this world is siiiiplv a grand moral gyniiia- 
sinm, in which souls may gain slrciiglh and insight through various 
tests and experiences- -and so iiltiinately God-real i/ation and liberation. 
We belic'vc in progressive unfoldment, from lower to higher sljites of 
consciousness —from the lowest animal to the highest god — and in the 
action and reaction, the sowing and reaping, incident upon .successive 
phases of developnunt. 

"But,** he continued, “ITindu philosophy says that you cannot be 
lugged into paradise on the shoulders of some one else’s suffering. You 
must struggle, .and never cease straggle, in order to attain the con- 
sciousness of that supreme life— knowloilgc— bliss that is our idea of 
heaven — happiness. For to us God is not a person, favourable to some 
and unfavourable to others— who have not been lucky enough to hear 
aliout him through one special religious system that he approves of. 
He is Immanent Spirit, pervading every atom of this universe, nearer 
than the near, the verv breath and life and heart of every being. And 
I'v quieting re.st]ess thoughts and drawing in the .scattered senses from 
those outer objects that divert us, we may gradually purify and clear 
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the mind till we do behold the Lord himself— not far off, not separate 
from ourselves, but here and now, shining effulgent within us!’* 

Such peace and beauty had come into the strong old face that I was 
moved to say, "You have known that experience— of God-rcaii^fation — 
yourself ?’* 

‘‘It is the joy and davspring of my life! And you too will know 
it,” he assured me with quid conviction. "ICvcry soul in the universe 
will llnally know it — as surely as there is within every soul the principle 
of expaiisi<m, intelligence, growth, that will not stop until the very 
outermost limit has been reached. Rut our sysltMii for accekTiiting this 
prcce.ss of soiil-(*xpansion we call Vogii; ami, when a person has found 
that particular Yoga-path that is the right path for him, he can go 
much faster. 

‘‘You have doubtless heard a lot of pseudo-oriental nonscn.se about 
this Yoga,” he went on, ‘‘from clever charlatans seeking to exploit 
their psvcliic powers. But in reality there is nothing m\slcrious -jr 
‘occult’ about it. Yoga is a straighlforwaril science, with certain specific 
rules, which, if faithfully followed, pro<luce certain specific results. A 
man may be an atheist, and, if he follows the rules, he will arrive at 
the same results as the most ardent devotee. There is a Yoga for 
every temperament and every station in life : for the man of action in 
the thick of the world; for the man of emotion, who needs images and 
symbols and ceremonies to help him realize; for the experimental man, 
of scientific and agno.stic tendency; for the philosophic and analytic 
man, uho likes to reason and come to the end by shci‘r force of logic. 

‘‘This last Yoga, /uana-l^oga, is, I think, your natural path of 
development,* he added. '‘.\nd I want you to go to Reiiares and have 
instruction from a much more learned swaini there, wlio can explain 
to you the subtleties of the Hindu philosophy— our theory of involiiti«iTi 
and ev(;hition, Karnta, reinearnation and the great corner-stoTic of 
ethics and the Hindu social .‘iystcni, iiharma. \Vc are not seeking 
converts or church-members f Jxi a th-uisand Ramakrishiia-Viveka- 
nanda organi/ations come and go. Try to realize the bigbest Truth; 
practise it in any way you can, through any form of work or wcrsliip 
that is natural to yon. .Ulegiance to the principle is all \vc ask of 
you.’= 

"That is very different from the idea held by the Christian 
missionaries ! ” 

"Ooil bless them,” lie said gently; '‘thev are following tlieir con- 
viction. To ns it seems odd that (he West claims itself as a 'Christian’ 
civiliration, with a ‘Christian’ rlinreh. Christ was an oriental ascetici 
pn;arhing the doctrines of non-resistanre, renunciation, taking no rare 
for the morrow. 

h-xcuse 1110,” he apologized; *‘i mn speaking of your countrymen 
But I am not unappreciative of the real gifts of the Christian iiiis- 
sionarlfs m)r of tlieir very real service- of i diicalion and .social bctler- 
ment— to India. They came and waked us Hindus to a lardy sense 
' { our own duly. We were too introspective, too unsocial ; 
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we carried our spiritual preoccupation to an extreme. There 
is much that we would gladly learn from the missionaries— wCi^ 
the educated classes, as well as our pariahs. But will the day ever 
come when missionaries will go to a country and ask its people to 
tell them how to be of help? If missionaries did that, all India will 
be converted to Christianity overnight! Wc are about the only x^ractis- 
ing Christians in the world, anyhow,’* he added, with a mischievous, 
twinkle. 

1 laughed with him. "But arcn*t all the cock-sureness and superiority 
of the West just signs of extreme youth?’* I suggested. 

"Surely — surely,*’ said the swami serenely. "Bor nations as for- 
individuals there are two great rhythmic twin a.spects of life : appropria- 
tion— renunciation. As we say, pravritli dharma, nivritti dharma— the. 
path to power and the path to x^eace. And men must go through the 
one before they are ready for, or can understand, the other. What 
meaning has renunciation for your peasant immigrant or for our pariah ? 
J'irst jicquire and enjoy, know power, the Hindu scriptures teach, and 
then and then only will you know the nothingness of power and be ready, 
nay eager, to renounce it. So these two systems, the oriental and the 
occidental, are exactly lilted to deal with tlie two complementary phases 
«)f huniaii experience. We sliould value them for what they are instead 
of decrying. And now we go to the temple— gongs are sounding for 
vespers." 

Just to enter that temple at the monastery was to be blessed. One 
put tlie shoes from otf oik ’s feet, spiritually as well as physically, and 
came in hushed, to lake one’s place among the motionless figures of the 
Broihers— each .seated in fine alrxffncss upon liis own prayer-mat on the 
wliite iiiarhlc floor. 

Ill the inner tomiile, beyond the dusk of the outer room, was the 
altar, a glowing jewel -pale fltiwiTs, archaic gold, the priest with his 
waving lights and gongs and conchs. And then of a sudden, 
unexpectedly, frniii tlu'sc slalue.sque .silent figures— the sonorous burst 
of a gre.ai cliant, like a Gregorian plaiii-.song. It gathered volume and 
p(i\ver as each additional plirase increased its ardor. The nxun was 
charged witli the passion of devotion and a.spiratioii that swept from 
the exultant stanzas. 

Silciu'e then the more coiiqiletc for this tremendous outburst of song. 
The lights are diinincd, the prie.st withdraws and the wor.shixx'r is 
left alone with his ow n meditation. Sonic of the Brothers go out ; 
others remain, .shrouding themselves in their draperies, like marble 
ligiires in their remote immobility. 

Tl’cn— I never knew how long we stayed there, sometimes for 
JJuiinles, sometimes for hours— each, os the spirit moved him, made 

salntalion, took his prayer-mat, put on his shoes and went out 
into the worhl of duties. 

I'or the Brothers, back to the monastery and tlieir evening studies. 

us, back to the guest-house under the stars. The Turner magic 
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of the now misty gray river— points of flame here and there through its 
gossamer curtain. Supper, quiet talk on the veranda, and sleep — to 
the songs of boatmen and the minor sweetness of a flute afar off.* 


NEWS AND REPORTS 

Birthday Anniversary of Sri Ramakrishna 

The birthday anniversary of Sri Ramakrishna falls this year on 
Saturday, the 5th March. Public celebrations will come off on either 
next day or on the i3tli March. We shall be glad to receive reports of 
celebrations. 


Kumbha Mela at Brindabani-^an Appeal 

Sri Ramakrishna Mission Sevashram, Brindaban sends out its appeal 
for contributions in cash or kind in order that it may discharge its self- 
imposed duties of properly serving the diseased. The Sevashram has 
at present provision for thirteen indoor patients. It specially requires 
13 mosquito nets, 13 quilts and 13 warm coats or sweaters, instruments 
for saline injection. Allopathic and Homeopathic medicines for pneu- 
monia and cholera and at least Rs. for diet etc. The require- 

ments want to be fulfilled immediately in view of the coming Kumbha 
Mela at Brindaban. It is hoped that the readers of the PrahudJha 
Bharala are aware of the ensuing Kumbha Mela at Ilardwar. It is 
the custom of the Vaishiiavas however ti» a.sseinble at Hrindabi'in durini: 
the month of Maglia (Jaiiuari-h'ebruary) and spend the whole nituitli 
on the sands of the Jnmn.!, before leaving for Ilardwar. It is expected 
that this ytar also there will l>e a large assemblage of them; 
and there will therefore be many cases of illness which the Sevashram 
will have to attend to. Will our kind readers and their friends eome 
forward with unstinted help? All conlrilHitioiis may be sent to “Swann 
Girijananda, Secy., Sri Ramakrishna ^li.ssion Sevasliraiii, Brindaban, 
Muttra.” 


Another Ashrama at Malabar 

Swami Nirmalananda, president of the Ramakrishna Ashrama at 
Bangalore, opened anrjther centre of the Ratiiakrishna Order on the mth 
Dec. last, in South Malabar at a short distance frrnn the Ottapalam 
railway station. The .\shrania has been named the Niraiijana Ashrama 
after a prominent disciple of Sri Ramakrishna, Swami Niranjananaiida. 
It is situated on a beautiful site on the river Bh&rata. The site was 


« From ASIA. New York. 
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A free gift of a Nambudiri Brahman family. On the opening day, 
devotees and Sannyasiiis from the other centres of Malabar assembled 
at the new Aslirania. There ^-as puja and bhajana and distribution of 
prasada. In the evening Swaini Nirmalananda discoursed to all present 
on the Divinity of man and the problems confronting the modern world, 
on the part which Indians, and especially Hindus, have to play therein, 
and on the necessity of everyone becoming a hero by calling out the 
latest Divinity within and the futility of trying short-cuts and the 
urgent need of patient and hard work. May the Ashrama be a source 
of ever increasing good to mankind! 

At tha Ananda-Ashrama, California 

With Sv^atiii Paraniananda*s return from Boston on July 3uth, 
summer activities eonimeneid at the Aiiunda-Ashrama. Classes were held 
under the trees, all sitting on the grass around the Swami. At eight 
in the niorning when the whole Ashrama sparkles with new life and 
e.verylhiiig is fresh an<l fragrant, the Sw.nnii held the morning medita- 
tion. At ncKUi, tasks were laid aside, whether of the desk or of the 
field, and the workers were again brought into contact with the inner 
source of things through the Swami’s iiUerpritation of the teachings 
of the Buddha as contained in the “Dhamniapada.” At four in the aftcr- 
iKK^n the Swanii spoke on the “Bhagavad-Ciita.** Business men and 
woineti who came t<i spend their vacation at the Ashrama were pro- 
founilly affected Iw the spirit and power of this school and went back 
to their w<»rk refresbed and restored. 

On -August j.:nd, tbe .Swami spoke f<^r the Pasadena Koriini at a 
meeting held in I.ibiary Park, Pasadena, at an early hour in tbe morn- 

Tbe Liberal Catholic Church of St. Albans in Hollywood, where 
Swami spoke tlirce years ag»), again claimed him for its Vesper Service 
of August igth A large congregation was present and deep interest 
shown ill the Swaini’s address which had as its theme, “Yoga and 
Mysticism.’* He also S])oke at I.a Caiiyada’s new Cominiiiiity Church, 
on Suiid.'iv morning, September iptli, on “Hnnnoiiy of Life.” In addi- 
tion to these activities, the Swaini has been giving a series of IceUires 
on V'ridav evenings during August ami September, at the Divine Science 
Chnrcli at Lf.»s .Angeles, and during the month f»f September has spoken 
oil Wednesday evenings in .Alhambra at the home of two old students. 

On October a.stli the Swami left California for Boston after three 
months spent at the .Aiiaiida-.Ashrama. During these months and 
liofore, the work of the B«islnii Centre ha^ been ably carried by Sister 
Satya-Prana and Mi.ss Philndclpbiis who eondiictcd the cla.s.scs and the 
servu-cs. September saw the terminatioti of the Swaini’s lecture courses 
^*1 cities near l>v the Anandn-.Asbratna, so that the month of October 
''as^ devoted almost exclusively to the Ashrama. The great religious 
estival, Durga Piija, wlitcli la.sts for three days, was celebrated 
y the members of the Ashrama household even as it is in India. 
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After tlie Swami's departure nil services and classes at the Aslirama 
were conducted by Swami Akhilananda. 


R. K. Mission Sevashram and tha Kumbha Mela at Hardwar 

We beg to announce to the public that the “ruriia Kumbha Mela** 
will come off at Hardwar in March-April next after a lapse of twelve 
years. The Mission Sevaslirani will then have to strain every nerve to 
alleviate the sufferings of the sick, helpless pilgrims, both liigh and 
low, in all possible ways. In order to meet the exigency properly and 
successfully, pre-arrangement is imperatively necessary. The Sevash- 
rain’s work will comprise the following items : 

(i) Permanent Hospital Relief Section. — This will contain i Doctor, 
a Compounders, i Dresser and several Nurses. They will be in charge 
of the Permanent Hospital, both indoor and outdoor, except the Cholera 
Section. 

(ii) Temporary Relief Section. — This section will have i Doctor, i 
Compounder and 2 Nurses, who will go round every day from camp to 
camp to find out patients who are unable to come to the Sevashram, and 
treat them there. They will also inform the Headquarters, if they 
find any case requiring to be removed to the Hospital. 

(iii) Special Cholera Relief Section.— This department will consist 
of several groups of volunteers, (a) One party of the volunteers will 
be in charge of the nursing department of cholera patients in a 
Special Ward, throughout day and night, (b) The duty of another 
batch of workers will be to bring in cholera patients on Ambulance C.ir.s 
and to cremete the dead ones, (c) And tlie third parly will contain 4 
workers who w'ill disinfect the places from where cholera patients will 
be brought. 

(iv) Kitchen .Section. — The workers of lliis section will take charge 
of the Kitchen and ^Stores Department and prepare food for the patients, 
workers and guests. 

B’lt to carry out the plan .successfully, about Rs. io,<x)o will l^e 
required at the lowest cstiinate. The Stvasliram hopes that this help 
will be readily fortlicoiiiing frf*ni the charitable piiMic. Contributions, 
in cash or kind, may be sent to (i) Swniiii Kalyananaiida, Iloiiy. Secy., 
R K. Alission Sevaslirain, I*. O. Kankhal, I)t. Saliaraiipur, U. I'.; or 
(2) The Manager, rdbodhaii Oliice, i, Miikbcrji Lane, Ikighbazar, 
Calcutta; or (3) The rresident, R. K. Mission, 1*. O. Belur Math, Dt 
Howrah, Bengal. 
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To which the Swami replied : *'Yes, he did. But he also 
initiated the institution of service. You must take him in toto. 
But that you do not do. Some there are who refuse to work. 
They want, to use the Master’s words, to have the ‘butter’ 
put into their mouth, they will not chum it out themselves. 
Everything must be given them ready-made ! That is why 
initiation into Sannyasa docs not conduce to progress. 

“Unless we dedicate ourselves to the ser\dce of others, 
we can do little good to them. Infinite sympathy and patience 
arc needed. A bad health is a great impediment, it often 
causes mental irritation. 

“Was not Swamiji sativika, of a calm and dispassionate 
mind? Who was ever so sativika as he? My impression of 
him is not derived from hearsay, but from constant companion- 
ship and ocular evidence. I have seen him sitting at medita- 
tion at nine in the evening, quite insensible to the bitter stings 
of swarms of mosquitos, and rising from it at five in the 
morning to take an early bath. It seemed as if Shiva himself 
was meditating, so deeply absorbed and unconscious of the 
external he would be! Self-control and balance, — these are 
characteristics of saliva gtina. Swamiji saw that India cannot 
redeem herself unless she passes previoush” through rajas or 
activity. That is why he preached the doctrine of selfless work 
which is rajas or activity inspired and controlled by sattv'i or 
mental poise and dispassion. 

“How hard a teacher has to labour to be able to help tlie 
pupil ever .so little I He must bring himself down to the level 
of the pupil and take liim up by the hand step by step. 

“Swamiji once severely castigated one at Meerut, who 
could not help but yet criticised. When we came upon him 
at Bombay about to embark for Chicago, he said ; ‘I find my 
power of sympathy has grown considerably, I feel keenly for 
others.’ It was there that on seeing plackards in which a 
certain di.sciple’s lecture on his master whom he looked upon 
as a Divine Incarnation was announced with the distdple’s 
name printed in big letters and his master’s in small, Sw’amiji 
asked : ‘What do you think of this kind of preaching?’ I found 
nothing special about it. Swamiji replied : ‘Do you believe 
this kind of preaching is any good ? Do you note the difference in 
the letters? One must preach by one’s life and character so 
that others may know therefrom that one’s teacher must have 
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l)een a Divine Incarnation to be able to build up such a life 
and character.’ And in fact Swamiji preached exactly in this 
way. He never preached Sri Ramakrishna as an Avatara. 
The one lecture he delivered on him was at New York on the 
cve of his departure for Engfland. While I lived with him 
in America, I had occasions to attend some .of his lectures, 
i enquired of some of tlie audience how they found the lectures. 
They praised them very hipfhly. When I mentioned this to 
Swamiji, he said: ‘Do I merely lecture} I give them^ some- 
thing solid, — do it consciously and they also feel it.* Indeed 
mere lectures can accomplish nothing. 

“The slightest thought of self tarnishes a good w*ork and 
makes it inane. It docs not confer Immortality. Even the 
])OSSCssion of the entire earth does not satisfy. Man seeks to 
i:onciner celestial regions by performing sacrifices. But then 
Inclra obstnicts him for fear of losing his dominion. The 
Taramahamsas, the sages, however, acquire Divine powers even 
in this life. The Lonl’s associates at Vaikiintha have all the 
.same appearance as the Lord, only they do not wear the Divine 
jewel Kaustubha/* 

Here someone enquired whether what the Swami just then 
«iid was only an allegory or a literal truth. The Swami 
replied' “Why not a literal truth? It is quite possible that 
llie liigher thought world :ilsio has its formal counterpart. As 
von tliiiik .so you become. The Master said : ‘A piece of lead 
thrown into a i)ool of mercury becomes mircr.ry. Even so by 
ihiiikiiig of the Lord, one becomes like Him.* Thought con- 
fleiises into fonn. 

“There is no change in the Atman. It is eternally the 
same. All changes arc in the Prakriti. It eventually becomes 
purer and purer. You may purify Prakriti even in this life. 

“India has made vast progress in psychology, for that has 
hcjn her special study. The West has done wonders in the 
study of the material world, and is creating new varieties of 
animals and plants. What miracles have not Burbank done ! 

• . . They would analy.se the soil of a land, find out what crops' 
can best grow there and produce accordingly. But kno^ring that 
consciousness can never be derived from matter, the Hindus 
^isiclercd the material world as less iinix>rtant and devoted 
fheir best attention to the inner world and eventually discovered 

secrets of the Atman. 
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*'The two are existmg aide by side^ — ^heaven and hdl, God 
and the world. Withdraw the mind from the one and it goes 
to the other. Draw it away from the world, it goes at once 
to God and vice versa. For, there is only one substance after 
all. That does not mean that there is no distinction between 
dkarma and adharma, virtue and vice. The Master said that 
whatever takes us towards God is dharnia and whatever takes 
us away from Him is adharma/* 


THE WAY OUT 

By the Editor 

The world is an eternal mixture of good and evil as they 
are the ^obverse and reverse of the same thing. Evil is a 
chronic disease of the world. But what is alarming is that 
it has become acute in these days. Individualism has been 
running rampant during the last few decades to such an extent 
that it is beyond control now. It is vitiating family life* 
society, nations and races. 

The family has been in all countries and ages the natural 
sphere for achieving the moral development of man. The love 
of the family prestige and respect for the ancestors have al\va\s 
been strong influences in regulating virtue and monil life ami 
making social life healthy. The happiness of a family depciul^; 
on the mutual adjustment of its members, which is in itself 
a training in self-sacrifice. In these days of iK>Utical and in- 
dustrial upheavals and colonisation, and the economic indei>en- 
dcnce of women, family life has become extremely difticnlt <>n 
account of their destnictive influences. Further, the conver- 
sion of the marriage vow to a mere contract to all intents find 
ptiri)Oses, and its possible annulment have also a disintegratin>r 
influence on the family life ; and W'c have consecjiiently a loss 
of family virtues and their ennobling influence on men. 

In society, money-earning is occupying a most important 
place in man’s life. The greatest interest of the age seems 
to be in the accumulation of wealth. It leaves us no time for 
refinement and culture. All the functions of life seem to bi 
subordinated to this one concern and we have become so acens" 
tomed to it that we do not see its abnonnalily. But it has 
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bei^n to undermine the social basis. We have been neglecting 
the very object for which it is worth while acquiring wealth, 
namely, the spread of culture and happiness among men. 

It is sometimes supported by a philosophy. It is said that 
every man in pursuing his personal interest furthers the good 
of all, for the progress of the collective whole is the sum-total 
of the progress of the individuals. "It is therefore the duty 
of everyone to be reckless in pursuit of his own interest and 
virtue must have a separate field for its working apart from 
business.** The social re.sult of such a philosophy has been to 
create a break between material prosperity and morality in the 
life of man. He has two contradictory ideals set before him. 
What is condemnable in private is honourable in business. 
What is condemned in the individual is justified in the nation 
and even applauded. 

So long as a man is individualistic in outlook, he will take 
advantage over others and make them work for himself. He 
will take advantage of the laws of the land, and his competitors 
vnll find themselves helpless before him. He amasses immense 
wealth which creates a wide gulf between him and others, and 
this gives him furtlicr power to trample on all laws and morality, 
and even to force the Oovemment to carry out his wi^es. 
'fhe labourers are completely at his mercy. This is more or 
!ess the present condition of the world. The capitalists have 
^.nother great advantage in the increase of population which has 
made living dciir and forces the labourer to take up work on 
insiifiicienl wages. We have thus ever increasing wealth on 
tile one hand and progressive enslavement on the other. This has 
degmded the rich who care for nothing except their money and 
their enjoyment. 

Tlii.s lias prixluccd a spirit of revenge in the labourers and 
ihey are trying to repay them in the same coin. They have 
<»rganised themselves into trade unions and guilds etc. Their 
uicUumI of cocrfiioii is "strike**, but this is not always success- 
ful. h'or the Cloveminent often backs the capitalists in the 
name of public interest and breaks and crushes it. Thus the 
are scarcely able to make any headway against the enor- 
mous influence excR'ised by the rich. This often fills them 
hatred ; and being full of vigour and revenge, they may 
eventually upset the whole social order and civilisation together 
whatever is good, bad or indifferent in it. 
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The beneficence of present-day industrialism has been 
naturally challenged in the name of justice and morality. And 
as a result we have socialism, etc., whose aim is a morally 
perfect state in which government and law shall be unnecessary 
and also personal struggle for existence. It is considered that 
all attention to the production of wealth with no attention to 
its equal distribution is the cause of all trouble, and socialism 
etc. consequently uphold the demand of the masses for a larger 
share in the management and use of the cunimonwealth and its 
funds. In short, they want to raise man from the kingdom of 
necessity to the kingdom of freedom. Even the most unselfish 
among the capitalists sec in the plan of the socialists an attack 
on propert}" and a control on acquisition, which they consider 
detrimental to society, interested as the}^’ are in its present condi- 
tions. Socialists arc therefore looked upon as driving business 
to bankruptcy and creating class-consciousness and social war- 
fare. The doctrine of evolution is also put forward by them as 
necessitating competition for a healthy growth of life ; for pro- 
gress has been, according to them, ‘'connected with the natural 
law which renders selection necessar}', keeping up stress and 
competition by compelling every type to tend to ovemin the 
conditions of existence for the time being.** Socialism how- 
ever is gaining ground and is destined to be successful. But a 
socialism of the mob would be more dangerous to civilisation. 
The only way out seems to lie in the bri<lging of the gnli that 
has been created between the higher classes and the common 
people. 

In the collective life, individualism has revived the old 
tribal insolence under a new garb called nationalism which has 
once more given prominence to the idea of “might is right**. 
Patriotism may be commendable, but nationalism or the right 
of every nation to manage its own affairs regardless of any other 
and without moral considerations, cannot be tolerated. Still 
worse is the other doctrine that to every nation* its own life and 
power to work its will (be it moral or immoral) are more 
important than abstract ideas of truth and justice. So long as 
such ideas prevail, nations cannot but come into clash with one 
another and peace can only be a dream. 

Individualism is working havoc also as racial hatre<Ii the 
whites hating the coloured races. The disappearance of coloured 
races wherever the whites have occupied thdr lands, is ex- 
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plained by the theory of evolution ; for in the struggle for 
existence natives must go or 'work as labourers to the whites 
who are superior to them! They think that no amount of 
tiumanitarianism can arrest the cause of nature’s inexorable 
laws. 

Civilisation declines when individualism replaces commu- 
iialism in the life of a people, when it creates distinctions in the 
scKUeU', wiiich go on widening till at last points of common feel- 
ing and sympathy disappear. It shuts itself from the outside 
world, being guided by the same spirit of individualism, instead 
of that broad principle of commnnalism to which it owes its pro- 
gress and achicvcnieiiis. Individualism has been developed to 
the extreme in the inodern age, and civilisation is in danger of 
(k-slriiclion ; and unless unifying ideals prevail, a set-back to 
huni:in progre.ss is inevitable. 

Progress of civilisation and social well-being lie in the sub- 
ordination of the selfish to the unselfish, of the material to the 
spiritual. Coniiietitioii and struggle do not ultimately work for 
progress. The laws of evolution — struggle for existence and 
survival of the fittest— do not seem applicable to the aflFairs of 
men. There the motive force is more self-sacrifice than self- 
aggrandiscnicnt. Struggle with man is within himself, in con- 
trolling and subduing the lower mind, and thus manifesting the 
.\tiTian through education and culture. The evil that is in us 
cannot be got rid of by killing others but by spiritual uplift- 
nicnt. Unless the inherent selfishness of man is restricted by 
dhaniia or righteousness, desires controlled by conscience, the 
production and distribution of wealth equitably done, social 
stability is unthinkable. Without righteousness or dharma the 
so-called progress would only work the ruin of society. The 
life of a nation must be governed by a high moral ideal to which 
all the national powers niu.st be subordinated. The higher the 
ideal, the more cultured the society. It is idle to say that it 
is not practicable. Every nation must have a complete theory 
of life, and all its activities must be regulated in relation to that 
theory. In fixing its ideal a nation cannot safely ignore the 
ideal of renunciation ; for 'without it life is incomplete. This 
non-rccogiiition of the ideal of renunciation is the greatest defect 
of the modem world. Without renunciation which alone brings 
it home to us that true happiness lies in virtue and self-restraint 
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xBther than in enjoyment, there is little hope of our redemption. 
The ideal of hmhmacharya, of the celibate life, must be placed 
before the world. The proper control of the senses alone can 
put an end to all individual and national struggle. 

A due proportion between the population and the resources 
of a country should be maintained in order to avoid the neces- 
sity of plundering and occup5ring the lands of other peoples. 
The present earth-grabbing tendencies can be cured only by 
religion, bj*^ a life of self-control. In order that the population 
may not go beyond the resources, the ancient seers of India 
held before the people a liigh ideal of married life and of celibacy 
in earlier and later life. Thus did they try to avoid over- 
population and all its ugly consequences. 

The life of Sri Ramakrishna, an ideal for the age in more 
respects than one, upholds the ancient ideal of a perfect married 
life. A monk of monks and perfect in renunciation and self- 
control, he was yet married. That was evidently to demons- 
trate before people the highest ideal of married life, to show 
that instead of satisfying one’s senses, a pure and high purpose 
should be fulfilled in married life. He lived with his wife, 
gave her secular and religious training and had the highest 
respect for her ; but he had no carnal relations with her. lie 
showed what the highest ideal of a wedded life should be. By 
trying to follow him men and women will be blessed and prove 
a blessing to society, struggle and competition will be reduced 
by preventing over-population, and talented children will be 
bom endowed with great qualities and the false glamour of 
romance, fjbscuring the solitary grandeur and freedom of the 
soul as the ultimate aim in the name of an all-absorbing com- 
panionship, will be utterly destroyed. 

In the extreme type of the renunciation of money found in 
Sri Ramakrishna who could not even bear the touch of a coin 
or a metal pot, we find the i>otent antidote to the modern greed 
of gold. To his strong attachment for tnith which was so 
great that never an v.ntruth dropped from his mouth even in 
fnn, the modem world of hypocrisy, dishonesty and diplomacy 
stands in deep contrast. It is only the Inithfulncss, sincerity 
of purpose and child-like faith as found in Sri Ramakrishna 
that can give peace to the world. 
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The greatest ideal however that he holds to the modera 
world is that of inclusive toleration. He is the greatest har- 
moniser of human civilisations and institutions. He has found 
something of value in the conflicting views of life and religion 
and has pointed out to us that all religions and systems of 
thought are good so long as they by their special forms are 
capable of giving men a lift to the higher states of self-realisa- 
tion, and that as such they are complementary to each other 
and none is superior to the others. This message comes from 
the depths of his own spiritual realisations. He had realised 
that Oneness everywhere which is the goal of Advaita Vedanta. 
This highest truth of Vedanta is infinitely catholic, for it says, 
**Do not disturb the faith of any, even of those who through 
ignorance are attached to lower forms of v/orship ; help every 
one till you include all humanity.** It teaches a God which 
is the sum-total of all religions ideals ; and therefore it alone 
can be the universal religion and put an end to all fanaticism 
and narrow-mindedness. It recognises that growth is gradual 
and so it harmonises and regards all the preceding systems as 
.steps to the highest. Moreover it has this merit that it is the 
most rational of all religious theories and the world needs such 
a religion at present. It teaches the divinity of man, that man 
is potentially divine and that the diiferencc between man and 
man is one of degree and not of kind. This revolutionises our 
outlook upon man. It gives hope even to the worst criminal. 

The spirit of service which Sri Ramakrishna has brought 
into the world through his life and teachings is unique. Two 
things have to be combined to u.sher in a new era, — world- 
kindling spiritual enthusiasm and a social upheaval in the 
form of a passionate desire to sacrifice one's all in the service 
of the masses. These will sweep away the barriers that now 
divide mankind and set up a perfection in human fellowsliip. 
These are exactly what we have in the life and teachings of 
Sri Ramakrishna. All men good and bad, the greatest and the 
least- -are one in the Atman. For the same divinity is in all 
in spite of external differences. To serve the Lord as mani- 
fested in his children :s the greatest privilege we can have. 
No more privileges, but equal chances for all. Variety there 
shall be, for sameness is impossible in the phenomenal world. 
But because of that the more favourably placed should not 
t.vranniso over others. 

2 
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So in the life of Sri Raxnakrishna we have a message for 
the modern world, of strife and competition. It is a message 
of harmony which while recognising differences among men and 
nations as regards their natural aptitudes, creeds and faiths, 
renders possible for mankind in various grades of development 
to live in peace and amity by organising themselves into an 
interdependent universal family, each nation contributing its 
quota to the progress of man and civilisation. Human perfec- 
tion can be reached only through the evolution of the varied 
qualities of the different races and nations. Each man or 
nation can manifest only a particular aspect of the infinite 
glory of the Atman. So destniction of weaker peoples through 
exploitation or fanaticism means a great loss to human progress. 
It is ail ideal of service, faith in man, universal harmony, and 
love and tender concern for the frailties of man due to incom- 
plete growth that Sri Ramakrishna holds up to the world. Will 
it accept the ideal and refresh its wcaiy soul ? 


RUDRADHYAYA 

By Swami Kamaleswarananda 

The Rudr^idhydya, or the chapter about the God Rudra, 
is the sixtenth chapter in the White Yajur Veda. In this 
chapter the three main subjects dealt with in the Vedas, 
namely, Work, Worship and Knowledge, are so clearly and 
harmoniously treated that the student, who is anxious to learn 
the fundamental principles of Vedic teaching, cannot do better 
than give his attention to it. From the study of this chapter 
he will also realise how firmly based in the Vedic Scriptures is 
that synthesis of Devotion and Knowledge which is charac- 
teristic of the teaching of the Ramakri.shna Mission. 

Like the rest of the Yajur Veda the chapter is in “un- 
fettered words,” i.e. prose, bot it contains also many verses 
from the Rig Veda in various kinds of Vedic versification. The 
whale chapter recurs with variations in the Krishna Yajur Veda. 

The promotion of Vedic studies was one of the objects most 
dear to the heart of Swami Vivekananda. When he was living* 
at Ihe Belur Math after his return from the West, he took pains 
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to collect copies of the Sahhitas and Brahmanas for the Math 
library and arranged for their systematic study under competent 
teachers. Into this, as into all his undertakings, he poured all 
the energies of his soul. On being asked by Swami Premananda 
(of holy memory) about the value of the Vedas, he spoke for 
alx)nt two hours, declaring that through the study of the Vedas 
we could reach our goal of a true and imiversal religion. He 
often insisted that the Holy Vedas should be adopted as ''our 
only Scripture,” and the rules he framed for the Ramakrishna 
Math arc based on the same principle. But Swamiji was carried 
away by the hand of an inscrutable providence and it is left 
for ns to realise his dream of a revival of Vedic learning. 

The chapter under consideration deals with Rudra and 
Rndra means Giver of Knowledge. 

The knowledge he gives is that of God as th^ All-pervading 
Spirit. We read in the Sruti— I 

The ordinary man, distracted by the things of this yrorld, 
fails to realise God’s indwelling presence in every object of the 
nnivcr.se. Only the happy few, and they only after hard 
spiritual struggles, succeed in so tranqiiillising the waves of the 
mind that they attain a glimpse of the Life Etenial, and so 

find s.'itisfactioii and peace. (lod is seen by them to be the 

Great and Eternal Good, the Hope and Light of the World, 
the Source of all Energy, the First and Last Reality, the Begin- 
ning and End of all that is, was or sliall be. Those who have 
so seen God will proclaim their discovery to the world. 

All this, they will say, is the Lord. 

All this is the Great. 

All this is the Soul. 

All this is the Universal Spirit. 

All this is Brahman. 

Whatever is, is He. 

He is all that is. 

Devotion to tliis Indwelling God is the keynote of the 
Riulradhyaya. Every line from the 17th mantra to the 47th 
repeats the refrain — Namah, namah : Bow to Him, bow to 
Him— as though the writer could not insist too often on the 
<icccssity of humility before God. The same teaching is found 
in the Atharva Veda, ii. i. 6. 
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I bow to Thee in the morning, 

1 bow to Thee at night, 

I bow to Thee by day. 

Again in the Rig Veda we read 

The best is bowing It holds together the Earth 

...and the Sky 

By it our sins are destroyed. 

Again in Bhagavad Gita 9. 34 Krishna instructs Arjuna in 
similar terms— 

Me should you worship. 

Me should you salute. 

And Me shall you have. 

Such adoration is the highest form of worship. It is the 
basis of all true self-surrender and consequently the only path- 
way into the presence of God. 

From a literary point of view the chapter has much to 
commend it. The language is often strikingly beautiful. The 
sage seems to stand on the shore of a boundless ocean, absorbed 
in prayer. 

To Thee, O I^ord, I bow 
who art beyond the seas, 
who art on this side of the sea, 
who art in the sailing vessels, 
who art in the depths of the sea, 
who art on the borders of the coast-lands, 
who art in the foaming waves, 
who art in the sands of the sliorc, 
who art in the w’atcrs at the river*s mouth, 
who art in the little pebbles, 
who art in the calm expanse. 

O Deity of matted locks, I bow to Thee 

who art in the barren soil where there is not 

a blade of grass. 

And yet again I bow to Thee 

who art in the flowing watercourses. 

Fipm a philo.sophical stand-point the chapter is equally 
acceptable to the Theist (Dvaitavadin or Bhakta) and the Monist 
(Advaitavadin or Jnanin). The Theist recognises the distiuc- 
tiop between the worshipper and the object of worship. He 
sees in God his Ideal, the embodiment of all that is good, and 
he hails this Cod, not only as the Lord of his own heart, but 
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also as the Indwelling Spirit of the whole universe. He traces 
the touch of this Spirit in the whole order of nature. With such 
a philosophical background to his religion he finds the devo- 
tional spirit of the Rudradhyaya entirely to his taste. 

The Monist in the same way finds here nothing with which 
to quarrel. He holds that nothing exists apart from Brahman. 
All the apparent objects of the phenomenal world are only 
superimposed on Brahman by Ignorance. The only real 
existence is the Eternal ''Chit** (Pure Consciousness) which is 
also Being (Sat) and Bliss (Ananda). This ultimate Reality is 
never differentiated nor transformed into anything other than 
itself. The Sruti may indeed (out of deference to the weakness 
of human intelligence) speak of it as so differentiated with a 
view to arousing the soul from the stupor of Ignorance, but 
in fact “Sat-Chit-Ananda** remains one, free, unattached and 
nll-incliisivc. Accordingly the Rudradhyaya does not hesitate 
to include in its address of adoration even that which is evil. 

Salutation to Cheats and Impostors. 

Salutation to the Chiefs of Thieves and Robbers. 

N^othing must be excluded from God. 

O Benevolent One, I bow to Thee, 

Thou art the Carpenter and the Chariot-builder, 

Thou art the H\inter and the Fowler 

and the Chaser of animals with dogs. 

So the great Swami Vivekananda used to speak of God not only 
as the great and powerful, but also as the weak and despised. 
“The poor Narayana,** he used to say, “the illiterate Narayana, 
the Chandala Narayana.“ 

The great Sri Ramakrishna has left us a most valuable 
illustration of this important doctrine. He lived almost perpe- 
tually immersed in Universal Consciousness, and even on the 
rare occasions when he returned to ordinary levels, he never 
forgot that the objects of the phenomenal world are only mani- 
festations of the One Universal Substance (Chit). He is reported 
to have said, “Do you know what I see around me? All these 
things arc the same Rama with inasV.s on.“ These simple 
words contain a profound philosophical truth. A mask may be 
horrible, calculated to strike terror into the hearts of children, 
it may be ridiculous and throw them into fits of laughter. 
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Yet the wearer of the mask is neither horrible nor ridiculous.. 
So the one unconditioned, undifferentiated Chit appears through 
the ma^ of Maya as all the various objects of the visible world, 
and gives to one man joy and to another sorrow. 

It is important to notice that our chapter is full of that 
spirit of Bhakti (or loving devotion) which is characteristic of 
theistic religions. It has been affirmed that Bhakti is not found 
in the Vedas but only appears in the Mahabharata and the Gita 
and the Puranas. It is true that the word Bhakti occurs only 
in the Svetasvatara Upanishad in the phrase ^ ^ but 
the idea is one of the common-places of Vedic litcratiure. In 
the chapter we are studying it is particularly prominent. 

One feature of Bhakti religion is its faith in a Personal God. 
In this chapter Rudra is unmistakably personal. He has two 
arms, an image, a visible appearance. We find the iK>et 
singing— 

“Your body is of scarlet colour 
And 3’our throat is blue.*’ 
and again 

“Place your trident and other weapons on a high tree, 
Come to us in your tiger skin bearing only your bow.** 

(Mantras 47 and 51) 

Another feature of religion of this type is prayer and again 
the Rudradhyaya is rich in such gems as this — 

O Fulfiller of all wishes, 

Shower your blessings on oiir children 

and our descendants. 

O Rudra, 

Save these men and beasts from all diseases, 

and dispel their fear. 

0 Rudra, 

Blessed be our children and our relatives, 

Blessed be our cattle and domestic animals, 

Let our neighbours flourish and our dwelling villages 

be secure. 

One more prayer, which wc offer as our heart’s greeting to 
the great Lord of all, may fitly conclude this paper. 

1 bow to Him, 

from whom flows the highest good and emandpation. 
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I bow to Him, 

who confers on us earthly prosperity, 

who holds in his hands things good both for this world 

and the next, 

who is the personification of the Good 

who into that same Good converts his worshippers. 


THE IDEA OF A UNIVERSAL RELIGION 

By P. M. Bhambhani 
Professor, Agra College 

The advance in knowledge made by mankind by now has resulted in 
a universal acceptance of the principle that humanity is the same every- 
where. By their needs and aspirations, by the means and activities whi^ 
they employ in satisfying them, by the equivalent proverbs, maxims and 
adages which are in vogue among the peoples of various climes, by their 
beliefs and superstitions, by the common principles which form the basis 
of their various customs and manners and modes of worship and above all 
by the fact that men of different communities and nationalities speaking 
different languages understand each other through the medium of language, 
—by these and many other facts this truth is amply illustrated. 

Now all these things bear relation to life and its manifestations. True 
that some of these can be called its accidents ; but inasmuch as they are 
universal and have existed ever since man was born they may be called 
its necessary adjuncts and can only provisionally be regarded as accidents 
until further knowledge confirms them as essential. To all ends and 
purposes, therefore, we may regard them as essential to life and maintain 
without much reservation that life and its laws are essentially the same 
for all mankind. 

But religion is a need of life and cannot but be the same for all men 
whatever may be the human needs which it may satisfy. As it would be 
curious and even absurd if there were anything like a Hindu Chemistry, 
a Mahomedan Physics, a Christian Biology or a Zoroastrian Geology, so 
it appears curious that there should be different kinds of religion and that 
each man should be called upon to seek satisfaction of his religious needs 
of salvation in his own religion i.e. the religion in which he is born. 
Religious needs being the same for all men, the religion to satisfy these 
needs must also be the same. True that there may be different modes 
or forms of worship or ways of satisfying the religious needs; but this 
could not change the essential character of religion and make religion 
different for different people, as the different modes of preparation of food 
could not make the laws of hunger and its satisfaction different for different 
people, or as the different ways of curing disease, which based on different 
theories are characterised as different sciences of medicine, could not make 
the laws of health and of curing disease different for different people. And 
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if this be so, as sciences never quarrel among themselves, so must the 
religions never quarrel; religion must not be a field for vain bickerings, 
jealousies and heart-burnings and the most inhuman persecutions as it has 
been up to this time. And as different theories in Science or Philosophy 
in persuance of the fact that truth is one after all, admit, by means of the 
process of rejections and selections, of being reconciled and ultimately 
running into one body of truth, so also do the various beliefs and different 
modes or forms of worship in religion admit of being reconciled and of 
ultimately running into one body of religious truth, and assuming the 
name “The One, True, Universal Heligion for All Mankind.” 

All the various modes of worship go by the name “Religion”, even 
the most atheistical ones. But an identity of name must imply an identity 
of meaning. What could therefore be the meaning of the common name 
“Religion”? Martineau would consider the belief in a supernatural being 
called God as a part of the connotation of religion. To him such a belief 
is essential to its conception. But this view seems to be erroneous. The 
definition of religion must be such as to embrace all the particular religions 
of the world in the past, present and future. Any definition which fails 
to fit In with a religion of the future must be modified, unless a system of 
belief going by the name is not a religion at all. We must therefore 
find the differentia of “Religion”, or an attribute or a set of attributes 
which essentially characterise, and are common to, all the religions and 
base our definition on them so that even a new religion springing up in 
the future may be included in it. In short the definition must be an 
ideal one. 

Now if we examine the various beliefs, superstitions, religious cere- 
monies, the modes of worship and the various ways in which the religious 
beliefs influence the social customs of different peoples, the raisen d'etre 
of the phenomenon called religion will be apparent. Why is it thnt any 
religion exists at all? 1 have said above that religion would be nothing 
if it had no relation to life, if it were not based on life and its needs. 
An analysis of human needs must therefore bring out very clearly what 
we want. These may be divided into 

(1) Physical needs; 

(2) Intellectual needs; 

(3) Emotional needs; 

(4) Moral needs; 

(5) ^Esthetic needs; 

(6) The need for the continuity of life beyond the grave. 

Having these needs man knows that they cannot be easily satisfied, 

that there are various forces which govern their satisfaction positively and 
negatively, and that in their negative exercise they form hindrances 
instead of helps to their satisfaction. Man finds that in the performance 
of their latter function they are more formidable. The natural forces 
administering disease and producing phenomena like the earthquake and 
the volcanic erruption and creating animals dangerous to life like the wolf, 
the tiger, the snake etc., appear to him greatly terrifying. Again the 
social forces appear to him even more active in this respect. He finds 
that interests clash, one man’s needs In their search after satisfaction cross 
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another man’s needs, that this leads to crime and even to war and blood- 
shed, that men in power try to trample over the rights of the weaker 
ones and to secure their gains whenever they think they can do so with 
impunity. Man is found perpetually at war with his fellow-man, and 
warring individuals, societies and nations are in sight. Both of these 
aspects — ^positive and negative — evoke in him a double desire : a desire to 
subjugate the natural forces and a desire to organise the social forces and 
to persuade them to do no wrong. The two desires create a need for 
harmony between man and man, and man and nature and hence give rise 
to a need for knowledge. The mind in its search after knowledge finds 
all men possessing the same nature and the same needs and wonders 
why at all should one man try to satisfy his needs by defeating the same 
of another. Man is a reason-seeking animal. He possesses reason and 
wants therefore to find a reason for all phenomena which happen before 
his eye or otherwise within his knowledge. He traces the above conflict 
to a want of realisation of the fact that all men are essentially one and 
that they should for this reason learn to observe the principle of 'LIVE 
AND LET LIVE’. A thirst for harmony between all men and other 
members of creation begins and the birth of religion takes place. 1 should 
therefore define religion as the method of seeking and finding harmony 
between all creation. 

Nor is this principle of harmony far to seek. It can be seen from the 
affinity which exists between the various departments of nature, from the 
fact of the relation of dependence between the body and the mind, from 
the fact that each department of nature depends upon the others for its 
existence. It can be seen, that is to say, from the very nature of the 
universe wherein it lies, finding its fullest development and realisation 
in men. The cravings of the flesh make it a bit dormant or he would 
find his kith and kin in the growing trees and distant stars, in animals, 
in men and in whatever other objects of creation there may be. The 
universe is one organised and harmonious whole, and could not stand 
in its integrity were it not for the fact that it is so characterised. 

This principle of harmony is a principle of fellowship between all 
members of creation and especially between all men irrespective of their 
caste, creed or nationality. It is not only a logical principle which can 
merely be thought but the highest ethical principle which can be realised 
in action. It is the greatest spiritualising agency for the realisation of the 
moral law. It is a principle which inspires us with awe, with reverence, 
with obedience, with homage — and satisfies all the cravings and emotions 
vhich characterise religion. God then could be none other than this 
principle of harmony, this unity between the members of creation and 
foremost of all between all men. If this be the meaning of “God”, 
assuredly all religions have God in them, as all without exception have 
in them this oneness of aim to achieve the kind of harmony spoken of 
above. In this sense even the most atheistic of religions become theistical 
nnd Martineau’s definition of religion instead of being erroneous becomes 
^rue. All other conceptions of God have failed as mankind have failed 
to achieve the desired unity and harmony through these conceptions and 
modes of worship based on them. As a result also of such a 
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failure some religions have given up aitogether the search after God as 
futile and have been driven to the denial of his existence and to a con- 
struction of systems which they call religious, but for which they dispense 
with the need of the avowal or hypothesis of a supernatural being. From 
the stand-point of these religions, therefore, the definition of religion based 
upon a belief in the supernatural, would be too narrow, and would declare 
our proposal of a universal religion as a Godless one; but the new con- 
ception of God changes the whole situation and the view-point ; and 
surcharges all religions with a newer and fresher theism practicable and 
realisable if only men's minds were made up. 

The universal religion points out an objectively existing principle of 
harmony between all men and other members of creation and enjoins on 
each man separately a sincere and devoted search after it (the principle 
of harmony). It aims at the fostering of the understanding and knowledge 
of the nature of this harmony and at its realisation which on account of 
their ignorance mankind have greatly missed. It judges most of the 
variations among men as accidental. It points out that caste, creed, class, 
money, power, position or station in life, place and time of birth are 
mere accidents and while they may help as means to the realisation of 
the essential, they are not in themselves the essential. The feeling of 
pride or pomp amounting to the hatred of others and disregard of their 
rights is out of place, and not only betrays a sad ignorance of the essential 
and the universal or the God present in us all, but keeps us miles apart 
from the ideal of harmony or oneness which is the root and basis of all 
particular religions. Buddhism tried to bring out this universal in the 
form of its injunctions but neglected or rejected God instead of pointing 
out that the principle of harmony which was the object of fts search was 
itself the God of which man was in search ever since he was bom. Thc^rc 
is a religious society in India which also does the same thing. It points 
out the ideal and marks it out as the highest object worthy of nur attain- 
ment, but does not point out that the basis of this ideal lies in the actual 
or objective presence of the universal and the essential or the principle 
of harmony in all members of creation. Comte preached his religion 
of humanity but failed to point out the presence of this universal and 
absolute in the midst of its vast multiplicity or variation or the presence of 
this all-pervading principle of unity in the midst of the immense plurality. 
But whether seperate religions speak of this universality or not, they all 
participate in the possession of this common aim and idea), namely, the 
realisation of this harmony among all members of its creation. The 
existence of the principle of harmony and the aim to realise it in the 
shape of the universal harmony gives a common basis to all particular 
religions; and eliminating the different crudities, narrownesses, fibs and 
fictions into which most of them have been involved but which are purely 
accidental to them and are no part of their essence, bids fair to bring 
them into a harmonious unity of the One, True and Universal Keligino 
as an object of acceptance by all men irrespective of place or community 
to which they belong. 

Nor does this solution base our new religion on fear. Some forms 
of religion are baaed on fear, say tor example, the religion prevailing 
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among the snake-worshipping people. But this new religion is actuated 
by the desire for the satisfaction of human needs and is supported on the 
omnipresent or the all-pervading principle of harmony. It is new not in 
the possession of this aim but only in the discovery of the common basis 
of religions. The principle of harmony which is present in all members 
of creation will be a guiding light or pilot towards the working out of the 
consummation or realisation of this ideal. 

If it be said that a principle could not be worshipped, the answer is 
that it is principle alone that can be worshipped. A principle alone can 
be absolute and free from any charge of relativity and that we worship 
persons only when they are supposed to be embodiments of principles. 
A religion of principles alone, says Vivekananda, could be acceptable by all 
men. We want a God who is a God of principles. An embodied God 
is divested of its body as soon as men's minds develop a capacity to 
concentrate themselves on principles. The worship of principles is the 
only true worship, the only unchanging and impartial worship — worship 
that has no undue leaning on any side. While an embodied God may be 
prayed to by persons or parties of conflicting interests, to a God of 
principles such a prayer could not be sent at all. For then the contradic- 
tiim is soon found out and killed ; reconciliation takes place and friendship 
and harmony are the result. 

The universal religion fights shy of all prejudices, it discards all 
slavery of thought and champions the cause of freedom in this respect. 
It is humane and just and is no respecter of private idiosyncrasies. It 
gives no commands. Persuasion, brotherhood and love are its creed. 
Nor could prejudice and partiality be the ingredients of the particular 
religious systems. They would be intrinsically inconsistent if they included 
these in themselves. Such disagreeable elements in a religion could be 
• 'Illy a personal equation of the founders themselves and no part of the 
system they preached. Moreover prejudice or permission to persecute 
or make a religious war implies self-contradiction on the part of the 
leaders. Under the shade of the universal religion, truth is not jeo- 
pardised, nor is goodness compromised. Under its influence the evil of 
caste must go; the arrogance of class can exist no more; the institution 
of war must close ; the varieties of station in life must be regarded as due 
to the necessary vocational differences and so occupying each its place 
in the economy of nature; the avenue to perpetual peace and progress 
opens out; and we usher in the era of peace and good-will unto all 
mankind.* 


at tba Benarea Sfwion of tliv Indian Philoaophical OongrcM. 



SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 

By Naobndranath Gupta 


Nearly a quarter of a century has elapsed since Swami Vivekananda 
went to his rest, and every year that passes is bringing fresh recognition 
of his greatness and widening the circle of appreciation. But the genera- 
tion that knew him in life and heard his voice is also passing with the 
years. Such of his contemporaries as are left owe it to his memory and 
to their countrymen to piace on record their impressions of one who, by 
universal assent, was one of the greatest Indians as well as one of the 
world's great men. There is no need to repeat the story of his life, for 
that has been well and fully done by his disciples in the four volumes 
compiled by them, but one who knew him as I did may endeavour to 
strike a personal and reminiscent note, and to recall, so far as memory 
may serve, some small details of large signiflcance, and the traits of 
character and the bearing that distinguished him from the people around 
him. 1 knew him when he was an unknown and ordinary lad for 1 was 
at college with him and I knew him when he returned from America in 
the full blaze of fame and glory. He stayed with me for several days 
and told me without reserve everything that had happened in the years 
that we had lost sight of each other. Finally, I met him at the monas- 
tery at Beiur near Calcutta shortly before his death. In whatever re- 
lates to him I shall speak of what I heard from himself and not rrom 
others. 

The conditions in India were very peculiar when Swami Vivekananda 
first attracted public attention. The imposition (^f a foreign domination and 
the grafting of a foreign culture had produced a pernicious effect on Indian 
life and Indian thought. The ancient ideals were cither forgotten or 
obscured by the meretricious glamour of western materialism. There was 
an air of unreality about most of the progressive movements in India. In 
every field of activity a sort of smug unctuousness had replaced the single- 
minded earnestness and devotion of the ancient times. The old moorings 
of steadfast purpose had been slipped and everything was adrift and at 
the mercy of every wind and wave from outside India. The ancient Aryan 
had realized that there could be no achievement without sacrifice and self- 
surrender. The modern Indian in his new environment fancied that 
surrender was not necessary for attainment. Following the example of the 
West the Indian reformer did his work while living in comfort and ease. 
The method followed was that of the dilettante, touching the surface of 
great problems, but seldom attempting to probe deeper. Men with an 
eloquent tongue and the gift of persuasive speech stirred the emotions 
and feelings of their hearers, but the effect was more or less fleeting. 
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because of the lack of strength In the appeals. The conditions in India 
might be described as a flux if there were any assurance of a return of 
the tide. Perhaps there was no conscious self-deception but people were 
deceived and mistook the sham for the reality. The placid self-compla- 
cence noticeable everywhere was an unmistakable sign of growing weak- 
ness and inability to resist the inroads of habits of thought and ideals of 
life destructive of everything that is enduring, everything that is real in 
the long established order of things in India. 

In the midst of these depressing surroundings was the quiet and 
scarcely noticed emergence of Ramkrishna Paramhansa after a period of 
j)reparation and meditation unknown to the people about him. He was 
practically an unlettered man like some of the great prophets of old, and 
by occupation he was the priest of a temple, a vocation for which he 
became unfit .later on. Ignorant people thought his mind was giving way, 
but in reality it was a struggle of the spirit seeking true knowledge and 
binding its expression. And when this was attained he no longer avoided 
men, and drew round him a small band of earnest young men who sought 
for guidance from him and endeavoured to follow his teachings. Many of 
his sayings have been collected and published, but these give only a 
htiiU Indication of his individuality. It may be said with absolute truth 
I'hnr he was one of the elect who appear at long intervals in the world for 
some great purpose. It has been my privilege to hear him speak and I 
felt then as I feel now that it is only rarely that men have the great good 
fortune of listening to such a man. The Paramhansa's language was 
Bengali of n homely kind; he was not supple of speech as he spoke with 
■A slight though delightful stammer, but his words held men enthralled 
by the wealth of spiritual experience, the inexhaustible store of simile and 
metaphor, the unequalled powers of observation, the bright and subtle 
Iiumnur, the wonderful catholicity of sympathy and the ceaseless flow of 
wisdom. 

Among the young lads and men attracted by the magnetic personality 
of the Paramhansa was Narcndra Nath Datta, afterwards known as Swami 
Vivekananda. There was nothing to distinguish him from the other 
young men who used to visit Ramkrishna Paramhansa. He was an aver- 
age student with no promise of brilliance, because he was not destined to 
win any prize of the learned or unlearned professions, but the Master early 
picked him out from the rest and predicted a great future for him. “He 
is a thousand'petalled lotus,'* said the Paramhansa, meaning that the 
lad was one of those who come fully equipped into the world for a 
great purpose and to be a leader of men. The reference was to the 
spiritual sphere since the Paramhansa took r.o account of worldly success. 
Ramkrishna Paramhansa could not only read faces with unerring accuracy 

he had also extraordinary psychic power, which was demonstrated In 
ihe case of Vivekananda himself. That young man was not very regular 
his visits to the Paramhansa. On one occasion he was absent for 
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several weeks. The Paramhansa made repeated enquiries about him and 
ultimately charged one of Vivekananda’s friends to bring him. It may be 
mentioned that the Paramhansa lived in the temple of Dakshineswar, 
some miles to the north of Calcutta. The Paramhansa added that when 
Narendra came he wished to see him alone. Accordingly, there was no 
one else in the room when Narendra came to see the Paramhansa. As 
soon as the boy entered the room the Paramhansa left his seat and saying, 
“Why have you been staying away when I wanted to see you?” approached 
the lad and tapped him lightly on the chest with a Anger. On the instant 
—these are Vivekananda’s own words— the lad saw a flash of dazzling 
light and felt himself swept off his feet, and he cried out in alarm, “What 
are you doing to me? 1 have parents.” The Paramhansa patted him 
on the back and soothed him, saying “There, there, that will do.” 

Shortly after this incident Vivekananda became an accepted disciple 
of Ramkrishna Paramhansa. The number of these disciples was ver> 
small and the Paramhansa was very careful in choosing them. Every one 
of these disciples was subjected to a constant and unrelaxing discipline 
more than Spartan in its severity. There was no spoon-feeding and 
coddling. The Paramhansa *s prediction about Vivekananda was not 
communicated to any publicity bureau, and he and his fellnw-disciples 
were always under the vigilant eyes of the Master. Vows, vrcifa.s* of great 
hardship, were imposed upon the disciples and the discipline was main- 
tained unbroken even after the passing of the Paramhansa. Vivekananda 
went to Benares, and it was there that he acquired the correct enuncia- 
tion and the sonorous chanting of the hymns and the mantras which he 
recited very impressively at times in a deep musical voice. 1 have heard 
him singing in a flne tenor voice at the request of friends and as an 
orator there were both power and music in his voice. 

Ramkrishna Paramhansa frequently passed into a trance or Samadhi. 
The exciting cause was invariably some spiritual experience or some new 
spiritual perception. On one occasion-- it was in 1881—1 formed one of 
a party that had gone with Keshub Chundcr Sen by river to see the 
Paramhansa. He was brought on board our steamer, which belonged to 
Maharaja Nripendra Narayan Bhup of Kuch Behar, Keshub ’s son-in-law. 
The Paramhansa as is well known was a worshipper of the goddess Kali, 
but he was also an adept in the contemplation of Brahman, the formless, 
Nirakara, and had some previous conversation with Keshub on this subject. 
He was sitting close to Keshub facing him, and the conversation was 
practically a monologue, for either Keshub or some one else would put a 
brief question and, in answer, the Paramhansa with his marvellous gift of 
speech and illustration would hold his hearers entranced. All of us there 
hung breathless upon his words. And gradually the conversation catne 
round to Nirakara (formless) Brahman, when the Paramhansa, aff^^ 
repeating the word Nirakara two or three times to himself, passed into a 
state of Samadhi. Except the rigidity of the body there was no quivering 
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of the muscles or nerves, no abrupt or convulsive movement of any kind. 
The fingers of the two hands as they lay in his lap were slightly curled. 
But a most wonderful change had come over the face. The Ups were 
slightly parted as if in a smile, with the gleam of the white teeth in 
between. The eyes were half closed with the balls and pupils partly 
visible, and over the whole countenance was an ineffable expression of 
the holiest and most ecstatic beatitude. We watched him in respectful 
silence for some minutes after which Traiiokya Nath Sanyal, known as 
the singing apostle in Keshuh Chunder Sen's sect, sang a hymn to the 
accompaniment of music, and the Paramhansa slowly opened his eyes, 
looked inquiringly around him for a few seconds and then resumed the 
conversation. No reference was made either by him or any one else 
to his trance. 

On another occasion the Paramhansa wanted to see the Zoological 
Gardens of Calcutta. His eagerness was like a child's and would not 
brook any delay. There were times when his ways were strongly 
reminiscent of the saying in the Srimad Bhagavatam that the mukta, 
the emancipated and the wise, is to be known by his childlike playfulness. 
A cab was sent for and the Paramhansa accompanied by some disciples 
was driven the long distance from Dakshineswar to Alipur. When he 
entered the gardens the people with him began showing him the various 
animals and aquatic collections but he would not even look at them. 
‘‘Take me to see the lion,*' he insisted. Standing in front of the lion's 
cage he mused, “This is the Mother's mount" -the goddess Kali in the 
form of Durga nr Parvati is represented as riding a lion — and straightway 
passed into SamadhL He would have fallen but for the supporting arms 
around him. On regaining consciousness he was invited to stroll round 
the gardens and see the rest of the collection. “I have seen the king 
of the animals. What else is there to see?" replied the Paramhansa. 
And he went back to the waiting carriage and drove home. There seems 
to be an obvious incongruity between the predisposing causes of Samadhi 
on these two occasions. On the first, it was the contemplation of the 
Nirakara Brahman, a high and abstruse spiritual concept ; on the second, 
it was merely the sight of a caged Hon. But in both instances the process 
of the concentration of the mind nnd the spirit is the same. In one, it is 
the intense realisation of the supreme Brahman without form; in the 
other, it is a realization in the spirit of a visual symbolism inseparably 
associated with the goddess Kali. In both cases a single spiritual thought 
occupies the mind to the exclusion of everything else, obliterates the 
sense of the objective world and leads to Samadhi, No photograph taken 
of the Paramhansa in Samadhi ever succeeded in reproducing the inward 
glow, the expression of divine ecstasy, Biahmananda, stamped on the 

countenance. 

As a young enthusiast passing through a probation of discipline 
Vivekananda desired that he should have the experience of continuous 
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Samadhi, The Paramhansa explained to him that this was unlikely as he 
had to do important work in the cause of religion. But Vivekananda would 
not be dissuaded and once while sitting in meditation he fell into Samadhi, 
The Paramhansa, when apprised of it said, “Let him enjoy it for a time.” 
Vivekananda realized afterwards that the Master was right, and the' 
time came when in fulfilment of the prophecy of the Master he held aloft 
the torch of Truth in distant lands and proclaimed that the light of 
knowledge comes from the East. 

Under the vow of poverty and mendicancy Vivekananda travelled 
widely in northern and southern India for eight years, and his experiences, 
as may be imagined, were varied. He spent a great deal of his time 
in the Madras Presidency and he had first-hand knowledge of the evil 
influence of professional sadlius. He knew intimately the village life of 
the Te!u<!u and Tamil-speaking peoples and he found his earliest admirers 
in the Madras Presidency. He was in Behar when there was great excite- 
ment in that Province on account of the marking of mango trees with 
lumps of mud mixed with vermillion and seed grain. In a number of 
districts in Behar numerous mango topes were discovered marked in this 
fashion. The trustees of an empire as the Government in this country 
somewhat theatrically call themselves may have a lofty function but they 
have an uneasy conscience, and the official mind was filled with fore- 
bodings of some Impending grave peril. The wonderful secret police got 
busy at once, and it was shrewdly surmised that the marks on the mango 
trees bore a family resemblance to the mysterious chapatis which were 
circulated immediately before the outbreak of the Mutiny. The villagers, 
frightened out of their wits by the sudden incursion of armed and un- 
armed, but not the less terrible on that account, authority in their midst 
denied all knowledge of the authorship of these sinister marks. Suspicion 
next rested upon the itinerant Sadhus wandering all over the country and 
they were arrested wholesale for some time though they had to be let off 
for want of evidence, and the recent facilities of Regiilation.s and 
Ordinances did not then exist. It was found out afterwards that the 
marking of mango trees was merely by way of an agricultural mascot for 
a good mango r)r general crops. Vivekananda had to get up early in the 
morning and to trudge along the grand trunk road or some village path 
until some one offered him some fond, or the heat of the sun compelled 
him to rest under a roadside tree. One morning as he was tramping along 
as usual he heard a shout behind him calling upon him to halt. He turned 
round and saw' a mounted police officer, bearded and in full panoply, 
swinging a switch and followed by some prdicemen. As he came up he 
inquired in the well knov.'n gentle voice affected by Indian policemen 
who Vivekananda was. “As you sec, Khan Saheb,” replied Vivekananda, 
“I am a Sadhu.” “All Sadhus are budmashes,” sententiously growled 
the Sub-Inspector of Police. As policemen in India are known never to 
tell an untruth such an obvious fact could not be disputed. “You come 
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along with me and 1 shall see that you are put in jail,** boomed the police 
offlcer. “For how long?’’ softly asked Vivekananda. “Oh, it may be 
for a fortnight, or even a month.” Vivekananda went nearer him and in 
an ingratiating and appealing voice said, “-Khan Saheb, only for a month? 
Can you not put me away for six months, or at least three or four 
months?” The police oHicer stared and his face fell. “Why do you wish 
to stay in jail longer than a month?” he asked suspiciously. Vivekananda 
replied in a confidential tone, “Life in the jail is much better than this. 
The work there is not hard compared with this wearisome tramp from 
morning till night. My daily food is uncertain and I have often to starve, 
in the jail I shall have two square meals a day. 1 shall look upon you 
as my benefactor if you lock me up for several months.” As he listened 
;i look of disappointment and disgust appeared on the Khan Saheb 's face 
and he abruptly ordered Vivekananda to go away. 

The second encounter with the police took place in Calcutta itself. 
Vivekananda with some of his fellow-disciples was living in a suburb of 
Calcutta quietly pursuing his studies and rendering such small social 
service as came his way. One day he met a police officer who was a 
friend of Vivekananda 's family. He was a Superintendent of Police in the 
Criminal Investigation Department, and had received a title and decoration 
lor his services. He greeted Vivekananda cordially and invited him to 
dinner for the same evening. There were some other visitors when 
Vivekananda arrived. At length they left but there were no signs of 
dinner. Instead, the host spoke about other matters until suddenly 
lowering his voice and assuming a menacing look he said, “Come, now, 
you had better make a clean breast of it and tell me the truth. You know 
you cannot fool me with your stories for 1 know your game. You and 
vour gang pretend to be religious men, but I have positive information 
ihai you are conspiring against the Government.” “What do you mean?” 
asked Vivekananda, amazed and indignant, “What conspiracies are you 
speaking of, and what have we to do with them?” “That is what I want 
to know,” c(X)lly replied the police otticer. “I am convinced it is some 
nefarious plot and you arc the ring-leader. Out with the whole truth and 
‘hen 1 shall arrange that you are made an approver.” “If you know 
everything, why don’t you come and arrest us and search our house?” 
said Vivekananda, and rising he quietly closed the door. Now, Viveka- 
nanda was an athletic young man of a powerful build w'hilc the police 
otlicer was a puny, wizened creature. Turning round upon him 
Vivekananda said, “You have called me to your house on a false pretext 
and have made a false accusation against me and my companions. That is 
yotir profession. I, on the other hand, have been taught not to resent 
* 1 " insult. If I had been a criminal and a conspirator there would be 
nothing to prevent me from wringing your neck before you could call out 
•or help. As it is I leave you in peace.” And Vivekananda opened the 
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door and went out, leaving the redoubtable police officer speechless with 
ill-concealed fright. Neither Vivekananda nor his companions were ever 
again molested by this man. 

iTo be continued) 


THE ESSENCE OF VEDANTA 

[ vkdantasara ] 

fa‘^<i» i a a n , sn®iin aia” 

(f: 5r: « I a I “?iTOT *K5ir< 

(»»f V< I t«a) I U 

13. Of these, A'/h’d and otlier^ works serve the iicccssarj''* 
puri)OSC‘ of purifying the Ihtddhfi ; biit^ the Ut^usauii ohiell\ 
aims at the concentration^ of the Chiita, as in such Shruli 
passages, “Brahmanas seek to know this Self by the study ol 
the Vedas, by .sacrifice^’* (Brih. Upa. 4. 4. 2 :i} etc.; as well as^ 
in such Smriti passages, “They destroy sins by practising 
austerities” (Maim 12. 104). 

fl other 7i'orfe5— The XaimiitiUd and l*rayaslu hilta works arc iti- 
eluded. Comp. Smriti, 

sins by the perPjrinance of the Sitya and the Saimiltika works.” 
Comp. Gita t8. 1 .^ IR:’* 'I'l’e Apastamki 
Dhaniiashastra savs, "Men of several rasles and orders, each devoted 
to his respective duties, naj) the fruits of their actions after dealh- 
and then hy the residual Kanna attain to births in supericjr couiitrie.s, 
castes anti faiiiilies, possessetl *4 oiinparatively superior Dhariiia, span 
of life, learning, conduct, wealth, happiness and intelligence.** 

2 Nci:F.SAflyy--'The word param in the text di/es iK>t mean ‘‘i)rincipal,” 
otherwise the vShruti j)assjige that follo\ss wtadd be nuaiiingless. Tlif 
purification of inlelkcl is tally the st:irt»ndary means, the cbief one being 
the eagerness for knf)wleflge. The Xilya and other works are generally 
performed with time aims in view, viz., (i) tlic acf|iiisitit»ii of wealth 
or knowledge (not the hight sti, fa) the purificatirm f>f heart. (3) sur- 
rendering tlie result to the f/ml. In any rase the purification of heart 
is an inevitable effect. The following beautiful passage fr*-’^* 
the Naishkarmya-Siddhi (i. 52) shows how the perforiiiaiicc ol 

the NUya Karma leads by successive stages to tlie attaiiiiiient of the 
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highest knowledge : 

Wi: fv!l9%, m: ««> tni: Wt: 

«i3*<r<r>i4i^, fRii qq: Riv%ui 

(Rit to: TOCTTCflftwwisp^r 

i Biiddhi — The determinative faculty. lu order to perceive an 
oi)jcct, the first thinj? that is required is the outward instrument of the 
senses; then there is the organ which is really in the brain; and the 
third is the mind which joins the two. The impression thus gained of 
an object is presented to the Buddhi which reacts. Along with this 
reaction flashes Ahamkdra or the idea of egoism. The organs (Indriyas) 
together with the mind (Mauas), the Buddhi and tlie Ahamkdra form 
the group called Antalikarana (the internal instrument). They are but 
the various y>r(K-esses in the miiul-.stnfl called Chitta. 1‘rom the infinite 
store-house of force in nature tlu! Chilia absorbs some and sends out 
as thought. The outward objects always try to cause distraction of the 
Chitta \vho.se natural inclination is to go back to its pure state. Ifence 
till? essence of Yoga is to re.stiain Chitta from its outward tendency 
and com*entratc it on the real nature of the Self. Comp, the first 
aphorism of Patanjali’s Yo^^a-Sutras, ”Yoga i.s restraining the Chitta 
from taking various fonns (Critti).** 

4 /hif—The word distinguishes the Vpdsand from works. The 
Chitta can practise full concentration upon the object of knowledge as 
enjoined bv the Shastras or understand their subtle meaning only when 
the Binidhi is purified of the effects of its accumulated sins by the 
performance of the Sitya and other works. 

5 C'diirCf if rdf ion etc. — See note on lUuidhi. 

^ Sacrifice -The concluding portion of the passage is "by gifts, by 
penance, by fasting, and he who knows It becomes Minii/' 

1 As ‘ii'cll as--'l'hc word cha in the text implies that the knowledge 
of Hrahman is attained onlv when the Chitta is purified of its sins. This 
is supported by the Smriti passage in the text.] 

“^tut fewr (f: t. 

1 1 'M I 

14. The otlier^ results® of the Niiva^ and the Saimittika 
Karma and of the Updsand are the attainment of the Pitrilaka^ 
and the '<atvaloka ; as in Srnti pa.ssages such as, .siicrificc 
the world of the Feathers, by knowledge (Updsand) the Awrld 
<>f the Devas (arc gained).'* (Briha. Upa. 1. 5. 16). 

[1 Of/rcr— The direct result is meant. Purification of the Buddhi 
^‘tc. as given in the precciliiig text is only an indirect but inevitable 
effect. 
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2 Results— The performance of the Nitya and the Naimittika works 
leads to the attainment of the Pitriloka whereas UpdsanA helps the 
aspirant to attain the Satyaloka. 

^ Nitya etc.— The Prayashchiita rites or the penances have been 
excluded as they do not produce any result after death. But in cases 
of the Nitya and the Naimittika works additional results, besides going 
to tJie hijihcr worlds, have been mentioned in the scriptures. 

4 Pitriloka — According to the Hindu Ihiranas the firahindnda or 
the miiver.se is divided into fourteen planes, viz., Salya, Tapa, Maha, 
Jam, Svah, Bhuvah BhiiJi, A tala, Vitala, Sutala, TaldtalOj MaMtala, 
Rasdtala and Patala. The Satya loka, the highest plane, is divided 
into three sub-planes viz., Brahntaloka, Vishnuloka and ShivOf- 
ioka. The .‘«oul never comes back from the Satyaloka. But it returns 
to this earth from the Pitriloka which belongs to the Hhuvar-loka. 
'i'lie planes from the Satyaloka to the Svar~loka arc known as the f.)eva~ 
ioka or the region of the Gods. 

5 fiy etc . — As to how the performance of works such as the Nitya 
and the Naimittika leads to the attainment of the Pitriloka which is 
said to be realised by the obse^jnial oblations (Shraddha) only, see the 
Vhivanmauorau jini Commentary.'] 

15. Tlic means for the attainment of Knowledge :-—(liscri- 
minatioii ui things, real and unreal ; renunciation of the enjoy- 
ment of llio fruits of actions in this world or liercafter ; six 
treasures, such as, self-control etc. ; and the desire for freedom. 

cTHRI sigi ^ spg, ?Rf: 

lO. Discrimination of things, real and unreal : — this con- 
sists of the discrimination that ‘Brahiiiaii alone is the real^ sub- 
stance while all things other than It are nureal.*^ 

[iJiscriminaliou has been pointed out as llie first Sadhniia as without 
it reimnciati<^ii is im])'jssiblf. 

1 Wcai -r nliiiiitcil Iw tiiiu*. The kinmlcdgc of Braliinati a.s the 
oiilv Reality is po^-sililc r,Tily for him who has got a gc.ncral comprehen- 
sion of th.e import ib.o ‘A(ri]jbircs and who is an adept in the science 
of inference. Thei'- miv iriinnnernblr Shnjti pii.ssages which point out 
that Brahman alone is r-.al. I r un inferciu-c also we can airivc- at tliis 
conclusion. Tor wliatevc-r is divisible cannot be. real. Again Ak&^h^ 
and otbor material objects whicli Ijave a beginning, cannot be real. 
Ilenet Brabnian alone, wljieli has no beginning or whicli cannot l>c said 
to have: parts, is rciil. 

2 bnrea/— What is opposed to real.l 

!To be continued) 
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Reminiicences of Swomi Vivekananda 

The following short note received from a student of the Vedanta- 
Society of San Francisco, U. S. A., may be found interesting by our 
jeaders : 

“It was my good fortune to be in I^os Angeles at a lime when Swami 
Vivekananda was giving lectures there. Although the subjects on which 
he spoke were new to me at that time, I was fascinated by them ; and 
when I returned to OakLniid and Swami came later and lectured in 
San Francisco, Oakland and Alameda, I was irresistibly attracted and 
was almost invariably one of his listeners. 

“On one (xrasioii it was announced that on a certain afternoon the 
Swami would give a lecture to advanced students at his place of residence. 
As 1 was very desirous of attending, 1 applied to Swami ’s secretary for 
IM-niiission to do sr>, at the sami; lime telling her that I was not an 
advanced student. In answer I was given to understand that such being 
the (Mse I would better not try to attend. Not satisfied, however, I 
applied to the Swami himself for jiermission to alleiid. He said most 
heartily, ‘Come, and welcome, welcome, welcome!' 

“The Swanii’s lecture was an intellectual and spiritual feast,— we 
M-mied b* be transported to higher regions of tlioiiglit and feeling. 

"A part of the afteriUKUi was given to answering questions, some of 
vvhii'h were somewhat trivial, hut the Swami always answered with un- 
failing ccMirlesy. 

“'riu- subject of diet was iM-ing discussed wlirn a student asked, 
‘Swami, what about eating onions?' ‘Well,* answered Swami, 'onions 
an* not the best diet for a spiritual student, but how fond I was of 
tluriii when I w'as a boy! I used to cat tlicm and then walk up and 
down in the open air to get them from niy breath.' 

“'i'lie last liall-hcur of the afternoon was devoted to meditation and 
list- Swami l)ecanic coiiipletely lost b» the external world. His presence 
sifiiieij to radiate a divine influence whicli penneated our very being. 
We went home, our feet scarcciv touching the ground. It seemed as if 
the Swami bad given us to drink of the Divine Nectar." 

TIeie indtcfl lay the real greatness of Swamiji. 

'I'wo more items may be added frotii another letter. .\ii Knglish lady 
who tfK>k Swamiji in 19^)0 to see Nnpolcan's tomb in Paris, says, “I sec 
him now leaning over and looking down upon Napplcan's tomb and 
saying^ *A great man, a great force! Siva! Siva!' And at St. Peter's 
in Romo, he said, ‘Tliis is splendid!' Ar.d when T said, amazed, ‘You, 
Swamiji, like nil this ceremony?' he replied, 'If yon love a personal 
God, then given Him all your best iiirensr, flowers, jewels and silk. 
There is nothing good enough.’ A great wonder it was, knowing 
Swamiji.” 
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Tolstoy and India 

Students of Tolstoy have often noted that his philosophy inclines 
more towards the Oriental than the Occidental. That has been one of 
the main reasons of his >>rcat popularity aiiion^' the Oriental readers. 
But it was not generally known that the Oriental flavour of his serious 
writings was «Iiie mainly to his profound studies of the Oriental phi]n> 
Sophies and religions. Paul Birukoff, a “leading Russian biographer 
of Leo Tolstoy and the constant companion of the Russian sage during 
the last few years of his life,** observes in course of the Foreword of his 
latest work, Tolstay umi der Orient (an Knglish Translation of the 
I'oreword is published in the February issue of the Modern Review to 
which wc are indebted for the extracts; : 

“'riie tlioiight of mailing the wisdom of the Orient accessible to the 
Russian people never left him. He projects a short coni])endium of the 
most important religions and points out their essential unity. This work 
too he cannot fini.sh and liii.nlly cnnients hini.*sclf with “The Thought.s of 
the Sages,” in which first appear the ()o.<pcl, beside the ideas of Socrates, 
Buddha, Krishna, Leo Tse, Pascal and others 

“At that time, i.e., at the eml of the b nner and the beginning of the 
present century, Tolstoy comes to be regar«led as an international gi iiiiis 
in the whole world, in all its five parts, an ! his pi rsonality becomes tJie 
centre of all the exertions i:onnect«*d with him. 

“He receives the works of authors and thinkers from all sides of the 
(jarth and exchanges letters with them. Alw.ays, however, his attention is 
riveted on the Fast and the Orient recc’ives liis sympathy alcove all. 

“lie reads the works of .‘swnmi Vivehnnanda the pliilosophy of 

Yoga which appealed to liim extraordinarily. He reads Baba Bharat i*s 
book .Tl.oiit Krislina, the ".orks of Sb.ri Shankara Acharya .iboit t!ie 
pliilosfjphy of Vedanta and olhiT'^. 

“Finally he comes into iiimiedjate cpisioIat»«ry commsiiiit;iti.»n.i with 
the Japanese-, Cliine.se, Indians, Biahmans, .Mohainnie«liins, with revolu- 
tioni.sts and with those who roiiilemii force of *-vi r\ kind. India, ancic-nr 
and moilern, attracts him alv>ve all. He i-aniistly asks llie.se Oi’ciitals 
to keep before their eve*; Ujf value af tie ir »-.n rioiis ancient wi.sdom and 
warns them against the dangers of the- \Ve.sl.“ 


The Greater India Society 

On the I'.tli October, in a meeting at t!alcutta where assniil kd 

many of the mo^t leariu >1 gi ntli-eicii of Cali iilta under the presidency 
of Prof. Jadunath Snrkar, Vice-Chaiirellor of the Cah'iitta Tniversity, 
iiiauguraled the “(in-au-r India SrK-iety,” an event which we lialkd 
with great cleliglit. \V.- lu.vr since n-ceixed ilu; p.iiu-;s of the S' nifty 
together with its first bulletin from its Honorary Secretary, Dr. Kalidas 
Nag. 

We have always held that unless the Indian mind was brought hack 
to the consciousne.sa of its past achievements, its present struggles ior 
emancipation will be often mere gropiiigs in the dark, and that a histori- 
cal consciousness was an indispensable i-ondition of true nationalism- 
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is a sad fact however that w'e are amazingly ignorant of the achievements 
of our fathers. We scarcely know that we are the descendants of those 
giants of men whose cultural and spiritual dominion extended from one 
end of Asia to the other, if not farther. 

'J'l'.e Society [lertiiieiitly points to this sad oblivion by the motto it 
has chosen for itself, dimdnam bidhi. Know Thyself. Thu Society has 
taken upon itself the noble task of bringing us 1>aek tr> self-conscious- 
ness. It pr<iposes to lirgaiiise the study of Indian culture in Greater 
India, to arrange for the publication of the results of the researches into 
the lii-^tory of India’s spiritual and cultural relations with the outside 
world, to popularise the knowledge of (ircaler India, etc., etc. Its interest 
is not limited to India’s past only, but extends also to its present, for it 
proposes to stiidy the conditions of Indian settlers in foreign lands and 
iiid them in bettering their eotnlithms. It also aims at orgatiising Hindu 
Cultural Missifins to Greater India and other lands. 

We h>«>k upon the i-stablishinent of this Society as one of the happiest 
t vents of the reeent days. 'I'o know oneself is to be strong. The 
proverb ‘Knowle<lgc is rower’ is never truer tlian in our case. To becoine 
conscious <jf a glorious heritage is to be tilled with large hopes and in- 
doinil.iMe powi-r. We cannot therefore to** higlilv estiuMte the value of 
such a venture as tlie foundation of thi.-. SfH'iety from tlie national point 
of vii w. 

I ‘mm the scliola.stic stand-point also, we are sure, it has a great use- 
fulness ami a bright future. "Many tlic).sc who are. associated with the 
Soeuty an- well-known for their pn>foiind .scholarship and enjoy ixitcr- 
naiii>iial repuiatioii. Jf they take h* their \\t>rk with earnestness as we 
hope ih< y will do, the nehievenieiils <‘f the Society are bf»und to be very 
fniitfiil in the ;t<lvanc<-ment of historical kin»wlcdgc atid the S' cicty may 
one day become a great centre of the study of lndol<»gy. 

We request our readers to rcinler help to the Si»ciety by becoming 
its iiitnibers ainl otherwise. Coniiniinieations may be inaile with the 
H<.n. Secretary at qi, I'pper Circular Road, Calcutta. 


A useful Bengali Magazine 

We wr»iihl like to draw the attention of i»iir Hengali readers to the 
excrlli lit and useful articles that are generally published in the pag^s of 
a little Ileiigali monthly, Swdsthya^Samdclidr, edited by Kartik Chandra 
Ilasu, M.li Ii is ns its nanu* implies devoted to matters of health, con- 
siderations of .sanitation, prevoiilii»ii of di.senses and other allied tt>pics. 
The articles are very popularly written and soinetiincs illustrated. We 
are sure the village pcipulation especially will be iimrh benefited by their 
perusal. The price yearly is quite cheap, Rs. 2/- inclusive of postage. 
The paper can l*c had of the b'ditor at 45 Amherst Street, Calcutta. 




THE IDEALS AND ACTIVITIES OF THE 
RAMKRISHNA MISSION 

By Kamakhya Nath Mitra, m.a. 

Principal, Rajendra College, Faridpur, Bengal 
{Continued fmn page 8i) 

The restless activity of the Western world that disturbs 
the repose of the soul must not be mistaken for the Karmcu^Yoga 
of India. The true Karma-Yogin, in the words of Emerson, 
“must keep his head in solitude and hand in society.” Such 
is the character of the activity of the Ramkrishna Mission. 
The monks of this Mission live in silence and solitude at 
regular intervals — for the life of the spirit rc(|nires it — and it is 
the spirit of silence that they bring to bear upon their work. 
A man cannot always work nor can he always ineditalc, wor- 
ship and study. Bhagawan Ramkrishna has given us a clear 
warning against monotony in life. That is why the motto 
of the Mission is the harmony of the four classical paths of 
Juana, Bhakti, Karma and Yoga. 

The aim of the Mission is high ; ‘ts skill in work is match- 
less. Still a great deal more has to be done. A perfect net 
work has got to be spread throughout llie length and breadth 
of the collnt^s^ The name of Ramkrishna-Vivekanandu must 
resound eveiy^where in the land. A complete reawakening of 
Hinduism must be brought alx)ut at .uiy cost. The ideals of 
the ^fission must be clearly distinguished from those of the 
Hindu Mahasabha which seems to l>e chiefly i^olitical in it.s 
outlook. What useful piirj)Osc will be served by the Maha- 
sabha to the cause of the Hindus’ religion is a matter not very 
clear to me. That the Hindus as a community should organise 
themselves for the purpose <;f defence goes without saying. 
But unless the true principles of Hinduism are inculcated upon 
the Hindus and made a living force no Mnha.sabha and no 
Sangathan will be able to lift them out of the slough. Until 
India is firmly set on her feet and made to rear her head the 
Ramkrishna Mission cannot think of rest. 

What is wanted now is more men and more money — hut 
men above all. Men coming forward, money will not he 
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wantin^f. That is why Swami Vivekananda has said : **Mone>' 
is nothing. For the last twelve years of my life I did not 
know where the next meal would come from ; but money and 
everything else I want must come, because they are my slaves 
and not I theirs ; money and everything else must come. Must 
—that is the word. Where are the men? That is the ques- 
tion.** How forcible the words! What is wanted now is an 
abundant supply of .strong and intelligent youths who will 
take up the work of the Mission with perfect alacrity, in whose 
tars will constantly sound the voice of the prophet of the age 
and who will be the devoted practisers of the great mantram 
(message), aimano mokshartham jagaddhiiaya cha (for one’s 
own liberation and also for the good of the world). The great 
vSwnmi wanted only one thousand such youths about thirty 
years ago. That number has not yet joined his rank because 
in his work there is no momentary excitement but sober and 
deliberate consecration of life. That verily the call of the 
Swanii is the cjill of the Motherland, that the Swami’s call is 
verily the call of India’s God is a truth to be fully realised by 
ll’.e young men of Imlia. The area of ^vork is daily extending. 
It will .soon have to bo extended furtlicr afield. It is not only 
in India but in countries outside— in fact, in all the continents 
that the message of Kamkrishna-Vivekananda is to be boldly 
preached. One thousand workers are no longer sufficient for 
all the purposes of the Mi.«sion. Five thousand workers seem 
to be neces.sar>' at present. Is it loo much for the Mission to 
exjK'ct five thousand strong and intelligent youths of character 
out of the three hundred millions of people inhabiting India ? 
There is no fear whatever that i^opulation will decrease. 
Nmubor is not everything. The most important factor is 
Quality. What good can the coiintiy^ c.xpcct from men no 
hotter than crawling worms breeding fast and doing nothing? 

It is five thousand competent workers that seem to be the 
present need of the Mission. lint how is it that they are not 
forlhcnming in spite of the clarion-call of Vivekananda still 
ringiue through the air? Obstacles then there undoubtedly 
It is the duty of all, householders and Saiinyasins alike, 
remove these obstacles to the best of their power. It is the 
special dutv of iho.se Avbo are teachers and journalists by pro- 
for the influence they exercise on the thoughts of 
youth is very potent indeed. TIIK OIISTACLK^ I REFER 
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TO APPEAR TO ME TO BE SIX IN NUMBER. The first 
obstacle is the absence from the mind of our youths of any 
clear conception of the ethical ideal or the meaning of human 
life. Their environment is calculated to blunt their moral 
sense. That anything has to be done beyond passing 
the examinations, maro^'ing and earning one's livelihood as a 
Government servant, pleader or doctor is a matter of which 
very few are conscious at all. The supreme need of Brahma^ 
charya without which there is no difference between man and 
beast is felt by very few of our youths. The second obstacle 
is the want of seriousness, the spirit of irreverence or levity 
{a^sraddha), the tendency to make light of everything however 
grave— a habit for which Carlyle's term is ‘persiflage,' a habit 
which he rightly considers to be the bane of society. The 
third obstacle is the unrestricted publication of pornographic 
literature in the blessed name of Art. The foitrih obstacle is 
brutal lethargy, idle talk and foolish and demoralising games 
and amusements. The fifth obstacle is the ptTnicions teaching 
of modem Europe that asceticism is anti-social, that it is an 
imperfect, perverse and erroneous ideal of life. Here the fault 
lies not less with our older men posing as teachers. When we 
hear from a lofty platform the deliberate opinion that the 
synthesis of vidya (spiritual wisdom) and avidya (nescience) 
constitutes the philosophy of our peoi>le and when even the 
Upanishads are quoted in support of this philosophy then I have 
no alternative but to quote these ver>’^ Upanishads and say in 
reply : “Existing deep in the layers of Nescience, yet flatter- 
ing themselves as so many sages, those wiseacres move con- 
stantly round the circle of birth and death like the blind led 
by the blind." Besides the five obstacles just touched on there 
is another one — not least because mentioned last. It is 
^Esthetic Sentimentality masquerading as myslicisni and 
spirituality whose claims are itenitcd and rc-itcrated by a .sec- 
tion of the press and the “cultured crowd" with a persistence 
worthy of a l)etter cause. Its subtle poison is undermining the 
character of our youth and its “respectability" has assumed 
such abnormal proportions that to utter a protest against it is 
the height of temerity. 

The obstacles mcntionwl «itx)vc are the unmistakable sig»*» 
of a grave social distemper. It is the bomiden duty erf alb 
householders and Sannyasins alike, to declare war A outrance 
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against the moral canker that is eating into the vitals of the 
nation. It is the duty par excellence of those who are teachers 
and journalists by profession. The Mission ydll never get 
workers as long as this duty is not x>roperly discharged. The 
tasic of the nation must he radically changed. Pornographic 
literature and eflFeminate literature must be banished altogether 
and the literature of strength and healthy literature must be 
iriumphantly restored. It must be brought home to the Hindu 
tliat if he Avants to have a “place in the sun” HE MUST BE 
KE-HINDUISED, that is, his religion must be a thing of life 
and not of use and wont, he must give up his faint-heartedness 
and be a hero in the strife. He must combine in himself the 
spiritual fire of the Braliniiii with the force and chivalrj' of the 
Ksliatriya. Jii order that he may be all this he cannot do 
hotter than go deep into the wonderful life, sadhana (practice) 
Mild realisation of Ramkrishna, the fulfilment of Hinduism, and 
in order that he may understand Ramkrishna he cannot do 
i>elter than reacl the sj leeches and writings of Swami Viveka- 
nainla, the accredited agent of Ramkrishna, “read those 
siAccches and wTitings by day, meditate on them by night, 
peruse them again and again, study them, ini]>rint them on his 
mind and impress tliem on his heart.” Ramkrishna can be 
understood through Vivekananda alone. Any attempt to 
untiersland Ramkrishna, without reference to Vivekananda, his 
nllcr ego, is bound to fail as we know from our experience. 
Tile understanding of Ramkrishna is only another name for the 
rc-a wakening of Hinduism, the palingenesis of Hindu.stan. For 
tile meaning of this re-awakening and for the place of Ram- 
krishna in this movement of regeneration let me conclude by 
quoting the solemn words of Vivekananda himself as they stand 
translated into English : 

“Strong in the strength of this new spiritual renaissance, 
men after re-titganising these scattered and disconnecttxl spiri- 
tual ideals will be able to comprehend and i>ractise them in 
their own lives and also to recover from oblirion those that are 
loAt. And as the sure pledge of this glorious future, the all- 

nicrciful Eord has manifested, in the present age, 

3ti incarnation which in i^oiiit of completeness in revelation, its 
^''utlietic harmonising of all ideals and its promoting every 
^^idiero of sjiiritual culture, surpasses the manifestations of all 

ages. 
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“So at the very dawn of this momentous epoch, the recon- 
ciliation of all aspects and ideals of religious thought and wor- 
ship is being proclaimed ; this lx>iindlcss, all-embracing Idea 
lying .... so long concealed in the Keligioii Eternal and its 
scriptures and now re-discovered ... is being declared to 
humanity in a trumpet voice. 

“This new dispensation of the age (yuga-dharma) is the 
source of great good to the whole world, specially to India ; 
and the inspirer of this dispcn.sation, Sri Bhagavan Ram- 
krishna, is the reformed and remodelled manifestation of all the 
past great epoch-makers in religion. O man, have faith in 
this, and lay it to heart. 

“The dead never return ; the past night does not re-appear ; 
a spent-up tidal wave docs not rise anew ; neither does man 
inhabit the same body over again. So from the worship of the 
dead past, O man, we invite you to the worship of the living 
present ; from the regretful brooding over bygones, we invite 
you to the activities of the present ; from the waste of energy 
in retracing lost and demolished pathways, we call yon back 
to broad new-laid highways lying very near. He that is wise, 
let him understand. 

“Of that power which at the very first impulse has roused 
distant echoes from all the four quarters of the globe, conceive 
in your mind the manifestation in its fulness ; and discarding 
all idle misgivings, weaknc.s«es and the jealousies characteristic 
of enslaved peoples, come and liehi in the turning of this 
mighty wheel of new dispensation (yuga-chakra) !” 

(Concluded) 


THE EAST JUDGES THE WEST 

We quote below a portioTi ot a recent letter of a London 
correspondcMit to the Hindu, Madras, which throws a str(jng 
light on the silent change of outlook going on among the 
Christian missionaries. The change is certainly welcome. But 
we think it must be more thorough and fundamental to meet 
fully the needs of mankind. Christians must learn to conceive 
the Christ as an aspect of the impersonal Divine Ideal. For the 
world does not want at present persons so much as principles. 
And if it is to be given persons at all, then not merely Christ, 
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but also Krishna^ Buddha, Rama, and other prophets and Incar- 
nations. 

The correspondent writes : 

I have on more than one occasion remarked tliat in pro- 
gressive Christian circles in this country, there is a growing 
appreciation of the Indian point of view in matters of religion, 
combined with an intensely sympathetic attitude towards your 
ideals and aspirations. 1 heard a sermon last Sunday morning 
at Wimbledon Church (Christ Church, Congregational), which 
I wish could be broadcast amongst all Europeans who have any 
connection with the East. The preacher was the Rev. S. J. 
Hooper, whose enlightened discourses on various aspects of the 
Christian faith have attracted to his ministry an increasing con- 
gregation of thoughtful people. Vour readers will be interested, 

I am sure, in the following summary of what lie said on this 
occasuiii, even though all his remarks may not command 
approval. 

The subject was tersely announced : ‘‘East judges West,'* 
the sermon being based upon the familiar words ot Jesus, “Ye 
iire the light of the world." .Mr. Hooper said that if they were 
to succeed in propagating their faith, what Christians must take 
to the East especially was not Western civilisation or even 
Western forms of ritual and organisation, but rather the person 
of Jesus Christ. The very fact of our religion being Western 
(although Eastern in origin) was one of the gravest objections 
to it in India. It was only when they saw that Christ was not 
inseixirable from Western civilistitiou that the people of India 
were prepared to listen to him. The centering of everything 
upon the person of Jc.sus had cleared the issue for .some of the 
nioderu missionaries in India and given new life to their work. 

Hut that same process, said the preacher, had come back 
upon them witli a terrific judgment. “India to-ilay is doing 
nothing less than judging Christians in the white light of the 
i^pirit of Jesus. They have ci^uglit the meaning of what it is 
to he a Christian, and in the light of that they are judging us." 
Mr. Hooper proceeded to refer to Dr. Stanley Jones' b<x)k, “The 
Clirist of the Indian Road," which has made a profound im- 
pression upon religious people over here. In that book, said 

there was a good deal that would explain the slow progress 

Christianity across the seas. In South Africa, for instance,. 
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there is a Christian church which displays a notice : “Antics 
and Hottentots not allowed.” Mahatma Gandhi was denied 
admission to that church because he was an Asiatic — ”and so 
was Jesus !” cried the preacher. Indians felt pained and scorn- 
ful, he said, as they had good reason to be, when they heard 
of that incident. It might be asked, “Are not low-caste Hindus 
forbidden to enter their own temples?*' That might be so, but 
the point he made was that, while judging themselves by their 
own religion, the Indians judged us in the light of the spirit 
of Jesus, and they were quite right in doing so. “We are bound 
to be judged by the religion we profess and by the Christ we 
say we follow.** 

Mr. Hooper quoted a Hindu as saying: “If you call one 
of us a Christian man, he is complimented, but if you call him 
a Christian he is insulted.*’ That was penetrating. That 
Hindu saw a vast difference between a nominal Christian 
and a Christ-like man. There was another Hindu— 
a teacher — who declared : “I want to become a Christian, but 
I do so in spite of the lives of Euro|)eans I have seen here. 
They seem to have two loathings : one is religion and the other 
is water.** In the latter connexion the preacher repeated 
Stanley Jones* story of the two Europeans who fought a duel 
and killed each other. The Hindus, out of the kindness of their 
hearts, buried them, and wisliing to make an offering tc the 
spirits of the dead, they came to the conclusion, after thinking 
it over, that these men would love in death what they had loved 
in life, so they placed as a memorial on the tomb a cigar box 
and a whisky bottle! 

Mr. Hooper’s congregation was next reminded that the 
East does not judge the AVest merely by the Westerners who 
go East. The Press, aided by the telegraph and the wireless, 
had made the world very small. We knew of happenings in 
India within a few hours of their occurrence ; and the siinie 
was true in India of events in Western countries. With what 
result? He gave the answer by fiuoting tlic following con- 
versation which took place at a conference in India between some 
American missionaries and a group of eamest Nationalists: — 

Missionary: “My brothers, I have been talking to you 
about Christ. I want you to tell me frankly why you do not 
accept him. Do not spare mo— I am not the issue— tell 
frankly.** 
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A Hindu: ‘“Ycm ask us to be Christians: may we ask 
how Christian is your own civilisation? Don’t you have 
corruption at your own central Government in Washington?” 
(This was just after the oil scandal revelations.) 

Another: “Don’t you lynch Negroes in America?” 

A third : “You have had Christianity in the West all 
these centuries, and though Jesus is the Prince of Peace, you 
have not yet learned the way out of war. Don’t you know 
any more about Christianity than that?” 

The Hinclns knew, Mr. Hooper went on, that the Founder 
(jf Christianity was colour-blind where men were concerned. 
He looked upon men apart from race, birth and colour. In 
him there was neither Greek nor Barbarian, Jew nor Gentile, 
but one race — and all brothers. And it was in the light of 
this conception that the l^st would judge the West. The 
Indians had a story concerning the origin of W'hitc man : 
“Chnl asked the man who is now white what he had done with 
iiis brother, and he turned white wiUi fear!** 

Could they wonder that the brother of Rabindranath 
Tagore had said : “Jesus is ideal and wonderful, but you 
Christians — you are not like him.” 

Tlie liast, said the preacher, judges the West and calls us 
back to our Lord and Master. We ought to welcome the judg- 
ment. Only as we are saved ourselves can we save the races of 
llic world Only as we arc really like Jesus, can wc be what he 
wants to call us, “the light of the world.” Dr. Stanley Jones 
asked Mahatma (fandhi what could be done to naturalise 
Christianity in India. “I would suggest first,” was the reply, 
“tliat all your Christians, missionaries and all, must begin to 
live more like Jesus Christ.” The great Indian saint was right. 
That is the hrst thing needful. Wc have never taken Jesus 
se:ioiisly enough. As one has said : “Our Churches are made 
'Jp of people who would be equally shocked to see Christianity 
douljted or put into practice.” From every side the call was 
coming to the West — “Be Christian, but Christian in a bigger, 
broader way than you have ever been.” Yes, said Mr. Hooper 
in conclusion, wc must be Christ-like. In no other wray can 

become the Light of the World ! 
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By A Western Wanderer 

It was a glorious November morning and the beautiful island of 
Ceylon was flooded with golden sunshine when our steamer on her way 
to Calcutta anchored at Colombo to take in cargo. **We will be here 
two days/’ the jovial captain said, “make the best of your time.” Heed- 
ing his wise counsel 1 went ashore, hired a rikshaw, and went sight- 
seeing. 

In the neat little vehicle, drawn by a fleet-footed Singhalese, I 
rolled swiftly over red avenues beneath glossy surrya trees, past luxuriant 
oriental gardens and orange groves, till we came to the Pettah or native 
quarters of the town. Here my man slackened his pace and led me 
into a narrow street lined on both sides with little open shops display- 
ing an endless variety of luscious fruits and curious eastern merchandise. 
Slowly we made our way through swarms of vociferous, sharp-featured 
natives scantily dressed in gay-coloured loin-cloths. 

Among this mass of dusky humanity jostling each other or bickering 
and bargaining I spied a splendidly built youth of dignified bearing. His 
classic features were shaded by a red turban and his lithe body covered 
with a loose salmon-coloured robe. His quaint dress and calm behavior 
in the midst of all the hubbub attracted my attention, and curiosity 
made me follow him afoot. He was a Sadhu, or Hindu monk, begging 
his food. At each shop he halted and held out a bowl of cocoanut-shell 
to receive his bhiksha, or alms. At one stall he received a handful of 
rice, at another a little pulse, and at a fruitstand a boy, after saluting 
him with bowed head and folded hands, presented him with a banana. 
A group of laughing children obstructed his way, and one after the other 
knelt on the ground and with their foreheads touched his bare feet. He 
bent down, laid his hand on each little head, smiled at the merry group 
and went on his way. 

At a corner of the street he came upon an old fellow who with a 
heavy cane belabored his bullocks straining at a heavy load. In a flush 
of anger, his eyes flashing, the young man raised his arm to strike the 
fellow. But he bethought himself and with the words ”Have mercy 
brother, have mercy!” turned away. 

Then 1 lost sight of him. But toward evening I saw him again at 
a Buddhist monastery where he stood among a group of yellow-garbed, 
shaven-headed monks worshipping with incense and flowers the image 
of the Buddha. After the ceremony he told me that he had come from 
India to study with the Buddhists the teachings of the Compassionate 
One, for India has gone back to her Vedas and Ceylon is now the 
stronghold of Buddhism. 

In India the number of Sadhus belonging to different orders is 
calculated to be over five millions. They come from all ranks of Hf^ 
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and live on the charity of the people. Dressed in orange-colored tunics 
and turbans, with shaven faces, they look clean and picturesque. But 
when they almost denude themselves, as some orders do, wearing only 
red clouts the rest of their brown bodies besmeared with white ashes, 
their long sun-bleached hair hanging over their shoulders in matted locks 
nr coiled on top of their heads, they present a weird and bizarre appear- 
ance. And it is not to be wondered at that the most ignorant and super- 
stitious among the Hindus have a good deal of awe mixed with their 
reverence for these strange men. They ascribe to them supernatural 
powers and believe that the Sadhu can curse as well as biess. “And 
ilieir curses,” they tell you, “are sure to come true.” 

Sadhus can be found all over India. They climb the snow-capped 
Himalayas, cross the burning deserts and wander in the sunny plains 
t)f Hindustan. There is not a hamlet where they are not known. I 
have met them everywhere during my travels in India. 

At Puri, a place of pilgrimage on the beautiful Bay of Bengal, I have 
seen them in the dim light of gathering dusk among vast crowds of 
excited, shouting pilgrims forcing their way into the ancient temple of 
l.\«nr*nath, almost stru.'tgling in their mad anxiety to be among the first 
to worship the crude images of Krishna, his sister Subhadra and his 
brother Balaram which are periodically renewed and enshrined there. 
And I have wondered at their enthusiasm during the Car-Festival in June, 
whip, under a blazing sun, they scrambled with hosts of pilgrims for 
w hold on the cable attached to the cumbersome car of Jagannath by 
which the idols from the temple are taken to the pavillion where they 
.ire installed durinc the next week. They strained and ierked and 
hauled at the rope moving the clumsy car a few feet each time, till the 
distance of about a mile had been covered. At each new effort 1 could 
hear their voices ring our above the din of the crowd as they shouted, 
'■/i/v lapannathji ki jay!'* “Victory to the Lord of the world !“ 

At Benares, most holy of holy cities, on cool evenings after swelter- 
ing days, I have .«at and conversed with them at the magnificent bathing- 
ghiitr., with the G.inges flowing at our feet, carrying on her bosom mas.ses 
•if flowL-rs, wreaths and little bamboo boats- symbols of life -offered her 
by thousands oi' devotees from all over India. There 1 have disputed 
with them the sacredness i^f their holy river, but finally, for good luck, 
added my little craft to theirs, pushing it off upon the stream loaded 
with marig«>lds. sweets and a tiny light. And to complete the act -sent 
"Vih i: a pr.'^yer that “Mother Ganga” might accept my humble offering. 

.Near Allahabad, in Northern India, 1 have bathed with them, when 
lb., heavens were most aitspicimis. a little apart from the dense crowd of 
pilgrims, but still within thrice holy Prevug where the white Gar.‘:os and 
black Jumna mingle their .s.icred waters. There I have watched them 
they stood walst-dccp in the icy water with uplifted hands invoking 
»he sun with the Vedic prayer : “O Sun, controller of all, collect thy 
r,'>!dcn rays and gather up thy burning effulgence that I may behold thy 
'Spiritual form.” And at the monastery across the river I have visited their 
underground caves where they sat for hours, like living bronze statues, 
■n solemn meditation. 
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At Brindaban, city of a thousand temples, mecca of Hindu devotees,. 
1 have mingled with them as they worshipped and prostrated before the 
images of Radha and Krishna, incarnations of Divine Love, offering at 
their feet fragrant, yellow blossoms of the Kadamba tree, for the god and 
and goddess love these flowers. Here, following an ancient rule laid 
down by their scriptures, they lived on Madhukari, which means, like the 
bee. As bees gather honey from different flowers so the Sadhus begged 
their food from door to door. 

And at Uttara Kasi, a little village tucked away in the Himalayas, 
not far from the source of the Ganges, where hundreds of Sadhus live 
during the .dimmer months to escape the heat of the plains, 1 have visited 
their quiet Ashramas, or hermitages, and in the shade of their neat 
bamboo huts, seated on the soft grass, sometimes sharing their simple 
meals, li:;ve discussed with them the subtleties of their abstruse 
philosophies. 

I weli remember my first meeting with wandering monks in India. 
While travelling in the Himalayas, in Kumaon, where the forests were 
ablaze with scarlet rhododendron blossoms and glittering, snowy peaks 
engirdled the sun-steeped valleys, I came one evening to a pine-wooded 
knoll sheltered by massive gray mountains. Here I pitched my tent. 
The night was bitterly cold, and my sleep was disturbed by the deep- 
toned grunting of a prowling tiger. My coolies became panicky and built 
a fire to keep the brute at a safe distance. Shortly after dawn I arose. 
1 donned sweater and greatcoat to protect myself against the penetrating 
chill of the upper region, and then to my tent came two Sadhus, fine, 
bold, upstanding fclUiWs. They were naked except for a muslin loin- 
cloth which certainly afforded little protection against the chill air that 
made my teeth to chatter, swathed as I was in garments to sui^ the 
climate. They greeted me with the customary Sanskrit salutation, 
‘*Namn Narayanaya” (Salutation to the Lord within thee). Then, in 
Hindi, they told me that they had hst their way. 

Glad of this opportunity to talk with these strange men 1 invited 
them inside my tent. They entered leaving their staves and grass sandals 
outside, and squatted on a little carpet that covered the bare ground of 
my tent. They told me that they had spent the night in the open half 
a mile from my camp. 

“Did you hear the tiger?” I asked. 

“Yes,” one of the monks replied in an off-hand way, “and we saw 
one last evening.” 

“And had you no fear?” 

“Wild animals do not molest us for we never have done harm to any 
creature,” was the unexpected reply. 

Then I expressed my astonishment to sec them so scantily dressed 
in this cold region, to which the elder of the monks replied, "Wc are 
accustomed to all climates, and through Yoga practice are able to still the 
demands of the body.” 

“But,” 1 interposed, “there are physical laws to which the body is 
subject.” 
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**True,’* was the quick response, **we do not claim supernatural 
powers. By observing certain practices we regulate the functions of the 
bodily organs. Thus we overcome the effects of heat and cold and keep 
the body strung and healthy.” 

My curiosity aroused, 1 requested the younger man to show me 
some of these practices. This he consented to do. He twisted and bent 
his body in a way reminding ms of the old-time contortionists of the 
circus and vaudeville stage. Nerves were pressed and muscles contracted 
to affect different organs ftnd to regulate the circulation of the blood. The 
performance over, the men rose, and with a salutation left my lent. With 
the grace and light, elastic step of panthers they followed the winding 
path among the pines, and soon disappeared from my sight. 

In Northern India 1 visited a monastery close to the Himalayas, in a 
sheltered valley at the foot of towering mountains. I had sent word 
10 the Malw.nt, or abbot, expressing my desire to visit him, and had 
received a courteous and inviting reply. On the appointed day, a bright 
September nuirning, I set nut on foot. The niad led throut'h a forest 
svliLTC long-tailed, gray monkeys jumped across my path, and green parrots 
flew among the pines and deodars shrieking as they pursued cne another. 

When I approached the grounds of the monastery the abbot, a rotund 
little man with kindly face, dressed in a flame-colored tunic, a little red 
cap on his gray head and country-mado slippers on his otherwise bare 
feet, was busy in his garden tending the flowers. He looked up, and 
seeing me put aside his watering-can and slowly came to meet me. 

“Come and see my flowers. I am very proud of my garden!” 
he began with a smile in his genia! brown eyes. 

“With pleasure!'* I responded in Hindi, the language in which 
he spoke. 

We entered the cool, shady grounds and strolling leisurely among the 
flowers and bushes talked as if we were old friends with a common love 
for growing things. A sharp-featured monk in an orange robe was digging 
around a rose-bush, and another, also in orange garb, was drawing water 
from a well. Wc nodded as we passed. 

“There are six Sadhus here at present,” the abbot said as he stooped 
to pick a beautiful crimson rose which he offered me. “Our number is 
Constantly changing for Sadhus live a wandering life. *As flowing water 
docs not become stagnant, so the wandering monk does not become 
corrupted,' is the common saying among us. There are few who live 
permanently in monasteries.” 

We came to an alluring bower covered with honeysuckle. Here a 
middle-aged monk seated cross-legged on a flat stone was chanting sacred 
texts from a Sanskrit scripture. 

“This is Swami Atmananda,” the abbot said. “He makes it a rule 
never to stay in a place more than one night. He came yesterday and 
'^'ill leave us to-day.” 

The monk took no n(»tice of us. In a deep solemn voice he chanted : 

“Our meditation is directed toward Thee who art the adorable 
self-effulgent Light of the universe. 

Illumine our minds with Thy divine wisdom.” 
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V7e passed on, and following a winding avenue lined with marigolds 
and shaded by pomegranate and lime trees, came to the monastery em- 
bowered amidst rich foliage. It was a plain, white, stone building with 
a veranda facing the east. Here we rested on a rustic bench silently 
enjoying the charming view over undulating hills and remote blue moun- 
tain ranges. 

‘*Let us step inside,*' the abbot proposed when we had rested. 

Passing through a number of high-ceilinged, whitewashed rooms with 
cement floors on which mats were spread, each room containing one or 
two sleeping-cots, and a few pictures of Hindu saints hung on the walls, 
we came to the library, a large room with a square table in the center and 
books arranged on shelves against the walls. In a corner, on a little mat, 
sat an aristocratic-looking young monk engaged in the preparation of a 
iapamala, or rosary. He had one hundred and eight beads, each a berry 
of the rudraksha tree, which he strung on a silken thread. Whenever a 
new bead was added he made a knot in the string and muttered a mantrani 
which forms part of the daily prayers of millions of Hindus. 

We left the monk with his occupation, and squatted on a palm-leaf 
mat close to the book-shelves. The abbot producing one scripture after 
the other read to me his favorite passages. He loved his books and 
handled them with care. With reverence he held each volume to his 
bowed forehead before replacing it. 

**Will you prepare tea for us, Swamiji?" he asked the young monk 
who had risen from his seat. 

“Certainly, Maharaj !“ he replied bowing his head. 

When he had left the room the abbot told me that this monk halted 
at the monastery to follow the time-honored rule of Chaturmasya, that is, 
of staying in one place during the four months of the rainy season. “It is 
difficult to travel during these months,** he said, “and we do not like to 
step on the many insects that crawl over the road during this season.** 

The young monk acted as cook for the little group, in which he was 
assisted by a clear-eyed, clear-skinned boy, about fifteen years old, who 
now softly entered the room, barefoot and dressed in the white tunic of 
the neophite. Noiselessly he placed before us two brass tumblers of tea 
and a copper platter with sweetmeats. Then he placed around my neck 
a garland of sweet-smelling white flowers. This little act of courtesy 
provoked from the abbot a smile of satisfaction. The boy bowed hi.*: 
head, and with his hands folded against his breast left the room. 

After sipping the very sweet tea and tasting of the sweetmeats, I 
requested the abbot to tell me his own story. He hesitated a moment. 
Then, in a very earnest lone, he said, “My story is simple. Love of the 
religious life was inborn with me; I carried it over from a previous e.xist- 
ence. As I grew up I became more and more disgusted with the vanity 
of a worldly life. I approached a Guru and was initiated. I look the 
vows of poverty and chastity, changed my worldly clothing for the orange 
robe, and wandered from one holy place to another accepting such fw)d 
and shelter as chance did offer, ^metimes 1 met with great difficulties, 
but the good God always came to my rescue.** 
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Then there was silence. An expression of peat% and cairn stole 
over the old man’s face. When he spoke again, he quoted from a Buddhist, 
scripture a quaint stanza addressed to Sadhus ; 

“Go and consider not thy path ; 

Fear nothing, demand nothing. 

Like the rhinoceros, wander thou alone. 

Even as the lion, not trembling in danger ; 

Even as the wind, free and never caught in a net ; 

Even as the lotus-leaf, unstained by the water; 

Like the rhinoceros, wander thou alone.’’ 

The good monk was silent. Not wishing to disturb his happy mood 
] wished him God’s blessings, and rose. 

**Go in peace, my son,” he said very softly, his hands raised in’ 
benediction. 1 bowed my head and turned away. At the garden-gate 
a long-forgotten sloka from an ancient scripture flashed through my mind : 
“O Sadhu ! May thy presence bring such peace and blessing that even 
the roadside dust is not disturbed by thy passing.’’ And 1 wondered 
whether that great peace descended on the flowers that seemed to thrive 
so well under the abbot’s gentle touch. 

The recollection of this pleasant visit was still fresh with me when 
1 met a Sadhu of quite different type. The evening shadows were moving 
slowly across the dusty road along the edge of a jungle by which I 
approached a village in Central India. By the side of the road, near 
mud-built cottages, brown children were playing in the dust. The cows 
were home from their pastures and munched their scanty fare of coarse 
straw. In the village the evening-cooking fires were burning, and volumes 
uf fragrant smoke came curling through the open doors of clay-built 
kitchens. 

i pitched my tent in a palm-grove, and after the evening meal 
sauntered about the village on the outskirts of which 1 came upon a curious 
scene. In front of an isolated .sir.iw hut under the spreading branches of 
a fatherly old tree, .sat a tall Sadhu. about thirty y^ars old, scantily dressed 
in a pale-red clout. His bare upper body and long, matted hair, bleached 
by the sun, were besmeared with white ashes. He sat before a burning 
log, the dhuni. or sacred fire, which, according to the rule of his order, 
he lit wherever he spent the night. Around the fire sat a group of men 
with whom he was chatting. 

Interested in the scene I joined the group. The monk had tramped 
through different parts of India, and was now relating his experiences 
gathered in distant lands. He held his audience spellbound with vivid 
descriptions of how people in other provinces dressed, talked and prepared 
their food. He was a jolly fellow, and with his stories provoked hearty 
laughter from his admiring audience. One of the men handed him a 
chillum. or pipe, of tobacco mixed with ganja, an intoxicating drug. He 
filled his lungs with the pungent smoke which he blew out in large, 
white volumes. Then, his hands and head keeping time, he sang in a 
high-pitched, singsong voice, in his native dialect : 

“Call on the Lord, 

Call on the Lord, brother. 
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He is the Helmsman who steers us 
Across this ocean of Life." 

Two women draped from head to foot in white saris slowly approached 
the scene, and kneeling before the monk, their heads bow^ to the 
ground, shyiy placed before him an offering of milk and sweets. Then 
they rose, and like two mysterious phantoms retreated to a dark corner 
behind the men where they squatted on the ground. To give something 
to a **hoiy man" is considered a meritorious act ; and as the group grew 
larger the offerings increased. 

The men now began to propose religious questions which the monk 
answered without the least hesitation. Sometimes the answers were 
abrupt, a single word, or a quotation from some Veda; or it was a story 
or parable from Hindu scripture or epic. 

“How can we know God?" a young peasant asked. 

"By desiring to know Him," came like a flash. "Let me tell you 
a story. Once a young man came to a sage with the same question. 
The sage said, 'Come to-morrow morning, and I will settle your doubts.' 
The youth came, and they went together to a river to perform their 
morning ablutions. When they entered the river the sage taking hold 
of the young man pushed him under the water. The youth struggled to 
free himself. Then the sage pulled him out, and asked, 'What did you 
desire most when I held you in the stream?* 'A breath of air,* was the 
natural reply. ‘Very true,' said the sage, 'when your desire to know 
God becomes as strong as was your desire for air when I held you under 
the water then you will know Him.’ " 

The moon now appeared from behind a magnificent mango tree 
bathing the tender jungle foliage in ethereal beauty. The monk rose, and 
taking the offerings which he had received distributed them among his 
seated audience, keeping for himself only a cup of milk. The food thus 
sanctified by the touch of a Sadhu is called prasadam, or consecrated food, 
and the common people receive it with great reverence. 

When the offerings had been distributed everyone rose. I e.vchanged 
a few words of greeting with the monk, and walked back to my tent. 
A silvery gauze spread over the road, and enveloped the sleeping village. 
The bark of a jackal came from the jungle, and a night-bird answered with 
a shrill cry. Then there was silence, and I retired. 


NEWS AND REPORTS 

The Late Swami Prakathananda 

News has been received with painful surprise that Swaini Prakaslia- 
nanda, Head of the Hindu Temple, San Francisco, California passed 
away on the 13th February. 

Swami Paramananda*s Tour 

On Monday, October 25th, after three months at the Ananda 
Ashraraa, Swami I’aramananda left for Boston, stopping a few hours 
at Chicago, where he was entertained by friends and w'here he delivered 
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all address before the Kenmore Club. On the third Sunday after 
reaching his Boston Centre, he went, on the invitation of the Rev. Albert 
r. Grier, Pastor of “The Churcli of the Trutli,” to New York City, 
leaving Boston after the morning Service and arriving in New York 
in time to conduct the Church *s evening Service. The next day, 
Monday, the Swanii conducted a noon meditation class for Dr. Grier, 
being introduced by the Rev. Klliot White, assistant Pastor of Grace 
Church, one of New York’s oldest, largest and most beautiful churches. 

I 'or two Sundays the Swami made this trip, meeting many old friends 
;jiid making many new ones. In addition to other activities he was 
micst of honor and chief speaker at the bi-weekly luncheon, given at 
Ceylon Rc-stauraiit by the “Fellowship of Faith,” and addressed a 
gathering at the home of a friend in Scarsdalc, a suburb of New York. 
While in New York, the Swami met Sw-ami Raghavananda of the 
New York Ycdaiita Society. 

Swami Akhilananda taking charge of the Boston Centre 

After Swami l*arnmananda*s departure for the east, all Services and 
Classes at Ananda-.\shrama were conducted by his assistant, Swami 
Akliilnnanda. Those who have heard the Swami have appreciated his 
simple, direct manner of presenting the teaching and the earnestness 
and fervour of spirit he expresses lliroiigh his words. The Swami con- 
tinued to conduct all meetings umil the end of November, when Swami 
Parainananda wired for him to join him in Boston in order to assist 
in the work there. The 'ruesday following the Swnmi’s arrival, he 
was informnllv iiitnaluced to the Boston members at the Class, and 
(ill the following Thursday was guest of honor at a large reception at 
llie Centre where a formal intrcKluction tfx>k place, .Swami Paramananda 
nrgitig everyone present to co-operatc with the new Swami in all 
liossil'le ways. In respnn.se Sw.imi Akhilananda s]X)ke clociucntly on 
true hroihcrhond and wa.s accorded a warm and hearty welcome. 
.'Iiisic and refreshments rounded out a mcmorahle evening, for Swami 
-•'ikliilaiiaiitla’.s coming marks the opening of a new phase in llie Boston 
work. .Vfler seeing this well started, Swami Paramananda left 
for California, fulfilling cn route, lecture engagements at Cincinnati, 
bonisvillc and Chicago, and reached California in time to celebrate 
Cliristiii.ns at Aiinnda--\.*dirama. 

Christmas Celebration at Vedanta Centre, Boston 

On Christmas F^e, n little Christ altar with its flowers and candles 
iind picture of Virgin and CJiild sent its beams out through the front 
window of the Yedanta Centre of Boston to greet the devoted members 
who were picking their way through the rain to gather together and 
pay ilitir homage of praise and prayer at the feet of the Divine Child. 
As the worshippers cnleml the garlanded chapel, their gaze became 
fixed upon the main altar beneath the syiniK>l, *‘Om.” It was laden 
"■*lh a l.'ivi.sh offering of pure white flowers and Christmas greens. 
•^1 its fool, two tall candles and a circle of flickering white lights, 
white roses, guarded the spot where the great triangle, formed of 
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three red vigil lights and syiid> 61 ic of descending Deity, rested its 
point in a lotus cup. 

With the ringing of chimes and the burning of' incense, the 
Service began. Then came the singing of ancient Christmas carols 
of many lands, now by single voices and now by the entire assembly, 
alternating with the reading of Scripture and chanting of Sanskrit 
prayers by Swami Akhilananda, w'ho has recently been put in charge 
of the Boston Centre and who for the first time was conducting 
Christmas Service in America. At one point in the Service, the singing 
ceased and the Swami gave a very intimate talk on the ‘'Significance 
and Necessity of Incarnations.** In the course of his address, he 
explained how the ideal of an impersonal God and abstract principles 
might satisfy the demands of the intellect, and yet leave most people 
helpless. "We do not know what to do with the wealth of our 
emotions,** he said. "Most of us ordinary human beings understand 
Deity only when we see It embodied in a limited human life. We 
crave a personal God to whom we can surrender our life. By worship- 
ping this personal God, we satisfy the tremendous need of the emotiunal 
side of our nature, and by serving Him we satisfy another side of 
our nature. To-night we are celebrating the birth of such an Incarna- 
tion. I^ct us take this time for meditation and renewed consecration, 
that we may be filled with pure love and that our lives may shine 
forth with the glory of Him who is our Ideal.** 

R. K. Mission Sevashram, Kankhal 

The report to hand of the Kankhal Sri Ramakrishna Mission 
Sevashram for the year 1925 shows that it served during that year 602 
patients in its indoor hospital and at its oiitdwr dispensary' 
patients of which I9,9fj6 were new cases. It also conducted a night 
school for the depressed classes and maintained a library for the local 
Sadhiis, Vidyarthis, etc. The Sevashram had its area extended by pur- 
chase of 4 pticcoL bighas of the adjoining land on which it proposes 
to erect Workers’ Quarters, Rest House, Guest House, Night School 
Building, etc. 

The financial condition however is not at all satisfactory. It must 
be conceded that the Sevashram is doing an important work in that 
locality. It therefore hopes that its following needs will be promptly 
met by the generous public. It needs Rs. 7,000 for the Workers* Quar- 
ters, Rs. 5,000 for the Night School Building, Rs. S,ooo for the Guest 
House, Rs. 5,000 for the Rest House, permanent endowment fund for 
54 beds at Rs. 3,000 per bed, and several thousand rupees for the ctiuip- 
ment of the wards. These are urgent requirements, and we hope Uic 
appeal of the Sevashram will not go in vain. Contributions may be sent 
to (i) Swami Kalyanananda, Hon. Secy., R. K. Mission Sevashram, 
Kankhal P.O., Saharanpur Dt., U. P. ; or (2) The Manager, Udbodban 
Office, I Mnkherji Lane, Baghbazar, Calcutta; or (3) The President, 
Ramkrishna Mission, P.O. Belur Math, Dt. Howrah, Bengal. 
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Arise I Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 

— 8wamz Vxvikananda. 
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TALKS WITH SWAMI TURIYANANDA 
AT BENARES 

lotti March, ig2i {continued) 

The Swami Siiid : **Saitva gives self-control, rajas evokes 
activity and tanias degrades. Tamas must be changed into rajas 
nr activity, lamas is like sleepiness in snow, — fatal. If one 
lakes a fatal dose of opium , he should be forcibly kept from 
• ailing into sleep, even by physical torments ; for to sleep then 
is to die. Indians arc going down into tamas under the pretext 
of saliva. Swamiji tried hard to whip them into activity.** 

Some one asked; “Why this degradation?** 

The Swami replied : “The reason is the usual one ; — they 
have strayed away from the ideal.** 

“Please ‘whip* them yourself.** 

“What more whipping do ybu want? Have I not been 
doing it ever so long? Or why should I talk and talk like this? 
I could remain satisfied with my personal spiritual practices. 
Ik) you mean I should whip literally ? The fact is that unless 
wc have the desire to wake up, no outside provocation is of any 
avail. 
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“It all happens through the Lord's will. He is holding 
the thread of everything in His hands, and making us dance 
like dolls. Children do not understand. We also are little 
better than children. 

“If it is His w’ill that you would help any one, He will 
fill your heart with wonderful patience and sympathy for him, 
and He will bring him to you. 

“A man went to a Sadhu to become his disciple. The 
Sadhu, before accepting him, informed him of all the hardships 
of a disciple's life. The man replied : ‘Sire, make me a Gum 
directly.’ For then he will be saved from the hard austerities. 
If you always .spare yourself, you cannot hope to accomplish 
anything. . . . 

“The Yogis used to do impo.ssiblu thing.s. They could 
even change the sex of a foetus. Xumeroiis instances of this 
are recorded in the books. There is no reason why it cannot 
be done, — the Yogis had mastered its secret. 

The Swaiiii said of K — that he used to feel a greater joy 
in serving patients than in meditation and repetition of the 
Lord’s name. “It is a wonderful tiling— serving man Unking 
upon him as God Himself — as instituted liy Swamiji. Shall 1 
send for K — ?** said the Swanii, “you may ask him personally. 
Whenever C — admitted a new worker into the Sevashrania, he 
would extract a promise from him that he (the worker) would 
readily do all kinds of service rccjuireil of him. And thus for 
twenty years he conducted the Sevashrania beautifully. There 
must be some fixed principles or no true work is pos.sible. 

“Wlien Ka— begged Swamiji to initiate him into Sannyasa, 
Swamiji said to him : ‘I want money ; I am seriously think- 
ing of selling you as a coolie to a tea-garden. Are you agreed ?* 
Ka — also seriously replied: ‘Yes, Swamiji, 1 am.’ And that 
is exactly what Ka — has done ; he has sold himself into 
Swamiji’s service. Indeed this is the only way to .siicces.s.” 

iith March, ig2i 

It was the birthday anniversary of Sri Rainakrishna. The 
Swami was recounting stories of Swamiji. He siiid : “Once 
in America Sw'amiji was speaking against the existence of 
when one of his audience stood up and asked angrily : 
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•ilo you mean to say that there is no God?* ‘No/ Swamiji at 
once replied, ‘there is no dearth of God. There are three 
hundred millions of gods in India ; I can give you as many as 
you like.* 

“Swamiji knew that there was no lack of spirituality in 
India. If we can only give our people physical nourishment, 
they will again manifest spirituality. We are more cultured 
than other peoples. The Western civilisation is certainly 
inferior to ours. 

“Swamiji held that half the success of his lectures was due 
to his wonderful voice 

“1 find now that longevity is desirable. For long experi- 
ence brings dispassion for the world. One cannot renounce 
without enjoying. 

**l^ravrilii and Nirritti —propensity for outer activity and 
cessation from it— arc like building up a new business and 
winding up an old one. In the former case one is eager to grow 
and .spread ; in the latter, one yearns to get rid of it anyhow. 

“The Westerners also have renunciation, — they can do any- 
thing for their country. W'e in India do not understand 
country, but we are ever ready to give our lives for religion. 

“Ill New York, I had to hold a Sunday class. Before going 
to tlie class, I would meditate on my subject for about an hour 
That would be enough for me. Gradually however I acquired 
self-confidence. People do not care so much for language in 
a lecture as for ideas. They try to follow your thoughts.** 

Here I’Miis the second series of Ssianii Tnriyananda's conversations. 
If’c hoffe to present our readers another series year. In the 

meanthne ‘ue shall take up the publication of the conversations and 
reminiscences of Holy .Mother^ the first instalment of which was puh^ 
lished in our last December issue. — Epitor. 



FIRE-BATH OF REASON 

By the Editor 

Some at least of our readers, we presume, have been follow- 
ing the monthly publication of the Essence of Vedanta, the 
translation of the Veddniasdra, an excellent primer of the 
Vedanta philosophy. They must have noted that the book has 
given careful consideration to the qualifications of those who 
are entitled to study it. In the February issue, the qualifica* 
tions of the adhikdri, that is to say, of one competent to study 
Vedanta, have been extensively cnnuinerated and explained. 
We may quote them here : *‘He is the only competent student 
who has obtained a general comprehension of the entire Vedas 
by studying them and the Vedangas in the prescribed method, 
who has cleansed his mind of all sins of cither this or previous 
births by avoiding all actions as arc actuated by desires uiul 
forbidden in the scriptures and by performing the daily and 
occasional obligatory rites, and who has adopted the four 
sddhands or means of attaining spiritual knowledge.” These 
four sddhands are the discrimination between the real and the 
unreal ; the aversion to the enjoyment of the fruits of oiie*s 
actions here or hereafter ; the group of six attributes — calmness 
or tranquillity (resting of the mind steadfastly on the Real after 
detaching it from sense-objects), self-control (withdrawing the 
sense-organs from sense-objects), self-withdrawal (the mind-func- 
tion ceasing to act by means of external objects), forbearance 
(bearing of afflictions without caring to redress tlieiii, being at 
the same time free from anxiety or lament on their score), faith 
(acceptance by firm judgment of the mind as true of what the 
scriptures and the Guru instruct), s,clf-settlcdness (constant con- 
centration of the intellect on the ever-pnre Brahman), and yearn- 
ing for freedom (the desire to free oneself, by realising one's 
tnie nature, from all bondages). 

Were these conditions enforced seriously, it is doubtful it 
many had cared to taste the Essence of Vedanta in the pages 
of Prabuddha Bharaia, To many, especially to our Western 
readers, these preliminary conditions have probably appeared 
fantastic. It is absurd, they may have thought, that the study 
of a philosophical treatise should be hedged round with so many 
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difficult conditions. It is reasonable to expect that a student of 
Vedanta should have a fine intellect to be able to grasp its 
subtle arguments and inferences. It may also be granted per- 
haps that the common moral virtues and dutifulness help to 
produce a philosophical aptitude. But why those other condi- 
tions about doing and refraining from certain actions and those 
implied in the “four sddhandsV* Nor do they pertain to this 
life only, but stretch beyond to past and future lives. These 
are good enough for making a saint. But a fine intellect is the 
only requirement of a student of philosophy. 

It is not the Vedantasara alone that is so extravagant of 
conditions. Other Vedantic treatises also insist on them. Thus 
Viveka^C huddmani, Sa rva- Veddn la-Siddhdnta-Sdra-Samgraha, 
Upadesa-Sdhasri, Gitd, some Upanishads and BrahmaSutras also 
lay down more or less the same conditions to their studies. 
The most significant enforcement of these conditions, perhaps, 
is instanced in the story of Indra and Virochana in the 
Chhandogj’a Upanishad. They went to Prajapati for a know- 
ledge of the Atman. He made them live under the vow of 
Brahmacharya with necessary moral and x^hysical disciplines for 
thirty-two years before he vouchsafed to them w’hat is but a 
crude idea of the Atman. That teaching satisfied Virochana 
hut not Indra who came back puzzled. He then underwent the 
same disciplines for thirty-two, thirty-two and five years conse- 
cutively. Only then was his intellect considered fit to com- 
prehend the truths of the Atman. 

But what strange and unnecessarily rigorous conditions 
tliese for a merely intellectual comprehension of the Vedantic 
doctrines ! Perhaps it will be said that it was not for a purely 
philosophical understanding of the Vedantic truths that these 
conditions were imposed, but for their actual realisation and 
experience in life. That may be so. For our philosophers did 
not usually differentiate between the spirit of religion, i.e., 
actual realisation and of philosophy or intellectual comprehen- 
sion, and a philo.<ophical enquiry uninspired by a passionate long- 
ing for Kcality and Truth was to them a strange thing. But 
that those rigorous conditions were insisted on even in cases 
of intellectual enquiry is clear from Sankara’s interpretation of 
the first word (Afha) of the first aphorisiii of the BrahnuuSutras 
''■hich it mii.st be granted is a purely intellectual treatise, 
^^aiikara says, “It therefore is requisite that something should 
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be stated subsequent to which the enquiry into Brahman is pro- 
posed. — Well, then, we maintain that the antecedent conditions 
are the discrimination of what is eternal and what is non-etemal ; 
the renunciation of all desire to enjoy the fruit of one’s actions 
both here and hereafter ; the acquirement of tranquillity, self- 
restraint, and the other means, and the desire for final release.” 
Even an intellectual pursuit of Truth was considered invalid and 
unprofitable on the part of one who has not purified himself 
previously by going through the fire of the stated disciplines. 

It is no wonder that they should appear needless or excessive 
to the modern sense. Philosophical enqiiir\% as we understand 
it at the present times, is unfettered by conditions. It has to be 
undertaken with an unbiased and ^unconditioned” mind. 
Practice can follow from a previous ascertainment of the nature 
of Truth and Reality. Until the truth of life and reality has 
been intellectually comprehended, it is absurd to take up a 
course of discipline for its exiHirieiice and realisation, for there 
is nothing to tell us that the discipline will lead us up the correct 
path. But the Vedantic philosophers seem to have reversed the 
natural process: according to them, the discipline comes first, 
and next the ascertainment of Tnith. It is worth while to 
enquire into their meaning. 

Let us see what others have got to say on the point. Prof. 
Paul Deussen discusses the conditions in details in his The 
System of the Vedanta and observes in reference to “the group 
of six attributes” such as calmness or tranquillity etc. : “Neither 
of these will fit the picture that we form of the true philosopher 
to-day. In contrast to the Stoic sages, we imagine the philo- 
sophic genius rather as a profoundly excitable, nay, even 
passionate nature ; and, in spite of all concentration and medi- 
tation, we demand from him, as from the empiric investigator, 
a full interest in the visible world and its wonderful phenomena, 
only that he must see them with other eyes than the empiric 

And just as little will the requirement demanded from 

the pupil under No. 6 (i.e., Shraddhd or faith) command itself 
to us, since we have learnt from Descartes, that the beginning 
of wisdom consists in this, de omnibus dubitarc/* 

Prof. Max Muller, however, controverts this argument of 
Prof. Deusscti. “It has been thought,” he says in defence of 
the Vedantic philosophers, “that this quietness is hardly tlie 
best outfit for a philosopher, who, according to our views of 
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philosophy, is to pile Ossa on Pclion in order to storm the fortress 
of truth and to conquer new realms in earth and heaven. But 
we niiist reineiiibcr that the object of the Vedanta was to show 
that we have really nothing to coiupier but ourselves, that we 
possess everything within us, and that notliing is required but 
to shut our eyes and our liearts against the illusion of the world 
in order to iind ou.rselves riclier than heaven and earth. Even 
faith, sraddhd, which has given special offence as a reciuisite 
for piiilo.soi)liy, because philos<^»pliy, according to Descartes, 
ought to begin with de omnibus duhiiarc, has its legitimate 
place in the Vedanta philosojjhy, for, like Kant’s philosophy, it 
leads us on to see that many things are beyond the limits of 
liuiiian understanding, and must be accepted or believed, with- 
out being understood.** 

Til our opinion, this (K fence of Prof. Max Miiller rather 
lets down the X'edantists, making them appear as dogmati.sts. 
\ philo.sophy i)rcfaccd with a fixed and stereotyped tempera- 
iiiciital outlook is as bad as one based on as.sumcd data or 
tlogmas. Our temperament affects considerably our determina- 
linu and evaluation of truth. A judicial attitude, neutral and 
unbiased, is .safest and most correct for a proper appreciation of 
reality. If the student of i)hilosf)phy begins his philosophical 
eiuiniry with a jireinired and moulded mind as a result of dis- 
ciplines, he starts with a handicap and can but have a sectional 
view of truth ; his mind is unable to appreciate other view- 
points and Ills inferences will iiecess;irily be faulty. 

Apart from this difference, however, both Prof. Deussen 
;nid Max Muller endorse the wisdom and eflicacy of these condi- 
tions. They look uiion them more as a moral preparation than 
strictly philosophical and evmsidcr it as a fine preliminary to 
Vedantic cncpiiry. **The sea must no longer be swept by 
sU)mis, if it is to reflect the light of the sun in all its divine 
calimiess and purity.’* Be.sidcs, they consider that the Vedanta 
is imt a philosophy in the accepted sense but is a mixture of 
religion and philosophy and is therefore justified in iii.sisiiiig 
a preparatory moral di.scipline. But the (jucstion is: Do 
wo by submitting to this discipline really prepare the niind “to 
^eilccl the light of the sun in all its divine calmness or purity” 
or only twist it into a misshapen mirror in which everything 
is reflected awry and gTOfcs<]uc? For there arc those who hold 
that the stoic discipline and renunciation of the w’orld lead us 
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away from the real and the true. How can the beginner judge 
which view is true ? And would it not be prejudicing his mind 
and clouding the issue for him to insist on his submission to 
the Vedantic conditions? 

In our opinion the significance of the fornuilation of these 
conditions lies deeper than has been conceived by cither Prof. 
Deussen or Prof. Max Muller. It is for a moral preparation no 
doubt, but that is only a secondaiy* consideration. The main 
object is the perfection and purification of the faculty of reason 
and perception. None would deny that a perfect reason is an 
indispensable requisite of a student of philosophy. Without 
excellent reasoning powers, the study of philosophy, especially 
a philosophy so subtle as the Vedanta, is a fool’s errand. The 
teachers of Vedanta, therefore, being true philosophers, insisted 
on the fulfilment of this essential condition and prescribed the 
moral disciplines as a means to that end. The only difference 
between them and the modern teachers of i^liilosophy is that 
the latter tacitly accept tlie condition as fulfilled whereas the 
former considered it too important to accept it so without taking 
the students through a period of watchful probation. 

IVc hold that without moral perfection, that is to say, with- 
out the fulfilment of the conditions laid down by the Vedanta 
philosophy, one cannot acquire perfect reasoning p 07 ccrs. 
Character and true reasoning are indissolubly connected. All 
those who have influenced mankind ijrofoimdly with their philo- 
sophies have been saints, men of perfect character. Clever 
ixioplc there are and intellectual giants whose moral life would 
scarcely bear scrutiny. Hut their greatness is partial ; their 
powers shine within limitations ; and when they are philoso- 
jjhers, their conclusions are often characterised by defective 
vision, discerning in certain points but failing miserably in 
others. They cannot gra.sp the totality of truth and reality. 
One who aspires to know the Highest Truth, the All and the 
Whole, cannot prfjceed with a defective reason. He must be 
endowed with perfect reaseming powers. 

Now what is the grtratest iinpediment to iKrfect reasoning? 
Prejudice, bias or precf.nceptioii. Reason requires that nothing 
should be accepted as true and real without proof. Descartes 
was jicrfectly justified in erm^idering universal scepticism a.s 
the starting point of philosophy. But he forgot that along with 
scepticism there must also be a perfect instrument of thought, 
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a perfect reasoning faculty. The mind must be freed from all 
bias, and that is not an easy task. Are we not taking every- 
thing on tnist? Does the world exist? Have we a body? 
Are things real? Are the thousand desires that torment us 
momentarily worth anything? We cannot say, “Yes,** nor 
can we say, “No.” The answ^er is not so evident as it would 
seem. We cannot grasp truth and reality. We see darkling 
as through a haze which distorts the dimensions of things, — 
everything is twisted, oblique and deformed. Even when the 
mist seems to clear off for a moment, we cannot retain the true 
vision. Reason, the guide and watch of the mind, is itself 
entangled and paralysed. Its voice is too feeble, it cannot com- 
mand the mind with authority and certitude. What has made 
the mind and the reason so terribly inane ? The wise answer : 
“Desires.” 

A good part, if not the whole, of what we call our universe, 
is eoncenied with and fundamentally related to the smiles and 
tears of our dear ones. This vast solid world is based on our 
love for a few puny human beings — ^wife or husband, parents or 
ehildreii. We would feel the truth of it if all our dear ones 
were to leave us and we had no objects of attachment. The 
standards of value Avith which we determine and judge reality 
uiul truth are iliiiisy creations of our changing mind. Do you 
really know even this visible world? We know only men— 
our iiiiderstaiiding is essentially anthropomorphic — and of men, 
clearly, only a few. And the worlds of animals, plants and 
the inanimate exist merely as a background to those all-important 
few. That is our universe*. Even the sense-knowledge of it 
is so imperfect and foolish ! India’s philosophers knew that 
not only all secondary, but even primar\" qualities are subjec- 
tive, and the subject weaves its universe in strangely whimsical 
patterns and not at all in the calm, rational fashion we fondly 
imagine. Our universe revolves round one or tw-o human 
beings, and they are the concrete forms of our desires. 

We are not writing in an imaginative vein. Any one can 
test and find the truth of our statement. The Knowing Ones 
have traced all desires to two arch passions: that of sex and 
of pos.sc.<sion. Tliese two are dominating the mind in variegated 
feniis and arc the ultimate foundation of the world of phenomena 
in all their gross and subtle aspects. Annihilate them and the 
world will vanish away. And of them again, the idea of sex 

2 
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is deeper and more fundamental. The ‘‘vital elan" in the last 
analysis is but the sex impulse.* The story of creation often 
found in the Upanishads that the Absolute Being in the begin- 
ning divided itself into a male and a female is not wholly 
allegorical. It is almost a literal version of an actual fact. 
Therefore the human soul ever seeks for a mate and rims thus 
Seeking from birth to death and death to birth. Our whole 
life is entangled in the forms in which this primal impulse seeks 
manifold realisation. Those forms are the most real to us. All 
other things we judge by their standard. Things never appear 
to us in their true value or as they are in themselves. There- 
fore the sex impulse, above all, has to be curbed and crushed. 

Therefore desires must be eradicated, desires that create 
false values, cloud our perception of things and paralyse our 
reason. By destroying desires, we perceive clearly and correctly, 
and reason fimctions properly. This has been the experience 
of all who have conquered their desires, liven a partial con- 
quest of them revolutionises our perception of things. The 
present relations of things change totally ; the so-called real 
become unreal ; the phenomenal world seems emptied of its 
substance,— it appears chimerical ; and a vaster, more durable, 
finer and spiritual reality emerges triumphant. Is it not then 
absurd to hope to comprehend the truths of life and reality 
with such a defective instrument of knowledge as our mind and 
reason in its present state is? Must not we first purify and 
emancipate reason? Now it sees and conceives everything in 
a crooked and twisted form and out of its true bearings. It 
is dominated by false standards of value. It is too gross to 
soar into the ethereal regions of philosophical truths and too 
weak to retain its finds. Suppose reason conceives this world 
and life to be unreal. Will not our carnality laugh it to 
confusion? Clearing the mind of mere superficial idols ^ false 
opinions and prejudices, avails little. More pernicious and 
vitiating idols arc desires. By their destruction wc gain true 
freedom of reason and real philosophical outlook. 

We may here conceive of an objection. It may be argued 
that the eradication of desires really abnegates life and is there- 
fore unreal, abnormal and unnatural ; and that it makes us 

• Here sex implies not merely its crude, carnal manifestations, but 
also its deep, subtle aspects. 
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in fact less fit to comprehend reality inasmuch as it takes us 
away from it. But is not the very fact that desires are des- 
tructible — for they are destructible, as has been exemplified by 
repeated experience— a proof of their irrationality? Whatever 
is rational is essential to Truth and Reality and cannot be 
destroyed. Inessentials arc but idle notions and therefore 
destructible. Therefore reason must be emancipated from its 
piedilections, its irrational bias, by striking at their very roots 
— the desires from which they spring. Only reason thus freed 
can comprehend things in their true forms and relations, and 
be fit for philosophical enquiry. 

If we examine the conditions laid down by Vedanta as 
preliminary to its study, we shall find that they are all calculated 
to confer that freedom on the mind and reason. From the 
different Vedaiitic treatises we find the conditions to be “the 
four Sadhanas,*’ Saniiyasa and Brahmachar>'a. The first of the 
four Sadhanas, the discrimination of the Real and the unreal, 
is only another form of “universal scepticism.** It requires that 
wc should question the reality of the phenomenal world and 
reject whatever is found unreal. But it must not be superficial 
or a mere make-believe, for that is worthless and takes us 
nowhere. It should profoundly mould our life, behaviour and 
consciousness : we must learn to look upon, feel and treat the 
unreal as unreal. That is what the second Sadhana, the renun- 
ciation of the fruits of actions, implies; for a hankering 
for the delectable fruits of earth and heaven ill assorts 
with the consciousness of their unreality. Therefore all 
desires for enjoyment at present or in future must be 
given up. The third, the acquirement of the six qualities, 
such as calmness, etc., prevents the mind from going to and 
dwelling on the sense-objects as real. And the fourth, the 
desire for freedom, concentrates the scattered forces of the mind 
and makes them flow in one impetuous current to the search 
and discovery of the Real. These four together constitute 
Saniiyasa. Only when the mind has been freed from 
the vitiating assumption of the reality of the world 
and devoted to the search of truth, is one fit for Sannyasa. 
world and devote to the search of truth, is one fit for Sannyasa. 
Hut without Brahmacharya, continence, none of them are 
possible or of any avail. It not only perfects the brain and 
Iho nciTOUs system and strengthens them to bear the trcniiiidous 
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strain of sustained and powerful thought^ but what is more im- 
portant, it frees the mind of the sex idea, the more potent of 
the twin factors of Maya or Primal Ignorance, which, as we 
have stated before, clouds the knowledge of things, ensnares 
reason, and conjures fantastic illusions for the soul to dream 
through the succession of births. We thus find that they all 
tend to cure the mind of its irrational predilections, set the 
reason free and make their perception and vision clear and pure. 

Vedanta aims at the highest truth which is necessarily re- 
volutionary in character and influence. The mind that will 
discover and know it must be extraordinarily strong and free. 
It must pass through the fire of an austere discipline to be 
purged of its impurities. Not all can be philosophers. Not 
all arc fit to know the truth. IVIaiiy aspire, but few, very few, 
attain. And that they may not despair, let them fulfil the 
preliminary conditions faithfully. And then to their emancipated 
reason and mind, the mysteries of life and the world will no 
more be mysterious, for their perception and inference will be 
free from the errors of the common man and will always be 
true and correct. 


SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 

By Nagendranath Gupta 
(Continued from pa^c 122) 

Another experience that Swami Vivekananda related to me bordered 
on the tragic. The particular vow he had undertaken at that time was 
that he should steadily walk the whole day without either looking back 
or begging from any man. He was to halt only if accosted and to accept 
food if it was offered to him unasked. Sometimes he had to go without 
any food for twenty-four and even forty-eight hours. One afternoon about 
sunset he was passing in front of a stable belonging to some wealthy 
person. One of the grooms was standing on the road. Vivekananda had 
had nothing to eat for two days and was looking weak and weary. The 
groom saluted him and looking at him asked, “Sadhu Baba, have you 
eaten anything to-day?” “No,” replied Vivekananda, “I have eaten 
nothing.*’ The groom took him into the stable, offered him water to 
wash his hands and feet and placed his own food consisting of some 
chapatis and a little chutney, before him. The chutney was hot but in 
the course of his wanderings Vivekananda had got accustomed to eat 
chillies, which were often the only condiment he had with his food. 
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1 have seen him eating a handful of pungent, green chillies with evident 
relish. Vivekananda ate the chapaUs and the chutney, but immediately 
afterwards felt a frightful burning sensation in his stomach and rolled on 
the ground in agony. The groom beat his head with his hands and 
wailed, “What have I done? I have killed a Sadhu.” The pain must 
have been due to eating the chutney on an empty stomach, just about 
this time a man with a basket on his head happened to be passing and 
halted on hearing the cries of the groom. Vivekananda asked him what 
he had in his basket and the man replied it was tamarind. “Ah, that is 
just what 1 want," said Vivekananda, and taking some of the tamarind 
he mixed it with water and drank it. This had the effect of allaying the 
burning sensation and the pain, and after resting for a while Vivekananda 
resumed his journey. 

In the remote regions of the Himalayas Vivekananda met with some 
perilous adventures, but nothing daunted him and he went through the 
treadmill of discipline with high courage and tireless energy. The vows 
imposed upon him entailed prolonged trials of endurance, an unbroken 
course of self-discipline, meditation and communion. When he arrived 
in America, without friends, without funds, he had nothing beyond his 
intellectual and spiritual equipment, and the indomitable courage and will 
that he had acquired in the course of his purposeful wanderings in India. 
One of his own countrymen, who had attained some fame and was a man 
of considerable eminence, attempted to discredit him by circulating un- 
founded calumnies against him. In spite of difficulties Vivekananda 
found his way to the Parliament of Religions at Chicago and it was 
there that recognition came to him. He was probably the youngest man 
in that memorable and historical as well as unique gathering. Beyond 
the fact that he was a Hindu he carried no other credentials. The name 
of his Guru was unknown in Europe and America. He was an obscure 
young man unknown to fame, with no reputation either in his own 
country or out of it for scholarship, holy living, or leadership. It is 
impossible to conceive an assembly more critical or less emotional 
than that gathering of learned and pious men from all parts of the world 
representing all the churches and creeds of the w^orld. Men of great 
erudition steeped in sacred lore, reverend and high dignitaries of many 
churches, men who had left the seclusion of the cloister and the peace 
of the monastery had met in solemn conclave in a great city in the Far 
West. It was a Parliament not filled from the hustings and polling booths, 
but from the temples and pagodas, the synagogues and churches and 
mosques of the world. They were mostly men well advanced in life, 
accustomed by years of discipline to self-control, engaged in contempla- 
tion and meditation, and not likely to be lightly swayed by extraneous 
influences. Some of them were men of an international reputation, all of 
them were men of distinction. Obviously the least among them was this 
youthful stranger from the East, of whom no one had ever heard and 
who was probably there more by sufference than by the right of any 
achievement to his credit. How he carried that grave assembly of reli- 
gious men by storm, how pen-pictures of the young Hindu monk in the 
orange-coloured robe and turban filled the newspapers of America, and 
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how the men and women of America crowded to see and hear him are 
now part of history. Slightly varying Cassar's laconic and exultant 
message it may be truthfully said of Swami Vivekananda, he went, he 
was seen and heard, and he conquered. By a single bound as it were 
he reached from the depth of obscurity to the pinnacle of fame. Is it not 
remarkable, is it not significant, that of all the distinguished and famous 
men present at the Parliament of Religions only one name is remembered 
to-day and that is the name of Vivekananda? There was, in sober fact, 
no other man like him in that assembly, composed though it was of 
distinguished representatives of all religions. Young in years the Hindu 
monk had been disciplined with a thoroughness and severity beyond the 
experience of the other men who had foregathered at the Parliament of 
Religions. He had had the inestimable advantage of having sat at the 
feet of a Teacher the like of whom had not been seen in the world for 
many centuries. He had known poverty and hunger, and had moved 
among and sympathised with the poorest people in India, one of the 
poorest countries in the world. He had drunk deep at the perennial 
fountain of the wisdom of the ancient Aryan Rishis and he was endowed 
with a courage which faced the world undismayed. When his voice rang 
out as a clarion in the Parliament of Religions slow pulses quickened 
and thoughtful eyes brightened, for through him spoke voices that had 
long been silent but never stilled, and which awoke again to reasonant 
life. Who in that assembly of the wise held higher credentials than this 
youthful monk from India with his commanding figure, strong, handsome 
face, large, Hashing eyes, and the full voice with its deep cadences? 
In him was manifested the rejuvenescence of the wisdom and strength of 
ancient India, and the wide tolerance and sympathy characteristic of the 
ancient Aryans. The force and fire in him flashed out at every turn, 
and dominated and filled with amazement the people around him. 

Other men from India Bad preceded him in the mission from the 
East to the West,, men of culture, men of eloquence and religious 
convictions, but no other man created the profound impression that he 
did. These others assumed a tone which was either apologetic, or 
deferential to the superiority of the West to the Hast. Some said they 
had come to learn and did not presume to teach and all were more or 
less overawed by the dazzling magnificence of western civilisation. But 
Swami Vivekananda never had any doubts or misgivings and he knew 
he came from a land which had produced most of the great and wise 
teachers of men. The glitter of the West held no lure for him and his 
voice never lost the ring of authority. Besides the people anxious to 
profit by his teachings there was a go^ deal of promiscuous admiration. 
There was the usual sheaf of romantic letters from gushing and impression- 
able young women, anJ. w^ll meant offers of service from many quarters. 
A dentist offered to clean his teeth free of charge whenever necessary. 
A manicure presented him with a set of his dainty instruments for which 
an Indian monk has no use. A more substantial offer was about a 
lecturing tour with a well filled purse of shining dollars at the end of 
the tour. The money would have been useful for the monasteries after- 
wards established by Swami Vivekananda, but his vows precluded him 
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from either earning or laying by any money.* Besides the open lectures 
that he delivered in America and England he held what may be called 
informal classes attended by a small number of select people, usually 
earnest inquirers or people anxious to learn what the Swami had to teach. 
The actual number of his disciples in those countries was not large, but 
he set many people thinking while his marvellous personality made itself 
felt wherever he went. 

Swami Vivekananda had left India an obscure and unknown young 
man. On his return he was preceded by the fame he had won in 
America and England, and was acclaimed everywhere as an apostle and 
leader of the ancient Aryan faith. At Madras he was given an enthusiastic 
reception. Some of the organizers of his public reception at Calcutta 
thoughtfully sent him a bill of costs. Swami Vivekananda mentioned this 
incident to me with indignation. '‘What have 1 to do with any reception?*’ 
he told me. “These people fancied I have brought a great deal of money 
from America to be spent on demonstrations in my honour. Do they 
take me for a showman or a charlatan?” He felt humiliated as well as 
indignant. On his return to India earnest young men came to him to 
ioin the Ramkrishn.n Mission founded by him. They took the vows of 
celibacy and poverty, and they have established monasteries in various 
pr.rts of India. There arc i^tme in America also so that Swami 
Vivekananda *s work in that part of the world is still carried on and his 
memory is held in great reverence. Swami Vivekananda told me that 
rhe Paramhansa insisted on celibacy and moral purity as the essence of 
.«c!f>discipline. and this is equally noticeable among Swami Vivekananda’s 
disciples and those who have joined the Brotherhood after his passing. 
Hvery mt'inher of the Ramkrishna Mission is pure of heart and pure in 
life, ctiltiired and scholarly, and is engaged in serving his fellow-men 
to the best of his ability, and the community is the gainer by their example 
and their selflesr and silent service. 

The last time I had met Swami Vivekananda before he left for the 
I'niicd States was in 1SS6. I h.appened to be in Calcutta on a brief 
visit and one afternoon I received intimation that Paramhansa Ramkrishna 
had passed into the final and eternal samadhi, I drove immediately to 
the garden house in a northern suburb of Calcutta where the Paramhansa 
had pns.sed his Inst, days on earth. He was lying on a clean white bed 
in front of the portico of the house, while the disciples, Vivekananda 
among them with his eyes veiled with unshed tears, and some other 
persons were seated on the ground surrounding the bedstead. The 
Paramhansa was lying on his right side with the infinite peace and 
calm of death on his features. There was peace all around, in the 
silent trees and the waning afternoon, in the azure of the sky above 
with a few clouds passing overhead in silence. And as we sat in 
reverent silence, hushed in the presence of death, a few large drops of 
rain fell. This was the pushpa-vrishfi, or rain of flowers of which the 
ancient Aryans wrote, the liquid flowers showered down by the gods 

* Hut he Bclimtly iircoptcd thi* monitory offer of a lecture bureau and delivered lecturea 
iiniiPT it for Bome time in different citica of U. S. A. ’■"Editor, 
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as an offering of homage to the passing of some chosen mortal to. rank 
thenceforth among the immortals. It was a high privilege to have seen 
Ramkrishna Paramhansa in life and also to have looked upon the serenity 
of his face in death. 

It was not till eleven years later in 1897 that I met Vivekananda 
again. He was then famous alike in the East and fte West. He had 
travelled largely, seen many countries and many peoples. 1 was at 
Lahore and I heard he was staying at the hill station of Dharamsala. 
Later on he went on to Jammu in Kashmir territo^ and next came down 
to Lahore. There was to be a demonstration and a house had been 
engaged for him. At the railway station when the train came in I noticed 
an English military oHlcer alighting from a first class compartment and 
holding the door respectfully open for some one else, and the next 
second out stepped Swami Vivekananda on the platform. The officer 
was about to move away after bowing to the Swami, but Vivekananda 
cordially shook hands with him and spoke one or two parting words. On 
inquiry Vivekananda told me that he did not know the officer personally. 
After entering the compartment he had informed Swami Vivekananda 
that he had heard some of the Swami *s discourses in England and that 
he was a colonel in the Indian Army. Vivekananda had travelled first 
class because the people at Jammu had bought him a first class ticket. 
The same night Vivekananda came away to my house with two of his 
disciples. That night and the following nights and during the day 
whenever I was free we talked for long hours, and what struck me most 
was the Intensity of Vivekananda 's feelings and his passionate devotion 
to the cause of his country. There was a perfect blending of his spiritual 
fervour with his intellectual keenness. He had grappled with many 
problems and had found a solution for most of them, and he had in an 
unusual degree the prophetic vision. *'The middle classes in India," 
he said, “are a .spent force. They have not got the stamina for a resolute 
and sustained endeavour. The future of India rests with the masses." 
One afternoon he slowly came up to me with a thoughtful expression 
on his face, and said, “If it would help the country in any way 1 am 
quite prepared to go to prison." 1 looked at him and wondered. Instead 
of making the remotest reference to the laurels still green upon his brow 
he was wistfully thinking of life in prison as a consummation to be 
wished, a service whereby his country might win some small profit. 
He was not bidding for the martyr’s crown, for any sort of pose was 
utterly foreign to his nature, but his thoughts were undoubtedly tending 
towards finding redemption for his country through suffering. No one 
had then heard of Non-co-operation or Civil Disobedience, and yet 
Vivekananda, who had nothing to do with politic.^, was standing in the 
shadow of events still long in coming. His visit to Japan had filled him 
with enthusiastic admiration for the patriotism of the Japanese nation. 
“Their country i.s their religion," he would declare, his face aglow 
with enthusiasm. “The national cry is Dai Nippon, Banzai] Live long, 
great Japan ! The country before and above everything else. No sacrifice 
is too great for maintaining the honour and integrity of the country." 

One evening Vivekananda and myself were invited to dinner by 
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Punjabi f»cnilciiian (the laic Hakshi Jaishi Ham), who had met Vivekailanda 
at Dharamsala, a hill station in the Punjab. Vivekananda was offered 
a new and handsome Irnnkuli to smoke. Pefore doinj; so he told his host, 
“If you have any prejudices of caste you should n(jt offer me your 
Jnsiikiili, because if a sweeper were to oiler me his hankali to-morrow 
1 would smoke it with pleasure tor 1 am outside the pale ol caste." His 
host courteously replied that he would led honoured if Swamiji would 
smoke his Imakith. The problem ol untouchability had been solved lor 
Swami Vivekananda durinj’ his wandering's in India. Me had eaten the 
Niiid of the poorest and humhlest people whom no easteman would con- 
Je.scend to touch, and he had accepted their hospitality with ihanktulness. 
And yet Swami Vivekananda was by no means a meek man. Ip the 
course ol hi> lecture j)n the Vedanta at Lahore, one of the lultiest of his 
niierances, he declared with head uplifted and ni»strils dilated, “I am one 
ol the proudest men livin;».” If was not pride oi the u.sual worthless 
variety but the noble pride r»f the consciousness of a »;reat heritage, a 
revulsion ol feeling against the false humility that had brought his country 
iiiil his people s«» low. 

I mef (.'loodwin. the young l*ngli.shtnan who at one time was on the 
itigh road to become a wastrel, bin fortunately came under Vivekananda 's 
inflnenee and beeanie one ol his staunchest and most devoted followers. 
lliMidwin was a last and accurate stenographer and most of Vivekananda *s 
ieeiures were repuricd hy him. Me was simple as a child and wonderfully 
aspiin>ive to tile .'^lightest show ol kindness. Later on 1 met some of the 
l.iJv disciplo OI Swatni Vivekananda, A\rs. Ole Bull, xMiss MacLeod, and 
.Margaret Nobl».'. the gifted young Iinglishwoman to whom 
VivekananJu had given the beautifully appn»priate name of NiveJita, the 
Of ere J One, om- dedicated and consecrated to the service ol India. 1 
Mr.si met Sister NiveJita at Srinagar in Kashmir and next at Lahore 
where 1 .<svv a great deal ol her. and again in Calcutta where she came 
ii- nu hons». m.ae than once. 1 Umk her through the slums of Lahore 
and siKjwcd her the Hamlila, which greatly interested her. She made 
eager enquiries about evervthing relating to India. She was in splendid 
lioalth wlien she lirsi came out India, but the austerities which she 
practised alleeted her health, and she rapidly spent herself and was spent 

■ a ihe service of India. Ol her line intellect and gilt of literary ex- 
I'lev^iun she has left abiding evidence in her exquisite books. 

In conversation Vivekananda was brilliant, illuminating, arresting. 

■ hile the range ol his knowledge was exceptionally wide. His country 
^:eup^L^^ a great deal of his thoiiglus and his conversatiim. His deep 
piiitiial experiences were the bedrock of his faith and hi.s luminous 
‘I'ositifiiis are to he lound in his leeturcs, but his patriotism was as 
v-p as his religion. Lxcept those who saw it few c.in realize the 

■ endaney and inlliienee iff Swami Vivekananda over his .American and 

■ dish disciples. I*ven a simple Mahomedan cook who had served 
!vr Nivedita and the <»iher lady disciples at Almora was struck by it. 

:»'ld me at Lahore. "The respect and the devotion which these 
sKahehs show the Swamiji arc far greater than any murid (disciple) 
''■s to his nntrshid (religious preceptor) among us." At the sight of 
3 
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■this Indian monk wearing^ a single robe and a pair of roagfi Indian sfioes 
•his disciples from the V/est, among whom were the Consul General 
•for the United States living in Calcutta, and his wife, would rise with 
every mark of respect, and when he spoke he was listened to with the 
closest and most respectful attention. His slightest wish was a command 
and was carried out forthwith. And Vivekananda was always his simple 
and great self, unassuming, straightforward, earnest and grave. Once at 
Almora he was visited by a distinguished and famous Englishwoman whom 
•he had criticised for her appearance in the role of a teacher of the Hindu 
religion. She wanted to know wherein she had given cause for offence. 
‘•‘You English people,” replied Swami Vivekananda, "have taken our 
•land. You have taken away our liberty and reduced us to a state of 
servility in our own homes. You are draining the country of its material 
resources. Not content with all this, you want to take our religion, 
which is all that we have left, in your keeping and to set up as teachers 
of our religion.” His visitor earnestly explained that she was only a 
learner and did not presume to be a teacher. Vivekananda was mollified 
and afterwiWds presided at a lecture delivered by this lady. 

The next year I met Swami Vivekananda in Kashmir, oiir house-boats 
being anchored near each other on the Jhelum. On his way back ti» 
Calcutta he was my guest for a few days at Lahore. At this time he 
had a prescience of early death. "1 have three years more to live,” 
he told me with perfect unconcern, “and the only thought that disturbs 
me is whether 1 shall be able to give effect to all my ideas within this 
periixl.” He died almost exactly throe years later. The last time I saw 
him was at the monastery at Belur shortly beft»re his death. It wa.s the 
anniversary of Ramkrishna Raramhansa and 1 saw Swami Vivekananda, 
when the Sankirtan (singing of hymns with musiei was at its height, 
rolling in the dust and heaping duM on his head in a paroxysm ol frenzied 
grief. The recent visit of the King ot Belgium to the numastery at 
Belur w'as a homage to the memory of Swami Vivekananda. In the 
world-w:f^ no crowned king in Eurc»pc w;is more innocent of blood- 
guiltiness than the King of Belgium, and India will gratefully hear in 
mind this pilgrimage of a monarch fn>m T.urope t<» the sacred resting 
place of one of the greatc.st sons o! India. Swami Vivekananda's thoughts 
ranged over every phase of the future ol India and he gave all that was 
in him to his country and to the world. The world will rank him among 
the prophets and princes of peace, and his mo-ssage has been heard in 
reverence in three continents. For his c»»untrymen he has left a priceless 
heritage of virility, .-tbounding vitality and invincible strength of will. 
Swami Vivekananda stands on the thre.shold of th-e dawn of a new day for 
India, a heroic and dauriiles-^ figure, the herald and harbinger of the 
glorious hour when India shall, once again, sweep forward ft) the van 
of the nations. 


■CVlI. hlill-.l; 



NEO-HINDUISM 

SRI RAMAKRISHNA MISSION HOME OF SERVICE AT BENARES 
[ Impressions of a Visitor | 

It was in the winter of 1925 that I had the opportunity of visiting 
the Home of Service at Benares. The Home has already gained such 
an importance as to fall within the list of places worth visiting in this 
holy city and its surroundings, and visitors seem to go round the extensive 
area of the Home, spotted with red brick buildings, with the same interest 
as they do in the new Hindu University or in the ruins of the ancient 
Buddhist monastery at Sarnath. Pilgrims also visit the Home managed 
by monks and the attached monastery and shrine of Sri Ramakrishna 
with as much devotion as characterises their visits to the sacred temples 
of the holy city. 

It was about 9 a..m. when 1 entered the institution. On entering the 
premises I found a pretty big crowd gathered round a gentleman seated 
at a table on the veranda of a fairlv large building -a block by itself. I 



riu- ni'.piii'-.oy 

learnt afterwards that the gentleman was the doctor attending to the out- 
'loor patients at the dispensaries of the Ihmte i»f Service. On advancing 
' little further in the .same building I eame to the ollices, and at the 
^ lorway I was greeted by a young man in ochre n»bes and with shaven 
:td, evidently a monk, who welcomed me cordially. “Can I help you in 
riv way?'’ asked the voung man, and I replied. “Yes. I would like to 
the institution, it your rules permit it and it it is not causing \ou 
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any Inconvenience.’* “You are quite welcome fi.» see if,” said flic younft 
nifmk and took me round the whole institution. \X'e first entered the out- 
door dispensaries which consisted of two bit; rooms situated in the same 
buildiiiR next to the olliees. All the three systems, Allopathic, Hnmeo- 
pathiJ and Ayurvedic, are folUswed here according to needs. About 40,000 
cases had been treated here that year upto the time of my visit. 



An n| » i: 

We next entered the operation room, near, clean and well-equipped, 
where two docbirs and two monks were quite busy attendinK tf) cases. 
It was already late in the morning, yet the number waiting patiently f(^r 
their turn was pretty large, which showed that the monks and the doctors 
had quite a heavy time of it. From there we went to the indoor hospitals, 
small blocks each containing four to six beds, standing on well laid 
grounds, bedecked with beautiful flower beds which did great credit to 
the taste and considcratif)n of the Hi>me authorities. The sight of th-.' 
variously coloured chrysanthemums and rosts wa.s fascinating, and «'nc 
could hardly suspect the great misery which was being sii devotedK 
attended to and alleviated beside these feasts of smell and cohuir. The 
wards were extremely near and clean and absolutely sanitary. The segre 
garion wards for infectious diseases are kept apart at some distance from 
the main hospital wards. The simplicity and perfect orderline.ss of the 
buildings covering the extensive area of the Home indicating Hindu 
chanty in a variety of way-i, cinnot but appeal to any one who visits it. 

1 found the wards quite full and some of the patients suffering froiu 
acute diseases, who would certainly have died fr>r want of proper cati- 
had not timely help been given by the H»ime. A good number of these 
patients, I heard from my guide, were picked up from the road-side h' 
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ihe workers of the Home who go daily round the city with this express 
object. I was particularly struck by the happiness in the faces of the 
unfortunate inmates, which showed that they K^^t full attention and utmost 
care. 1 could not talk to them as they did not understand my language, 
but their looks seemed to thankfully acknowledge the benefits they 
received at the Home. The diet sheet showed that it was sufficient and 
nutritious, and the beds were quite comfortable and clean. There were 



1 !■■ : v-i « i; . . in- 

p . ib -ij? a hiiiiJixd and t\vcn:y p.n-vnis. and ! i<'Uiid the wajrktTS, all 
:;i-'iia«‘Sii;. afiendin:; n. rliL-ir ewrv c««ml«.rr cliLLTlulIy and lovin.ely. though 
of the pat'crits were suticring troir. iinelcan J'seasos. Some of the 
\v,.rk:.Ts were actualls grappling with death to rescue the unhappy patients 
iriiin ii'; grim ehiiehes, A good maioriiv of ihe workers, 1 learnt, are 

ediieared. and souu- nf iheni have the highest university quali- 
lieaiions, and all them are cultured gentlemen, their only reward lying 
in their own inward *;ati>lac!ion. Seeing them one is reminded of the 

WT'ie : 

5! r5i5 i 

"1 Jo not covet earthly kingdom i>r heaven or even salv.ation. 1 

lor the removal ol the miseries of the aHlicted.** The dt'Ctors 

'i:.i worner.N all serve out i»t h'W and devotion, and the menials alone 

'V paid. 

The Home maintains hesidos these ho.spiials a refuge, a block by 
!i. which can accommodate iwciiiv-Hvc inv.tlids. The operation theatre 
1 lincly lilted np-io-dafc Oiom whore aU aseptic cases are operated. I 
' iMl<»ririod that during that vear there were abi>iii two hundred such 
I S operated in this ihcaiiv. Hard bv there was another building under 
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construction which was intended to be a surgical ward. All the wards are 
gifts made by the rich people of the country, who built them in memory 
of some dear departed relations or friends, and their names are engraved 
in tablets fixed in the walls of the buildings. 

The women's department of the Home has a compound for itself. 
We had to wait for the permission of the lady superintendent in charge 
of the department before we entered it. Of course 1 could not enter 
any of the wards. This department has a girls' home attached to it where 
orphan and helpless girls and widows are accommodated and given an 
education and training which fit them fully to meet the practical conditions 
of life or the life of service in the Home itself. The authorities were 



Till U'l.ii!' n'- I »: ji.irinii ill 


contemplating at the time <>} my visit Oi cMablish a school tor the train 
ing of nurses, which would no doubt >erve a very useful purpose. For 
this as also for building a refuge lor women which was at the tinu- 
situated elsewhere, they had applied to the (jovernment for the aequisi 
tion of the adjacent lands. All these however do not exhaust the activities 
of the Home. It has also its outdoor works, e.g., distribution of rice in 
weekly doles to pijor hut respectable families, occasional help to urgent 
cases of students or stranded travellers etc., distrihiition of warm cloth 
ings etc. 

I was everywhere impressed by the earnestness «if the workers which 
clearly pointed to the deep religious consciousness that lay behind their 
untiring energy and devotion. The Home was about to complete it> 
twenty-fifth year, having been started in the year 1900 by a few young 
men. The beginning was with an old woman of eighty whom they foun-.! 
lying very ill and in sad plight by the mad-side exposed to the inclemenc\ 
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of weather. With a four anna bit secured by begging they began their 
work (»f love and were filled with a great peace and happiness when the 
old lady was brought back to health. This formed the nucleus of the 
Home. They continued their work of service and formed themselves into 
a brotherhood of mercy. They started an association called the Poor Men’s 
Relief Association which name was changed for the present one when it 
was transferred to the Ramakrishna Mission, the young men themselves 
becoming the followers of Swami Vivekananda and monks of the order 
tounded by him. 1 was told by my guide that the name “Relief Associa- 
tion " was particularly objected to by the Swami who preferred the word 
••service" to “relief" and had it accordingly changed to “Home of 
Service." “Do not march in false colours," he said to the young men. 
■•Let service to humanity, and not pity or charity, be your ideal." 

Thus with the slight help begged of an unknown gentleman and the 
blessings of a sick and neglected old woman nursed back to health and 

life, was the institution ushered, 
into existence ; and ever since 
the Home has been making 
steady progress from year to 
sear through trials, vicissitudes 
and rtpposition inevitable in all 
new enterprises and great 
works in every land and 
especially in India. 1 had the 
rppori unity of seeing Swami 
Shubhananda who, more than 
any one else, was responsible 
lor the organisation and the 
progre>s ot the Home: not a 
striking personality by any 
means, trail and short of 
stature, very shy and humble, 
but with an austere and ascetic 
look about him. quite a typi- 
cal monk. When later on 
I came in closer contact with 
him I was deeply impressed by 
the sweetness of his profound 
nature, full of love and com- 
passion. Yet he was a man of 
strong principles. He was a 
devotee above all. lull '^f an 
tense faith which had sustained him in the darkest and most 
tvioiis days ot the Home, lor he A/ii’ii' that it was the Lord's work and 
•at he need not worry so long as he was perfect in the discharge of his 
Hies. It was the efforts ot this single man to which is mainly due the 
•sent prosperity of the Home which can now count among its property 
extensive ground d(»tfed t»ver with buildings accommodating one 
'•ndred and twenty patients in its indoor hospitals, a refuge for invalids. 
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ofliccs, dispensaries, an operation theatre, workers’ quarters, doctors* 
quarters etc., a separate women’s department with a girls’ home attached 
to it, the whole valued at several lacs of rupees (to make only an estima- 
tion of the material value of the work apart from its spiritual aspect)- - 
a practical demonstration of what sincerity of purpose and steadfastness 
can do. 

Benares is no doubt famous for its charity. But even there an in- 
stitution like the Home is an urgent necessity. For the Home has pro- 
vision, unlike other charity houses in that city, for the diseased, women, 
non-Brahmins and the respectable poor. The cbhatras are narrowly 
orthodox and do not do anything for non-Brahmins, the sick and women ; 
and the authorities of the city hospitals do not go about the town in 
search of the sick and the helpless as do the workers of the Home. The 
work of the H(»me is based on the broadest principles of universal 
brotherhood and everyone is served here irrespective of his or her caste, 
creed or colour. .\o difference is made even in the case of the so-called 
untouchables. 

>X hai is more significant is the spirit that prompts the workers o! 
the Mi'ine in this disinterested, but arduous work. It is neither philan- 
thropy imr charity. Here cliarit\ has been metantiirphoscd into worship. 
They .serve the ponr and the diseased in the spirit of worship. It \< 
a Miiplc where God is being worshipped through service to men. For 
Hinduism roaches that behind oven thing, even the least, is God who i^ 
the i-ne Reality in the universe and iherel«>re there .*ihould be no difier- 
eitec between the .service of men and the wi.r.ship of God. All difference 
between human and Divine vanishes, .\nv w«‘rk, provided it is inspired 
by this spirit, is as good a mean.s to salvatitm a< the ctmtemplntive bfe 
which i.s eenerally regarded as the religious life /\,t ( x. i flrnrr. The mi tij-, 
of the workers is almunit nmk'^hjrtfuirj i ,'/.:. ••F» : one’s «)\vn 

salvatMin and for the go<iJ of the w-zrld.” Thu^ dues f.he Home stand 
for the liighe.st ideal of the c«'!mfry. renunciation. But by renunciation 
it does not mean living izivay trom the terrors and sufferings of the world 

hut aniiJst them and conquering them. "To rentmnee is to conquer and 

to have and hold is as great as to give up." In this way has religion 
been brought once more from the forest retreats info the every-day life 
of men. 

In these davs when reli'tion has degenerated int«» mere formalities and 
ceremonials, the call lor n return to its fundamenials, especially to ilu- 
gospel of work, which tlie Home is silently sending to the nation, should 
not be light-hearted!;, ignored. Its spirit of Iielpfitlness and its calholieit'. 
of outlook which have brought men of diverse castes, creeds and province' 

together and are brerrking down the walls of eas»e rigours, 

provincialism and sectaririn hatred by willidrawin;' the vision • i 
men from the trivialitle- of the world to the Divinity shinin’ 
in everyone, are unique, h i- a happy thing that the Horn, 
of Service is situated in the vicinttv (»f manv educational b: 
sritutions. specially the Hindu l.'niversitv wdiich is not so far olf as t<» b- 
beyond its moral influence. The Home teaches .ns eloquently as a pi" 
fessor, though not in w'«)rds. The «:ensifive and impressionable youi- 
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minds arc easily aflectcd by everything attractive, whether good or bad. 
The Home is no doubt exerting a silent, healthy influence on those young 
minds, inspiring them with the idea fsi a noble life of sacrifice and service 
to the ctninirv. 



\ \ ‘i •• •: ;!,i Il.ir,. i.f \ ’ • 

I 111- niudern age li.i" dune marvels in the sSphere ol naiural sciences, 
i i:: ii li.'jN alliiwej i'sell ui he ino Imig Joininaicd hv them with the con- 
ri.'»- ihar high flunking and <piriinal amhiiions i-t men have been 
•■.ippre-^i..i. I he .ihiii»rmai growth or >cicnee on ‘ihe one hand and siagna- 
••! religion on the other have roulied in the spread ot materialism, 
iiai e.innoi he proved Ncientitieally thrown out as useless, though it 
' eap.ihle of giving peace and happiness to thousands of <»ur tellow-men 
.h«' do require them tor their growth. And we have thus a wide gulf 
••’e:\!ed hetween the educated higher classes and the masses, with inenac- 
'ig coiNeqiieiiees. Rut the 'spiritual instincts of man cannot he suppressed 
“r long. Mis inner nature must expand. He demands tree scope to soar 
■liiih. lie re.senis etniirol, Trulh and knowledge are hailed by him so 
■n;: M's this Ireedom is not checked. He likes lo supplement his world 
■f everv da\ reality by an ideal wt‘rld where the highest and the noblest 
■iff'' of his mind mav find play. If lie is chained to the .sen.ses and the 
'"ellect as science seeks to do. he revolts and seeks shelter in worst kinds 

■ ‘Superstitions such as worship of ghosts and .spirits or smne other like 

■ ■'urdines. as suh*;!itules for the worship of Cit'd. Krishna. Huddha or 

' Sign^ of such a revulsion are not wanting in the prosonl times 

thev are not quite pn'minent. Rut such a state of things is 
•u'lii with a danger ii» the prt'gress of mankind greater than the 
■ post'd danger from the current rcligums of the world against which 
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modern knowledge is carrying on warfare. Or it may be that if things 
take a good turn when religions are thrown out as unscientific, an altruis- 
tic ideal will be set up in their place. In that case, the Christ's sermon 
on the mount and the Buddha's first discourse near Benares which gave 
a new light to mankind and changed their view-point from the external 
world to the internal, would lose all their significance. But probably they 
will leave behind before they are discarded a profound influence which 
would give rise to a cult of humanity, more or less loosely connected 
with the original ideas of the New Testament or the Tripitakas. 

Already the churches in all countries have changed their attitude with 
regard to social questions, and the relief of the poor and the masses has 
been made a regular item of their programme, and even the enemies of 
religion seem to be staunch upholders of this movement. To rescue children 
from vice and give them moral and secular education, to clothe, feed and 
nurse the hungry, the sick and the distressed have occupied the anxious 
thought of the enlightened in all countries. The goal of human progress 
is fixed as the social perfection of man. Man's duty is to subordinate 
his personality to society and to live for others. Humanity is the one 
object of his worship. The ideal of God is replaced by an abstract idea 
of humanity. Such a movement however is different from what we are 
accustomed to call religion. Everything granted, it still remains un- 
proved why we should be sympathetic, why we should serve others and 
love them, and last of all, what is really gr;o(/ h)r the world. Wc can- 
not get much by merely advocating self-sacrifice and love, unless wc back 
it by an idealistic principle. 

In this world there is nothing that is purely goj)d or purely bad. 
Every act is a mixture of gotid and evil. Utility is not absolute. .And 
charity is often found to encourage the very evil that it seeks to eradicate. 
The condition of the world has not been much improved since the dawn 
of civilisation however much wc may dream ol the millennium. We 
have the same amount of happiness and misery, pleasure and f-ain, privi- 
leges and social differences to-day as in the days of the Roman or the 
Buddhist emperors. We have not been able to make this world happier, 
in spite of many great men having laid down their lives for its better- 
ment. Good an evil disappear only to reappear under new garbs and 
names. If good is on the increase, so is also evil. A civilised man can 
enjoy more than the savage, but his capacity to suffer also has increased 
proportionately. Our joys are greater, so al.S(» our sorn»ws. Therefore 
utility and charity must be explained by a more fundamental philosophy 
which will conform both to science and human experience. 

In the doctrine of the One Atman as taught in the Upanishads 
we have such a philosophy. It teaches the divinity of man 
and the fundamental identity of the individual with the universal, which 
puts an end to all dualism, and to all differences conceived between the 
human and the Divine. This phih.sophy is the basis of all altruism and 
ethics. The Hume of Service, I found, has conceived altruism in the 
light of this Vedantic philosophy, a philosophy which, it must be con 
fessed, is most logical and satisfactory in its solution of the problems ot 
existence. It launches one directly intfi the heart of the universal. ^ 
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refers our natural feelings to a universal cause. 1 must love another 
because in so loving 1 love myself, for there is only one reality, the 
Atman. I help others not with the idea of doing good to the world and 
improving it, but because that is the only way for me to get out of this 
life of contradiction. These ideas and ideals that inspire the Home of 
Service arc fast putting their stamp on Benares, and through Benares 
and her pilgrims on the Indian religious world. Only this ethical and 
philosophical idea, I think, with its concomitant social results can save 
the world and its civilisation. I hope it will in no distant time become 
the religion of the world. 


THE CENTRAL ASIAN INTERMEDIARIES IN THE 
PROPAGATION OF BUDDHISM 

By Dr. Prouodii Chandra Baochi, .m.a.. d.lIu (Paris). 

(I) Thk 1m«i-S<.y ihians (the Kiir Uhc). The indo-Scythians pr(»bably 
contributed the most to the foundation of Sino-lndian relation. 
The first Chinc.so political mission under Chang Kien was sent 
lo the Scythian court, established at that time in the valley ot 
the Oxus. The continual Hiung-nu I Hun) menace tc» the Chinese Kmpire 
compelled the l-mperor m search for an ally amongst the western peoples 
and the p«»werlul he. the old enemies of the Huns became the first 
ohiective o| political negotiatiem. Thiuigh the political mission did not 
at •iriee succeed, a trade relation and a cultural exchange was soon 
established. It was i<iwards the end td the 1st century before Christ 
(2 B. C.) that the Chinese ambassador Tsing Kiang received the first 
Buddhist text Intrn the Yiu'-tJie prince and brought it to tite Chinese court 
and it was probably the first direct knowledge of Buddhism which the 
Chinese ever had. 

The Scythian conquest of ni»rth-western India at about the same time 
brought them into direct contact with India and lead to the foundation of 
a great empire which soon extended from the Puniab lo the valley of the 
Oxus and included Kasghar and Khotan and came into conflict with the 
Chine.se supremacy in Central Asia in the middle of the first century 
after Christ. It had far-reaching consequences. Apart from the political 
and commercial consideration it greatly helped the infiltration of Indian 
religion and literature in Khotan in the south and Kucha and other kingdoms 
in the north. 

The Scythians began hi play a very important role in the history of 
middle Asia. Their centre of activity was transferred to the region of 
fiiindhara and the new capital w'as founded at Purusapura (Peshwarl which 
was already international from the times of the Greek conquest. The 
Scythians soon embraced Buddhism and brought a new contribution to the 
-ievclopment of Buddhism and its expansion outside India. Kaniska who 
•iopted the Chinese imperial title of Devapuira {T'icn-tscu) became the. 
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patron of n new form of Buddhism, the Mahnyana which was soon destined 
to be an universal reli}j;ion, and to have a prosperous career in the greater 
parr of Asia. Kaniska sat at the feet of Indian teachers like Asvaghosa 
who promulgated this new faith. It is not impossible that this new faith 
first propagated cm the border lands tif India, the meeting place of different 
■civilisations, and patronised by the Indo-Scythian kings was inspired to 
some extent by the Indo-Scythian and other foreign peoples living side by 
side with the Indians. 

It seems that during her first relation with China India was represented 
by the Indo-Scythians. The tradition would have us believe that the first 
Indian missionaries, Kasyapa Matanga and Dharmaratna, who went to 
China in 6S A.D., were found in the country of the Indo-Scythians when 
the Chinese ambassadors came to meet them. The texts which these 
missionaries transmitted to China w'crc not translations of the original 
works of the Canon, but brief expose of the fundamental doctrine of 
Buddhism meant for pure propaganda in foreign countries. 

From this time onwards wc hear of continual arrivals of Buddhist 
missionaries and it is not without importance that many of them were 
Indo-Scythian by nationality. Thus Lokaksema (or more acurately 
l.okai hctmi), a monk ot rare le.arning came to Lo-yang (Si-ngan-fui in 
147 A.D. and translated there some of the mt*st important texts of the 
Buddhist canon into Chinese. .May 't be noted that the most of iho.se 
texts tcirmed a part of the Mah.iyana literature. Lf^kaksema wtwked there 
till .^.D., a very long period ot worl; indeed, and some i>t his transla- 
tinns which are siill extanr testily to the amount ol work which he did 
(or the propagation ol Buddhism in China. Towards the end of the sanvj 
ceiiniry tl9fi-:2() A.B.t, '-no hi.s y«junu disciples, named Tche K’ien 

who was al.M» an lr.Jn-.Sc\tlilan by nati<.naliiy, was crnnpelled to leave 
Norih-('hina on account ol puliticnl troubles and to migrate to the south 
ot the Yanu-ise-kiang. He wa.irked in Nanking till the middle of the drd 
Ccn. A. D. .A.D.) and translated <»vcr a hundred Buddhist texts, 

49 of which arc still extant, h is again to be noted that he emphasised 
on the new form ot the religion. 1 mean, the Mahayana. Though he 
translated texts from the Buddhist .Agamas he- did not fail to translate 
Mahayana texts like Vimalukirtinirdcsit, a scripture i)f capital interest m 
the new Church. 

Tche K'ien was the first translator in South-China and wa.s thus the 
first to have imparted a first-hand knowledge of Buddhism in that region. 

Without confining our attention to other Indr»-Scythian monks of minor 
importance who follnwcJ them I pass over to a great name, that (d 
Dharmaraksa, known m tlu- Chinese as Tchou Fa-hou. Dharmaraksa 
was born toward the middle of the ,lrd Cen. A. D. of an Indo-Scythian 
family settled in Totten h<jang. Ik* received his education from an Indian 
teacher, travelled with him in different parts of Central Asia, and visited, 
without doubt some countries on the border-land of India. He then learnt 
36 different languages, and came into touch with different peoples aitv! 
possessed a direct knowledge oi Buddhism. A monk of rare genius, 
he was not contented wdth his lot at Touen hoang. So he left for China 
In 2H4 A. D. and w'orked there for the cause of Buddhism till 313 A. D- 
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As a man of Touen hoang he possessed a thorough knowledge (if ihe 
Chinese language and translated more than two hundred Sanskrit textc 
into Chinese of which 90 works still exist. Besides he organised a 
regular school of translators where Chinese, Indo-Scythian, Indians and 
others worked side by side for a common cause, viz,, the pr(*pagati<»n of 
Buddhism in China. 

With the disappearance of the Indo-Scythian people from the face 
of history, or rather their assimilation into the vast population that spread. 
In)m India to the border-lands of China, the Indo-Scythian iiK/nks ceased 
to play any part in the history of Buddhism. Rut their work was comm- 
emorated by China and we can still trace their stamp on the early 
evangelic activities of India. We can say without exaggeration that they 
were the first bearers of the torch of Indian Buddhism to China. 

PARTHIA, Miihradates I, a very able monarch who reigned be- 
tween 171-136 B. C. succeeded in extending his dominions so far that his 
power was felt up to the Indus and probably even to the east of that river. 
Ho annexed to his dominions the territory of all the nati(»ns between the 
iiidus and the Hydaspes or the Jhelu*n. The chiefs of Taxila and A\athun; 
assumed Persian titles of satrap and a close relation between Parthian 
pv.inarchy and the Indian htirder-land is demonstrated by the appearance 
of a long line of princes of Parthian origin who now enter on the scene, 
and continue to play some nde in the history of India till the 2nd Ccn. 
A. I). So we have no reason t<i be surprised if Parthia had already 
r 'S^e-^^^ed a direct knowledge of Buddhism in the beginning of tbt 
Chri.siian era. 

it was in the year 14.S A. D. at the commencement of the War that 
iiltimately caused the dtiwnfall of the Arsakidan dynasty that a Parthian 
prince appears in the western frontier country of China with a burden 
•f Buddhist texts. He is known to the Chinese historian as Ngan-Che- 
Kno or Lnkottama (?) the Parthian. He was a true prince of royal 
descent but abdicated the throne in favour of his uncle, left the family 
ind turned out a Buddhist monk at an early age. He was a scholar of 
profound intelligence and gave himself up to Buddhist .studies. He left 
for China and reached Lo-yang (Si-ngan-fu) in 144 A. D. He settled 
lown there in the monastery of Pn-ma-ssc *‘the white Horse monastery" 
)uilt for the first two Indian monks Dharmaratna and Kasyapa-Matanga. 
He soon succeeded in founding a school of translators which came to be 
inown as 'Unrivalled*. Really it was such. Ngan-Clie-Kao himself 
translated into Chinese more than a hundred Buddhist iext.« of which 55 
■re still extant. Most of the.se texts are extracts from the Buddhist 
nimu. generally illustrating the fundamental doctrines of Buddhism. 
'j'.otluT Parihian named Ngan Iliuan who belong-'.i this school came 
■ 1 o-van}f. it'i a merchant. He received the imperial favour iov rendering 
ni- valuable service to the public and obtained the title of the “Chief 
cif the Cavalry**. Rut he so«m gave up all ofiieial distinctiims and 
'•r:«ced the Buddhist religion. As a scholar, he ci'Haboraied with the 
■■ t of the White Horse monastery and translated some important 
• Hhist texts: The IJfiraparipriccha Dvddasaniddna sutra, etc. 
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Amongst the workers of the school of Ngan-Che-Kao we find some 
Sogdien monks and what is more interesting a Chinese priest of the end 
of the 2nd Cen. A.D., the first we have ever heard of, named Yen-Fo-T’iao 
(Buddhadeva). He was a patient collaborator of Ngan Hiuan, learnt 
Sanskrit {? the original language of the sacred texts brought from Central 
Asia) and was able to recite the whole of the prdtimoksha. He was given 
the title of Acdrya and a Sanskrit name Buddhadeva*’ {Fo~T*iao). 
To the same school of Ngan-Che-Kao belonged also the famous Indo- 
Scythian monk Lokaksema. 

It is not without significance that the first organised effort made to 
translate the Buddhist Canon into Chinese was made by Ngan-Che-Kao 
a Parthian by nationality. Buddhism was introduced into China by the 
Indo-Scythians and it was through them that China first came to 
know of India. But it was left to this great Parthian to lay the foundation 
of a school for a systematic interpretation of Buddhism to the Chinese 
and it was in that school the first Chinese Acdrya and Sanskrit scholar 
received his training. 

We would not mention here other Parthian monks of minor importance 
who went to China during 3rd and 4th Centuries A. D. But they 
contributed not only to the spread of Buddhism in China but also to 

the work of translation of the Buddhist texts, which was only possible 
for those who possessed an intimate knowledge of the Indian language 
in which they were written down. 

(3) SonnrA. Next comes Sogdia.- -Another Iranian country. The 
Sogdians like their brethren of Parthia contributed a good deal to the 
spread of Buddhism towards the Far-East. In the period w'hich we have 
just mentioned we find a number of Sogdian monks and amongst them 
some famous scholars who undertook the work of translation of the 

Buddhist texts into Chinese. 

The Sogdians were a very ancient people. Their existence as nomads 
is known during the Achamenean period of the history of Persia. The 
Avesta mentions the country and the people as Sufihda. “fhe S«igdiMns 
were tenacious agriculturists and clever merchants. Civilised and 
audacious, they had »)cctjpied all the cultivable zi.ne between the lofty 

mountains and the steppes to the north of the T’icn chan. They 

advanced gradually towards the eastern Turkestan and h:id numerous 
settlement in different parts of Central Asia towards the beginning of the 
Christian era. There was almost a Sogdian route at this time from the 
great wall of China up to Samnreand. The Sogdian, a purely Iranian 
language played the role of a sfirt of /ingiia franca in Central Asia for 
some centuries. 

Without speaking of the numerous traces of Sogdian translations of 
Buddhist texts discovered in Central Asia, 1 pass over to the great 
Sogdian figures who have left their stamp on the Chinese Buddhist Canon. 
The school of Ngan-Che-Kao in the end of 2nd Ccn. had already some 
Sogdian translators. But the most important of the Sogdian monks wiv- 
worked in China is perhaps K'ang Seng-houei. 

Seng-houei was born (»f a Sogdian family. His ancestors at firs- 
settled down in India. His father was a merchant and had to stay 
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Tonkin {Kiao tche). Seng-houei was born there in the flrst quarter of 
the 3rd Cen. A.D. On the death of his father he left the world and became 
a monk. He soon proceeded to Nanking where he built a monastery and 
founded a Buddhist school He was the flrst to introduce Buddhism in 
Southern China. There is some truth in it. Tche Kien, the Indo-Scyth 
who was translating Buddhist texts in Nanking at about the same time 
was only an Upasaka. a layman. So he had no right to give ordination 
to the novice. Seng-houei was a perfect monk and had exercised his 
full rights by converting many Chinese to the new faith which he had 
brought to them. Seng-houei translated about a dozen Buddhist texts 
into Chinese and some of them have come down to us. 

It is sufficient to show the great efforts which the Sogdian monks 
made for the spread of the Buddhist culture in China. It is not necessary 
here to take notice of numerous other Sogdian monks living in the 
Buddhist monasteries of China for several hundred years, though their 
contribution to the common cause should not be underestimated. 

(41 Khotan {Yu T'icn), Kustana in Sanskrit. 

Khotan situated on the southern route generally followed by the 
Chinese pilgrims on their way back from India played the same role as 
Kucha in the north in the diffusion of the Buddhist religion. The Buddhist 
texts discovered from Khotan show that the ancient Khotanesc was an 
eastern Iranian language and was a highly developed vehicle of Buddhism. 
Being situated in the vicinity of India and accessible both from Kasmir 
and Afganisthan, the Khotanese population contained a large element of 
Indian people and the language consequently underwent a great 
Stnskritic influence. 

According to the tradition we are lead to believe that Khotan was 
colonised by Indians at the time of Asoka. Whatever the value of the 
tradition may he, the numismatic evidences prove witlumt doubt that Khotan 
received two streams of colonisation one from India and the other from 
(^hina already before the middle of the 1st Cen. A. D. The connection 
with India is confirmed by the disetivery of numerous documents written 
in Kharosthi characters and a Prakrit dialect, which was certainly the 
language of common life. Side by side we have Chinese documents of 
the Jnd and 3rd Centuries of the Christian era. 

Khotan came into direct coni.acr with China fnmi the time of Tchang 
Kien's mission. As a consequence of this mission Khotan sent an embassy 
to China during the reign of Wou-ti of the Han dynasty in 14(1-87 R.C. 
After a temporary silenc* Khotan was compelled by the invasion of 
I’an-tchao in the beginning of 2nd Cen. to accept the suzerainty of China, 
■ind to remain a faithful ally for a long time. 

Buddhism was introduced inu» Khotan from Kasmir. Rut Khotan 
received Buddhism through other channels too. from Kasghar and 
V:«rkand. Though, we do not know definitely the time when it was 
■nirodticed we have some record of its later history in Khotan. Already 
!i the year 289 A.D. a Chinese monk n.'uned Tchouhchc-hing comes to 
■ iintan for the study of Buddhism. Tchou She hing is a fairly well-known 
"tiro in the early history of Chinese Buddhism. It was he who compiled 
catalogue of the Buddhist texts translated into Chinese. On account of 
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difficulties in the intcrpretalion’ of Buddhist texts, he wanted to study 
with ^ood teachers who, he heard, were to be found in Khotan. He died 
there at the age of eighty but succeeded in sending a collection (jf sacred 
texts to China through his disciple Punyadhana {Fnii Jin Tan)^ most 
probably a monk of Khotanese origin. Shortly after in JDl A.D., another 
Khotanesc monk named A\nksala {Woit-ln-Uh'a) went over to China and 
translated a Mahiiyana text, the famous Pancavimsati Sdhdsrika Prujnd- 
pdramitd. In the beginning of the 5th Cen. (401-433 A. D.) a Chinese 
prince of Leang-tchcu, named Ngan Yang came to Khotan for the study 
of Mahayana. He settled down there in the Gomaii-mahdvihdra and 
studied the Mahayana Buddhism with an Indian teacher named Buddhasenu 
(Fo-to-se-na), who was a zealous adept of Mahayana and ‘Mn all the coun- 
tries of the West was known as She-tstw (Simha) for all his attainments.” 
Ngan Yang, on his return to China translated some of the most imp<irtani 
Mahayana texts. At about the same time Dharmaksema an Indian monk 
proceeded from Kasmir to Khotan as he heard that it was the best place 
for the study of Mahayana. Subsequently when in China ho undenonk, 
the work of translating the Mahaparinirvdnn Snira into Chinese he came 
to Khotan several times in search of a complete manuscript of this 
important text of Mahayana. 

A few years later in 439 A. D. eight Chines-: monks started trom 
Leang-tcheou in search of Buddhist texts. They came to Khotan where 
the Quinquennial assembly {PanciivurmikiD was being held at that time. 
They wrote down sonic texts from the month of Khotanese monks and 
returned to China. 

Evidences can he multiplied for proving the great role of Khotan 
in the history of the transmission of Buddliism to China, ■\naly^i'^ of 
several texts translated into Chinese have shown beyond the shadow uf a 
doubt that Khotanesc monks were actually fabricating scriptures in the 
4ih and 5th Centuries A. D. They show indirectly what power the 
Khotanese Buddhist Church was commanding for several Ccniuncs.* 


* Th*' l*siri»T WiiM Iji-fur.- th*- fin- it- r S'lfu ty and IB .1 ii.irt >i\ th** Iiiill*'(iii 

“India and (Ihiii.i" whifh Ih })■ in^ liriiiO'd liy tli>- S-i ii-ty. 



THE ESSENCE OF VEDANTA 

{ConHmied from page 124) 

[ VEDANTASARA ] 

4|U4if^fc|Mq«i)4|M|ij^ 3|§lfq?PIT 

17. Renunciation of the enjoyment of fruits of action in 
this world or hereafter : —This is the same utter^ disregard for 
the enjoyment of immortality^ etc. hereafter on* account of their 
being unreal as for the enjoyment of such earthl)^^ objects as 
the flower-garland, the sandal-paste and the wife, which are 
unreal on account of their being results of action. 

[1 rtter etc . — It is a particular tendency of the mind which dissuades 
an a>piraTit from such enjoyment. 

2 Iwnwrtality-'Uw word means here abode in heaven which is as 
inipcnnaiient as the imindane existence. When the merit that has 
» ariKMl it is cNhausted, the soul returns to the earth for a new birth. 

3 On account of etc.— It is unreal because it is the result of sacrifices 

dr. Cmip. ifhRi US?! i^s 

(Cfeiia. Upa. 8. I. 6). A thinij which has an ont^in cannot be 
periiianent. 'I'hercfore dispassion should be practised for all things, 
cvrii for the hiirlust that man may attain— the position of Brahxnfi, 
which is also as unreal as any earthly object. Comp. ** l||f 

fit*'! *H5 Wll 

{Maliabhatata 12. 

4 Earthly— What is related to the existing body. 

Kenunciation has l^een enumerated as the second Sadhana as 
without it the practice of the third one is not possible.! 

18. Shania etc. These are Shama or the restraining of 

the outgoing mental proi>ensitics, Dama or the restraining of 
the txUTiial .sense-organs, Vparati or the withdrawing of the 
self, Titikshii or forbearance, or sclf-scttledness, 

■nicl .'<hra(1t1ha or failb. 

! HclniU'il explanations of these terms follow. The acquisition of 
till SI- virlius i.s enjoined hen , as without them the aspirant cannot feel 
cnecr fdr I'reedf'in.l 
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grog— gu TBii fiwi laRgftwhm; wmt \ 

19. Shama is the curbing^ of the mind from all objects 
except hearing" etc. 

[1 Citrhing etc.— As an extremely hungry man forgets all things 
except eating and shows an impatient eagerness for food, so tlie aspirant 
displays great disgust for the enjoyment of worldly objects and evinces 
eagerness for hearing scriptures etc. which is conducive to the attain- 
ment of Knowledge. But even then on account of previous tendencies 
the mind often turns to the enjo3mient of earthly pleasures, leaving aside 
spiritual practices. Now .Shama is that particular Vritti or function of 
the mind which keeps it in check from the pursuit of worldly pleasures. 

2 Hearing cfc.— Hearing of .scriptures, thinking of their meaning 
and meditating on it.— Wt H I lH , I ] 

20. Dama is the restraining of the external organs from 
all objects except that.^ 

[l External etc. — Organs arc of two kinds, viz., of action and 
of knowledge. The five acting org.aus arc those of speaking, grasping, 
going, evacuating and generating. The five perceiving organs arc 
those of hearing, touch, sight, taste and smell. Mind is called the 
inner organ. Here the word Dama implies that particular function of 
the mind which turns away the organs from such o!)jcits as arc tilicr 
than hearing etc. 

2 aring etc. Sec Note aiite.j 

«nwi fifeiwi fefen qfeqw: 1 

21. Uparati is the cessation^ of these restrained exleriiaf 
organs from the pursuit of objects other than Ihat,^ or^ it may 
mean the abandonnicnl^ of the prescribed® works Jiccordiiig® t<» 
Scriptural injunctions. 

[1 Cessation etc.— Uparati is that function of the mind which keeps 
the restrained organs from further pursuit of any other object than 
hearing etc. 

2 That — Hearing etc. Sec Note ante. 

3 Or it etc. — As the word Uparati acrrirding to the first definition 
differs very little from Shama and Dama, the alternative definition is 
given to make the meaning precise. 

A Abandonment— According to this definition the word Uparati means 
Sannydsa or entering into the fourth order. Ivike the practice of Shama 
etc. the aspirant must acccjpt the vow of monnsticisni a.s the essential 
SddhanA for the attainment of Knowledge. Comp, the following passages 
of Srnti and Smriti : 
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*1 WHT H !IWT rt*! I (Mahana. Upa. lo. 5) 

iRPn f i 

{Mundaka Upa, 3. s. 6). 

I {Brlha. Upa, 4. 4. 25). 

w ^Miiii^iv TO fwwoi \ 

{Briha. Upa, 4. 4. 26). 

TOlt 9 VUVd«||f^ 4 |x^fH I (Gi^ 18. 49). 

sfRi^nnit ^Wt 5n*f OTrapro^wf i 

HmTfl {Mahahha. 14. 1195). 

According to reason also entering into the fourth order is essential 
to the attainment of Knowle<lge. Tlicrcfore Uparati means the accept- 
ance of the vow of Sanny&sa as a means to the realisation of Truth, 
and this is supported by Sruti, Smriti and reason. 

5 Prescribed etc. — Such obligatory works as Sandhyd, Agnihotra 
siirriricc etc. 

6 According to etc. — This is lo warn against the abandonment of 
works tluougli laziness or other t&masik propensities. Regarding the 

scriptural injunctions comp, the following passages : 

asj^ l UaMa upa. 4.) 

22. TUikshd is the endurance' of heat and cold and other^ 
pairs of opposites. 

[1 Endurance etc.— This virtue mtans the endurance of pleasure and 
pain, arising from heat and c(dd which are the inevitable associates of 
llif bwiy, by meditating on the Ture Self, knowing It as always free 
from heat, cold and other freaks of nature. 

2 Other pairs efr.— They include respect and contumely, gain and 
loss, weal and woe, etc.] 

rpfSi «raon^ «!wtg!S«ife^ ^ wnfe;— 

auwHf^ I 

23. Samddhdna is the constant concentration of mind, thus 
restrained, on hearing etc. and other' objects that arc conducive 
to these. 

[1 Other ob/f cf5— They mean such virtues as modesty, humility etc. 
Or they may mean service of the Guru, compiling books, their preserva- 
tion, etc.] 
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ftwr w; — W[T | 

24. Sraddhd is he faith^ in the words of Vedanta^ as taught 
by the Guni. 

[1 Faith — Gita, Maliabharata and other acriptnres enjoin that a spiri- 
tual practice without faith does not produce tlie requisite effect. 

2 Vedanta — See ante.] 

25. Mumukshutu'a is the yearning for Freedom. 

[When the aspirant is equipped with the three above-mentioned 
Sddhands, he cannot but liave a stron/? desire for liberation. Then alone 
does he go to a spiritual guide seeking the Knowledge of Truth.] 

{To he continued) 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 

The famous *‘Monkey Trial*’ 

It is hoped that our readers still rememl)er tlie famous Tennessee 
trial in which Mr. John T. Scopes was found guilty in July 1925 of 
having taught Daxwin's theory of evolution in the local high school. 
The Supreme Court of 'I'eunessee, sitting at Nashville on Jan. 15 
last, delivered its long-awaited judgment in the appeal from the sentence 
of £20 line and costs passed by the Dayton Court. 

Chief Justice Green reversed the decision of the local court on the 
ground that a judge cannot impose a fine of more than £10, it being the 
duty of the jury to impose a fine exceeding that amount. The entire 
bench of judges agreed that the verdict against Mr. Scopes should be 
quashed. 

Tin’s does not however legalise the theory of evolution in Tennessee. 


Sifulficance of the Chinese Struggle 

It is characteristic td :\Ir. II. G. Wells that he often makes us view 
things from a new angle of vision. Thus, for example, it 
may not have struck us that the various political disturbances in the 
Kast as well as in the West are symptoms of the emergence of a new 
system of govcrninciit. It is neither autocracy, democracy, or oligarchy 
that is going to be the future administrative system of the world— it 
is something entirely new. In Russia and China, and especially iu 
China, Mr. Wells finds this new system taking shape. "When we look 
to China,** he obsen’cs in course of an article in the London Sunday 
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Express, “there seems to be something new there. . . . It is the 
clear onset of a new phase, of a new China, like nothing the world has 
ever seen before, a challenge, a promise to all mankind.*’ 

He contiiines : "It marks a new age. The days of great adven<!> 
tnrers seem to be past in any country larger than Italy, and even in 
Italy it is possible to regard Mussolini less as a leader than as the rather 
animated effigy of a juvenile insurrection. What has happened in these 
wider, greater lands (Russia and China) is something much more remark- 
able, something new in history, a phenomenon that calls for our most 
strenuous attention— namely, government, effective government, com- 
petent military control, and a consistent, steady, successful policy by 
att organised association. 

"This Kuoniintang in China in so far as it is an organised associa- 
tion is curiously parallel to the Communist Party which, standing behind 
the qnasi-Parliamentaiy Soviets, has now held Russia together, 
restrained such dangerous adventurers as Zinovieff, and defended its 
frontiers against incessant foreign aggression for nine long years. 

"We shall he extraordinarily foolish if we do not attempt to realise 
the significance of this novel method of controlling government which 
has broken out over two of the greatest political areas of the globe. We 
have now two Oovcrnmeiits through organised associations, Govem- 
tnenls which arc neither limited monarchies, dictatorships, nor parlia- 
mentary Republics, on the American and French models, one in Russia, 
and now another over the larger half of China, which bid fair to spread 
over the entire breadth of Asia until they are in complete contact. 

"When 1 say that the Communist Party and the Kuomintaiig are 
sindlar, I mean only in so far as regards organisation. They have 
profound differences in origin and aim and profession. . . . 

"Some twenty years or more ago I wrote a fantastic speculation about 
govt-rniiient, called "A ^lodeni Utopia,” in w'hich I supposed all adminis- 
tration and legislative functions to be monopolised by an organisation 
called the Ssinnirai, which any one could join by passing certain fairly 
exacting tests and obeying the rules of an austere, disinterested, and 
rcsiKuisiblc life. One was free to leave the organisation and drop 
puw(T am] responsibility wlien one clio.se. The organisation ran the 
world. There were no great hcroe.s and leaders and there were no 
n'.prcseiilatives nor parliaments nor elections. Any one who chose to 
face the hardships of the job could have a hand in control, but there 
was no r<x)in either for the adventurer or for appeals to the oafish crowd 
in the direction of public affairs. 

"Now this fantasy .seems to have been one of those odd guesses 
that hover close to latent possibilities. . . This anticipation sprang 
^*nly from an early recognition that modem means of communication, 
tile power afforded by print, telephone, wireless and so forth, of rapidly 
putting through directive strategic or technical conceptions to a great 
number of co-operative centres, of getting quick replies and effective 
discussion, has opened up a new world of political processes So 
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it is that both New Russia and this N6w China that has hatched itself 
out so astonishingly in the last year ate things as new and different 
■structurally from any preceding political organisms as mammals were 
from tlie great reptiles that came before them. . . . 

*‘Tlie Kuomintang seems to owe its origins and inspirations to that 
valiant man, Dr. Sun Yat Sen, who so nearly escaped decapitation in 
the Chinese Legation in London, a quarter of a century ago. Its vital 
element is the student class, and especially the students freed 
by Western ideas, but by no means overwhelmed by them. 
It has come more lapidly to power against suppression. Its centre of 
origin is Canton; it is the creation of the South. . . . And while the 
Russian movement was primarily social and only secondarily Russian, 
the Kuomintang started .'ipparently with the idea of "China for the 
-Chinese,** and accepted most of the established traditions of property. . . . 

* 'Before we dismiss as incredible the development of a powerful 
and even dominating civilisation in the federated Soviets of Russia and 
Asia, let us recall the contemptuous superiority with which Europe 
regarded the United States at the outbreak of the Civil War. At any 
rate it seems to me that this New China, whose brain and nervous 
system is the Kuomintang and its centre Canton, is the most interesting 
thing by far upon the stage of current events, and the best worth 
watching and studying.** 

It is undoubtedly true that China’s rising is big with tremendous 
possibilities, not merely political. 

Beethoven and Vedanta 

Unseen indeed does the dew of Indian influence fall and bring 
into bloom fairest roses. Last month we had occasion to mention 
the indebtedness of Tolstoy to Indian thought and his study of the 
Vedanta and the Yogas. The March issue of the Modem Review 
•discloses another instance of Indian influence in an article on Beethoven 
by Dr. Kalidas Nag. The centcnar>' of the great Prussian musical 
composer, Ludwig van Beethoven, fell this year on the 26th of March. 
It appears from communications from Mon. Remain Rolland, contained 
in the article, that Beethoven "submitted to the attraction of Indian 
thought.** Mon. Rolland has sent some literary fragments which ex- 
plain "how the master spirits of the last century, e.g., Goethe and 
Beethoven, Schopenliauer and Tolstoy, felt a sort of family attraction 
towards India.*' So we may say that in a way India has contributed 
largely to the building up of the modern Western culture. 

Beethoven first came in contact with the Indian thought in 7809 
through the famous Au.strian Orientalist, Ilainmcr-Pnrgstall. He was 
then in Vienna. "Hammer had written for Beethoven an operatic poem 
of Indian inspiration which Beethoven styled as 'herrliches,* (magni- 
ficent) and the great musician was very happy to talk on the subject 
with the Orientalist and to learn something about Indian music." 

"The fragments of Indian religious texts which were found 
amongst manuscripts of Beethoven are partly translations and partly 
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adaptations of the sublime philosophies of the Upanishads and of the 
Bhagavad Gita.'* Thus from the Upanishads, Beethoven culled these 
perns of thoughts : **God is Spirit (no-matter), and therefore, he is 

beyond all conceptual definition; There is no one greater than 

he, tlie Brahma— his spirit is self-contemplating O God, 

thine all-permeating presence in the universe upholds all things. Sun, 
Kther,— Brahma 1 ” He adapted the following from the Gita: “Do not 
allow your life to pass in inactivity. Be active, fulfil your duty, banish 
all thoughts of the consequence and of the result — which may be good 
or evil; for such serenity is the criterion of spiritual values.** There 
are also some interesting jottings from Indian literature. Altogether 
Beethoven was deeply influenced by Indian thought. But he seemed 
“to have been more attracted by the religious thoughts of India than 
by her poetry.** 


A **Oaridra-Narayana** Programme. 

If often gives ub great pleasure to observe the silent and steady 
process by which the ideas of Swami Vivekananda are penetrating the 
nation. Of all his ideas, the one whicli has become most popular is 
that of the worship of the Divine in man. We have often come accross 
his famous syniljolical phrase Daridra-Narayana being used in quite 
unsuspected quarters It may be that the full significance of this word- 
symbol is not often appreciated. But it is bound to tell by and by. 

The latest instance of such a pleasing discovery we found in the 
editorial of Fonvard (Calcutta) of the 8th March. It is said therein 
that the Congress I'arty in the Corporation had pre-arranged a pro- 
gramme of work for the improvement of the Corporation, ivhich it 
called the ^Daridra-Narayan programme’* and which included various 
kinds of civic services. The very designation indicates the spirit in 
which the Congress Party in the Calcutta Corporation proposed to 
approach its duties. This is undoubtedly the right spirit. If all our 
public workers should adopt this worshipful attitude towards the objects 
of their sen-icc, India’s triumph will not remain far off. 



SWAMI PRAKASHANANDA : IN MEMORIAM 

A cable from America brings the very sad news of the 
sudden death of our beloved brother Saiinyasin, the Swami 
Prakashananda, for twenty years a preacher of Vedanta in 
America and for eleven years in charge of the Hindu Temple 
at San Francisco, California. 

Bom at Calcutta, in 1874, of Brahmin parents, the Swami 
from his childhood was brought up in a religious atmosphere. 
At his mother’s knees the sweet-tempered boy learnt to lisp 
the prayers taught to every youngster of his caste. And other 
ladies of the household instilled his budding intellect with ideas 
of morality through stories of Hindu scriptures. 

Though of a lively disposition, Sushil, as he was then 
called, at school was naturally drawn into friendship with boys 
of good behaviour. Youths of dubious character could never 
attract him. Then came his college days when during his 
hours of leisure he would try to solve the mysteries of Kasteni 
and Western philosophy. Often he could be seen in the com- 
pany of a few selected friends in some garden or other solitary 
places in the dusk of evening, discussing the different phases 
of Hindu religion. 

It was during this period of his life that news reached 
Calcutta of the Swami Vivekananda’s phenomenal success in 
America. The student community was roused, and Sushil and 
his friends perused and eagerly di.scnssed every item of informa- 
tion they could get hold of. Printed accounts of Swaraiji’s 
lectures in the Calcutta papers captivated their young minds. 
They were charmed by the beauty of these addresses. The 
Swami Vivekananda became their hero. They regarded him 
as a prophet and future leader of their nation. And listening 
to his stirring appeal to young men to work for the good of 
humanity, Sushil decided to respond to this earnest call, and 
to become Swami Vivekananda’s disciple. 

In the mean time, since 1S90, he kept in close touch with 
the Ramakrishna Math at Alambazar where he enjoyed the 
company of Bhagavan Sri Ramakrishna’s direct disciples. He 
joined in their worship and kirtanas, and learned much about 
the great saint of Dakshineswar, his life and teachings. 
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At last, in 1896 when the inner urge to renounce the world 
became overpowering, Sushil, abandoning his university career 
joined the Brotherhood as a Brahmacharin, and in the follow- 
ing year when the Swami Vivekananda returned from America 
received initiation from him into the most holy order of 
Sannyasa. Henceforth he was known as the Swami 
Prakashananda. 

The young Sannyasin now lived constantly in the shadow 
of that great personality, the Swami Vivekananda, absorbing 
Ills ideas, following his instructions, moulding his character after 
the life of his master. Thus he became one of Swamiji’s fore- 
most disciples and an untiring worker of the Ramakrishna 
Mission. 

In 1898 Swamiji sent him with another disciple to preach 
in Eastern Bengal, where his lectures were highly appreciated. 
Then from the latter part of 1902 till the beginning of 1906 he 
was at the editorial staff of Prabuddha Bharata and 
helped iii the management of the Advaita Ashrama at 
^layavati, in the Himalayas. And in April of 1906 he was 
deputed to assist Swami Trigunatita in conducting the Vedanta 
Society of San Francisco, in its own quarters, known as the 
Hindu Temple. After the lamented death of the revered Swami 
Trigunatita, in 1915, he took charge of the Hindu Temple 
which under his loving and able guidance has grown steadily 
in importance and usefulness. He laboured hard to place the 
Society on a sound financial basis, to interest more students in 
the teachings of the Vedanta, to raise the prestige of his 
motherland in the eyes of the American people. During his 
long ministry the Vedanta Society at San Francisco flourished 
as it had never done before. 

The Swami visited and lectured at different places in 
'California creating an interest in Vedanta wherever he went. 
At many places he was re(iuested to start a branch Society. 
In 1915 he spoke at the Congress of Religion and Philosophy 
held in connection with the Panama Exposition. He also 
delivered lectures on Buddhism in his capacity of \"ice-Prcsident 
of the International Buddhistic Congress. 

These various and endless activities began to tell on the 
Swami'a health. But disregarding his own convenience and 
tiecd of rest he continued to labour day and night, teaching, 
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preaching, always at the beck and call of his students, always 
ready to console and sympathise with a troubled heart. 

At last the students realized that a change and rest were 
imperative. They presented the Sw^ami with a handsome purse 
for a ilying visit to his dear motherland. The Swami renioiis- 
trated that he could not leave his work, that it would sufiFcr 
by his absence. The students, however, assured him that 
among themselves they would carry on the activities of the 
Vedanta Society. They reciuestcd him to return soon, and to 
bring with him another Swami to share his labour. 

At last the Swami consented. He was now overjoyed at 
the prospect of meeting again his brother Sannyasins, of visits 
ing again the places of his youth, of living over again his early 
days of spiritual enthusiasm, of seeing again many spots of 
sacred association. And so, on October 21st, 1922, lie sailed 
for India, accompanied by Brahmachari Gurudasa and two 
lady devotees. 

His trip to India proved a great success. The Swami 
received the warmest welcome wherever he went. He was slili 
the old Sushil, simple, childlike, cheerful, loving, unchanged 
by long contact with the West. 

But in India as abroad, he did not take the rest he needed. 
Many were the demands made on him. His brother monks 
tried to shield him, but the public knows no considerations. 
And it was not in the Sw'ami’s nature to refuse a single 
demand. Receptions, informal talks, lectures, private inter- 
views, inspection of new centres of the Mission, visits to differ- 
ent parts of India, these filled his time. And almost before he 
realized it his short visit had come to an end. His American 
work was calling him. He thought of his faraway students 
left without a shepherd. 

In April, 1923, he undertook the return journey, via New 
York City. The Swamis Raghavananda and Prabhavananda 
accompanied him, the former as far as New York City, the 
latter to San Francisco, as his co-worker. 

The San Francisco students were jubilant at the return of 
their beloved teacher. They accorded him and Swami 
Prabhavananda a most hearty welcome. 

The tw^o Swamis now lived together at the Hindu Temple. 
It seemed Swami Prakashananda would now enjoy a little more 
leisure. But this was not w'hat he was looking for. “Whem 
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my work is finished, I will rest,” he used to say in his sweet, 
smiling way. "Now 1 must be up and doing to spread Swainiji’s 
message all over California.” And he sent his assistant on a 
lecturing tour to conquer new cities for the cause he was 
working for. "We must open new Vedanta Centres,” he told 
Swanii Frabhavanauda. And his co-worker went creating new 
interest in Vedanta wherever he lectured, and finally, at the 
request of some earnest students in Portland, Oregon, established 
himself there. 

Swami Prakashananda was delighted. "We are gaining 
ground,” he said, "Swami Vivekananda is blessing the work. 

1 want more Swamis, I will write to our headquarters in India.” 

In response to his earnest appeal the authorities at the 
Belur Monastery sent Swami Dayananda as his new assistant. 
He arrived at San Francisco in June, 1926, far from expecting 
that his senior brother Sannyasin would leave him so soon. 

Swami Prakashananda’s health was gradually failing. 
Symptoms of a previous attack of diabetes appeared again. 
And on February 13th, 1927, at the age of fifty-three, he was 
called from this world to join his great master whom he had 
served so faithfully. 

His cheerful, loving disposition, his sympathy with those 
who were in trouble, his infinite patience, his childlike simpli- 
city, combined with a deep, devotional nature, endeared the 
Swami to his students in California. They adored him from 
the bottom of their hearts. 

The Swami 's death leaves a vacancy it will be most diffi- 
cult to fill. His students have lost in him a true friend and 
teacher, the Ramakrishna Mission a valuable worker, the 
Swamis of the Order one of their most beloved brothers and an 
outstanding example of selfless devotion to a noble cause. 

May rest and eternal peace be the rew’ard of him who on 
earth worked untiringly, unselfishly, who served Ood and mai> 
as his master would have it. We are reminded of Swami 
Vivekananda’s words; Our salutation goes to all those CfOd- 
Hke men who worked to help humanity. 
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Sbi^f-rsalisation by Syamananda Brahntachary, To be had of the 
'author at Sivala Ghat, Benares City. Price paper Rs. 2, cloth Rs. 2-S. 
Pp. 288. 

As indicated by the title, the subject-matter of the book is how the 
Self can be realised. The author's is the stand-point of Advaita Vedanta, 
and the following are among the topics he discusses : Deception of 
Maya; The theory of Maya propounded; The theory of opposites; 
Jivatwa,— ‘how to get rid of; Worship of Maya and Truth; Law of 
Karma and Ehranti; Rebirth; the Self and the Realisation. The dis- 
cussion is more popular than philosophical. The English of the book is 
capable of improvement. 

CosMouXvV by Swami Prabhavananda. Published by the Vedanta 
Society, Whecldon Annex, loth and .Salmon Street, Portland, Oregon, 
U. S. A. 

The writer shows in this booklet of 14 pages the scientific nature 
of the Hindu theory of creation. The treatment is remarkably simple. 

The Yekantlv. Published by the Yekanta Matha, P.O. Ranibennur, 
Karnataka Province, Bombay Presidency. Price Re. i^8. Pp. 106. 

This is the "organ of the Yekanta Matha, devoted to the publication 
of the philosophical works of Sri Anandatcertha Bhagawatpadacharya and 
the supremely illuminating commentaries thereon of Sri Jayateertha- 
charya." The present number which is the xst part of the 1st volume, 
contains the English translation of the Brahma-Sutras with the com- 
mentary of Sri Madhwa and the gloss thereon of Jayateertha Bhikshu. 
The translation has been brought up to the end of the 1st pada of 
the 1st chapter, and is well done. We would however suggest that 
as the translation is meant mainly for those who are deficient in the 
knowledge of Sanskrit, it would better help them if copious explanatory 
notes are added in clarification of the terse passages in the gloss. 

The present number is well printed, and is certainly a welcome addi- 
tion to the Vedanta literature in English. 

Leaders op the Brahmo Samaj. Published by C. A. Natesan 6f Co., 
Madras. Price Re. i~8. Pp. 248. 

The Ixx)k is a collpclion of the life-skctclics of the eminent Brahmo 
workers from Raja Ram Mohun Roy to Pundit Sivanath Sastri. It is a 
narrative of the social, religions, educational and philanthropic activities 
of the pioneers of the Brahmo movement. The volume is enriched with 
an exposition of the philosfiphy and tenets of Brahinoism, is well got up 
and illustrated. 

Ram-Sita by A. Christina Albers. Published by the Book Company 
Ud., 4I4-A, College Square, Calcutta. Price rs as. Pp. 148. 

A nicely printed volume containing the story of Rainayaiia in simple 
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blank verse. The writer has taken the liberty to depart in slight 
measures from the original version. * 


Hindi 

Ayodhya Kanda of RAm-ChariUMAnas by Tulsidas, commented on 
hy Ramnaresh Tripathi. Published by the Hindi Mandir, Prayag 
{Allahabad), Price As. 14. Pp. Demy. 33S. 

The commentary of Mr. Tripathi is very simple and free from, 
scctanan bias, and is bound to be very helpful to the Hindi readers. 
The book, very well printed and large enough, is being offered at a cheap 
price through the kindness of a patron who has rendered substantial 
financial help in bringing it out. We are confident the book will attain 
]K>pularity. 


Bengali 

The Biological Cause of the Decline of the Hindus by Nibaran 
Chandra Bhattackaryya, M.A n.Sc. To be had of (iurudas Chatterji & 
SonSt Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. Price Re. i. Pp. igt. 

A collection of essays covering many interesting topics, most of 
which were published originally in Bengali and English journals. The 
author discusses such subjects as fatalism, the cause of India’s decline, 
ways and means of national regeneration, hygiene, degradation of matter, 
Sannyasa, etc. His treatment of the subjects is characterised by fresh- 
ness of outlook. 


NEWS and reports 

Centre Started at Rajkot. 

The opening ceremony of the Ramakrishna Ashrania at Rajkot 
came off on the 5th of March with due Oclat and solemnity. It fell 
on the auspicious birthday of Sri Ramakrishna, so it naturally became 
a day of consecration and joy. The morning opened with special Puja 
of Sri Ramakrishna and Homa joined by several distinguished gentle- 
men as well as His Highness the Maharaja Saheb of Morvi, who has 
been kind enough to lend his old Utaro at the Civil Station where the 
Ashrama has been placed now. The State Musician of the Rajkot 
State entertained the gentlemen present with a few select Hindi 
hliajaiis. 

In the evening a public meeting was held in the Ashrania grounds 
presided over by the Maharaja Saheb of ^klorvi. About three hundred 
gentlemen and several ladies were present at the meeting. The in- 
augural speech was made by the ^laharaja Saheb. Among other 
things he mentioned that Sri Ramakrishna and the Mission founded 
under his name typified “Shiva and Seva,'* and hoped that the centre 
started at Rajkot would spread its benign influence gradually all over 
Kathiawar and be a source of inspiration to many. Swami Madliava- 
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nanda, the President of the Adwaita Ashramsi Mayavati, Himalayas, 
who was present at Rajkot in connection with the opening of the 
Aslirama, spoke feelingly on the life and teachings of Sri Ramakrishna, 
laying special stress on the ideal of the acceptance and toleration of 

■ all faiths as exemplified in tlie life of the great Master. Mr. P. M. Patel, 
Dewan, Iklorvi State, Mr. P. G. Masurekar, Bar-at-Law and Mr. 
Prabhuram Shankar ji Shastri also spoke, dealing with the different 
■aspects of the life of Sri Ramakrishna and the humanitarian activities 
of the Mis.«ioii. With a vote of thanks to the chair by Mr. C. M. 
Shroff, Dewan, Rajkot State, the meeting terminated. 

Swami Vividishananda, the former editor of Prabuddha Bharata, 

■ assisted by Swami Ehavesliananda will conduct the work of the centre, 
which w'ould for the present consist mainly of giving class talks and 
lectures to the local gentry and students. The Thakore Salicb of 
Rajkot deserves special mention for his kind help and active interest 
in the work of the centre. 


Activities of Swami Sharvananda 

Since leaving Madras, Swami Sharvananda has been doing extensive 
and valuable propaganda work in Southern, We.stcrn and Central India. 
At M\sore where he went in the last August, he delivered a number 
of lectures to the public and the students. The University of ^lysorc 
invited him to deli\er a series of lectures on the Philosophy of the 
Upanishnds. The lectures were given on the following subjects ; 
First Principle, Cosmology, Kpistemology and Psychology, Kschatology 
and the Law of Karma, and Kthics. 'Hie lectures were very well 
attended and much appreciated. 

From Mysore the Swami went to Bombay where he stayed till 
February. During these months, he delivered many public lectures, and 
was invited by the Boiiihay University to deliver a series of extension 
lectures on the Upanishads. These were so well appreciated by his 
large educated audience that when the Swami had finished his series 
of four lectures, he was requested by the Registrar of the University 
lo deliver another scries of three lectures which all left a deep impres- 
sion on the learned audience. 

From Bombay, he went to Nagpur where al.so he delivered two 
lectures at the l.'niversity of Nagpur. He spoke on the Vedantic 
Kpistemology at the Philosophical Uniem to a deeply appreciative gather- 
ing. He also went lo Amraoti and delivered a lecture at the college 
there under the presidency of its English Principal. The lecture was 
so successful that the president remarked that "there never has been 
a lecture like this since the opening of this college." 

It is an au.spicious sign that the universities, generally the strong- 
hold of Western culture and indifferent to our own, have been taking 
interest in the truths of the Vedanta. We do hope that the other 
universities also will invite the Swami to discourse on Vedanta to their 
students and the general public. We wish the Swami ever increasing 
success in this new field of action. 
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ChrittniM Senricvt at the Vedente Societj, Portland, U. S. A. 

The chapel at the Vedanta Headquarters had been beautifully 
decorated by loving hands, guided by devoted hearts. Evergreens, with 
tlie brilliance of poiusettias and red Christmas bells gave an atmosphere 
most fitting to the occasion. 

On Christmas night, in this artistically harmonious setting, was 
held a deeply impressive service, Swami Prabhavananda taking as his 
theme, “The Birth of Christ.** 

His earnest words intensified in ttie hearts of his hearers the longing 
for one-pointed devotion to the Christ-Ideal and for the birth of the Christ 
within, that each may be able to say, with full realization, as did the 
Master : “I and my Father are One.** 

Special Christmas music was sung by a quartet of members and our 
beloved Swami closed the scr\Mces with a moving benediction upon us 
all. 

In the month of December Swami Prabhavananda spoke on the 
following subjects on Sundays : How to Conquer our Egotism. Who is 
the Savior? Sayings of Christ from the Cross. What is meditation. 
“l^Kcept a man be bom again he cannot see the kingdom of God** 
(G(»pel of John). Poise and Eliicicncy. The Great World Teachers. 
"He must increase but I must decrease** (John). 

Sri Ranakrishoa Askrain, Bombay 

In response to an invitation of the Western India Vivekananda 
Society, Swami Sharvaiianda came to Bombay in February, 1923, and 
delivered a .series of lectures. By his learned discourses and brilliant 
conversations the Swami won the golden opinion of the public of 
lioTjibay. Some of the prominent citizens recj nested the Swami to start 
a centre of the 3[is.«i(in in Bombay and the first centre of the Mission 
was started at Santa Cruz in 1923 in a rented house. Swami 
Shivaiiandaji, the President of the Kaxnakrishna Order, visited the 
city in January, 1925. His presence created great enthusiasm amongst 
the devotees and admirers of the ^fission. X movement was set on 
foot to have a permanent home for the .Ashram. A plot of land was 
{airi'liased from the Development Department and the President laid 
tile foundation stone. The building and the laud cost Rs. 25,000 of which 
R.S. 10,1 HH.» were subscribetl by the public. The Ashram authorities had no 
<' 11 kt alternative than to run into debt of Rs. A Parsce devotee 

who wants to rem.'^in unknown, has recently paid off the whole amount 
of the debt. The gift has come unexpectedly and spontaneously. The 
I-omliay branch of the Mi.ssion will for ever cherish the memory of 
the iu>blc-soiiIed gencrtius Parsce gentleman witli gratitude 

'riiis year, Swami Shivanaiidaji Maharaj arrived at Bombay on 
the 22nd December accoiiii)aiiied ]»y Swami Yatiswaranaiida. The 
<»pi‘inng ceremony of the newly-built shrine took place on the j(>th of 
Beceiiibcr. He Inmself carried the photo of Bhagavan Sri Rantakrislina 
•‘Hd pcrfoniicd Puia and A rati. While he was eiigageil in the sacred 
function, Bhajan parties were singing with fervour. The terrace was 
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crowded with devotees and spectators. Everybody felt the presence of 
the Lord at least for the moment. I«ater, Swami Sharvananda who is 
now stayinj^ at the Bombay Ashram, performed the Puja with due rites 
and ceremonies, befitting the occasion. In the evening also a large 
number of people assembled to worship the Prophet of the age whose 
empire is extending as days are rolling on. 

The R. K. Mission Students* Heme, Calcutta 

The report of the Ramakrishna Mission Students’ Home, Calcutta, 
for the year 1926 shows that it is making steady progress. At the end 
of the year it had 25 student-inmates of which 14 were free, 4 half-free 
and 7 paying. Some of them showed excellent results in the University 
Examinations. 

The merit of the Home is that it supplements the College education 
by a training at home. Thus there were scriptural classes throughout 
the year except during the vacations, celebrations of various festivals 
and Saturday classes. A Mss. magazine was conducted by the students, 
and there was a tailoring class twice a week held by an hony. expert. 
All household duties except cooking were managed by the inmates. 

The financial conditions require to be greatly improved. The total 
income to tlic General Fund including the balance of the last year 
was Rs. 11,508-7-9 and the total disbursements Rs. 6,728-6-0. The Build- 
ing Fund is growing rather slowly, the balance being only Rs. 14,918-4-6. 
The Permanent Fund amounts to Rs. 2,555-9-3 only. The Home deserves 
unstinted support from the public, for it is fulfilling a unique function 
in the educational sphere of Bengal. Contributions may be sent to the 
Secy., Ramakrishna Mission Students’ Home, 7, Haidar Lane, Bowbazar, 
Calcutta. 


Sri Vivekaoanda Society, Poona 

Consequent on the visit to that place of Swami Sharvanandaji of the 
Sri Ramakrishna Mission recently a Soi'iety has been started with about 
25 members. The object of this Society is to study religion and philo- 
sophy in synthetic light as held out by the great Swami Vivekananda. 

The opening ceremony of this Society and the Birthday Anniver- 
sary of Swami Vivekananda came off on Tuesday, the 25th January 
at 6 p.m. at Sardar Moodliar Club, Raste’s Peth, opposite to King 
Edward Memorial Hospital, Poona. Mr. L. R. Gokhala presided on the 
occasion. Professor Damle of Fergusson College, Poona, delivered an 
instructive and inspiring lecture on the life and work of Sri Ramakrishna 
and of Swami Vivekananda. There was a very large gathering of ladies 
and gentlemen. The function came to a close with a vote of thanks to 
the chairman and the learned lecturer of the day and distribution of 
flowers. 
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Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 

— SWAMt VlVIKANANDA. 


VOI,. XXXII. MAY, 1927. No. 5 - 


NOTES OF CONVERSATIONS WITH THE 
HOLY MOTHER 

[These notes, taken from the diaries of disciples as published in 
tlie Bengali monthly, Udbodhan, derive their special value from the 
simplicity and directness with which many aspects of practical religion 
are herein touched upon and illuminated. To those of us who had the 
unique privilege of knowing her, these words have an extreme spiritual 
valne and significance, as those of one who was regarded as the first 
and the greatest disciple of Sri Ramakrishna and possessed of im- 
measurable spiritual power and wisdom, may well claim to have. The 
first instalment of the notes was published in last December.] 

The Holy Mother said : “The Master would often advise 
me to take short walks for the sake of health. In those days 
I used to live in, the nahavat*, I would bathe at four in the 
early morning and enter my room for the day. One day he 
said to me, 'A Bhairavif will come to-day. Dye a cloth for 
lier. I shall have to give it to her.’ And she came after the 
midday worship at the Kali temple, and the Master conversed 
^ith her for a long time. She was a little hot-brained. She 

* A small room in the Dakshineswar Kali temple, situated^ a little 
apart from the inner enclosure and meant for the temple music. 

t A nun and votary of Mother Kali. 
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would look after me, but sometimes threaten me that if 
[ did not keep cold rice for her she would kill me with 
her trident. That would frighten me. But the Master said, 
'Do not fear. She is a right kind of Bhairavi, — ^that is why 
she is a little hot-brained.’ She would sometimes beg enough 

foodstuffs for a whole week During his Sadhana days 

the Master would often see tempting visions. These would 
frighten him, but he would reject them. One day he had: a 
vision in the Panchavati, in which he saw a boy coming to 
liini. He was plunged in anxious thought. Then the Mother 
revealed to him that the boy was a cowherd of Vraja, one of 
the divine companions of Sri Krishna, and would come to him 
a.s his spiritual son. When Rakhal (Svvami Brahmananda) 
came, he said, ‘Thi.s is the same Rakhal (cowherd) come to me. 
What is your name V The boy said, ‘Rakhal.* ‘Then it is quite 
right,* said the blaster. 

“Hajra said to the Master, ‘Why do you think so imicli 
of Narcndra and Rakhal? Why do you not dwell constantly 
in God?* ‘See how I dwell in Him!* said the Master and at 
once plunged into Samadhi. His beard and hair on the head 
and the body stood on end, and he remained thus for an hour. 
Ramlal recited the names of God in his cars and gradually 
brought him down to the normal state. The Master then said 
to Ramlal, ‘Did you see what is meant by dwelling in God? 
That is why I keep down ray mind by thinking of and loving 
Narendra and others.* Ramlal said, ‘It is best you live in your 
own way.* ** 

I asked Mother if I should continue the practice of 
Pranayama which I had begun. 

The Holy Mother replied : “Yes, you may practise a little, 
but not much, for it may heat the brain. But if the mind 
becomes calm of itself, what is the use of Pranayama ?** 

I said : “But, Mother, nothing is accomplished till the 
Kundalini* is awakened.** 

“Surely the Kundalini will wake up. Go on repeating His 
name, everything will come out all right. You may repeat His 
name a million times even though the mind is unsteady. You 

• K’itn£faKM?='coiled-up.' The sleeping spiritual energy is so called 

and represented as a serpent. 
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will hear the andhata dhwanif before the Kundalini awakes. But- 
everything depends on the grace of the Divine Mother. The 
other day during the small hours of the morning^ I had a vision 
of a Sivalingam — of Viswanatha.*’} 

‘‘But, Mother, these stone ssonbols of Siva no longer satisfy 

us.” 

“Nay, my son, these are true. Many great sinners who 
visit Benares are redeemed of their sins by touching the symbol 
of Viswanatha. He is graciously accepting every body’s sin. 
(3 ji Saturdays and Sundays all sorts of people come and salute 
me, touching my feet. This makes my feet bum ” 

There was a devotee who used to visit the Monastery and 
the Holy Mother very regularly. But he suddenly stopped 
visiting. The change seemed mysterious. I asked Mother the 
rLtisdii of it. She said : “It is due to his past Karma. It has 

• iVL-rwhclmcd him at last ” “But,” said I, “if cvery- 

tliing is according to the will of God, why then does He not 
ik-jitroy his Karma}** 

“Yes,” she rejoined, “He may destroy it, if He wills. Just 
.>L‘c how even the Master had to suffer the consequence of his 
:iction. His elder brother (Ramkuniar) suffering from a high 
malignant fever was drinking water. But fearing that water 
aggravate the illness, the Master snatched the glass away 
in.ai his hand. This displeased his brother highly. He said, 
‘Jr.st as you have refused me water now, so shall you be unable 
to vat anything in your last days.* The blaster said, T did 
it l»)r your good. Why did you curse me?* His brother began 
lo cry and replied, T do not know why this curse came out of 
my lips.* This was however fulfilled. The Master had to 
^'.ifTvr for his Karma. During his last illness, he could scarcely 
cat anything ” 

On another occasion I enquired if I should count when 
1 (lid iny japa.* The Holy Mother said : “No, do it without 
t^miiting, for counting often diverts the attention from the 
itfpa.** T asked : “How is it that japa does not lead me deep 
into Ood-absorption ?” 

^ The* supernatural .sound Oiw, pcrreivnMc in the snnerronscious 
'tate. 

^Thc Tloly Mother was then staying at Benares. 

•Repetition of God’s name. 
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She relied : **It will by and by. But do not give up japa 
even if the mind is unwilling and unsteady. You must go on 
with the r^tition. And 3 ^u will find that the mind is getting 
gradually steadier-— like a fiame in calm air. Any movement in 
the air disturbs the steady burning of the flame ; even so the 
presence of any thought or desire makes the mind unsteady. 
The maniram must be correctly repeated. An incorrect utter- 
ance delays progress. A woman had for a part of her maniram 
the word Rukminundthdya. But she would repeat it as Ruku. 
This impeded her progress. But she got the correct maniram 
afterwards through His grace.’* 


‘‘THE SUDRA HABIT 

By thb Editor 

Nearly two years ago Rabindranath Tagore contributed an 
article on *‘Sudra-dharma” to the Bengali monthly, Prabasi, 
edited by Ramananda Chatterjee, also the editor of the Modern 
Review. The Modern Review for March last has published a 
translation of it under the title "The Sudra Habit," and given 
it the place of honour. The occasion of this publication is 
obviously that towards the end of his essay, Tagore makes some 
prophetic remarks about the employment of Indian soldiers by 
the British in their fight against the Chinese and considers that 
such an ignominous employment of Indians has been possible 
because of the Sudra habit t.e. the spirit of dispassionate 
(mechanical ?) obedience and service that the Varndshrama 
dkarma, usually tramdated as caste system, has inculcated upon 
us from immemorial past. He believes that the idea underlying 
the famous verse of the Gita — Belter deaih in one*5 own dhanna, 
for the dharma of another is even more to he dreaded — has been 
the cause of the gradual ruin of our people. Rabindranath has 
devoted the greater part of his essay to the consideration of the 
merits and demerits of the caste system and the above is his 
conclusion. 

The caste system indeed requires detailed and deep criticism. 
For it is one of the fundamentals of Hindu collective life ; it 
pertains not merely to religion or society but also to our econo- 
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mic life. In fact it is the frame work of our individual and 
collective life in all its aspects. The caste system, in spite of 
its present disrupted and degraded condition, is by no means 
dead. And it is urgently necessary to know its value and utility 
in the reconstruction of the nation's future. This is one of the 
reasons why we are returning again and again to this theme. 
And we hope our readers will not grudge us their company in 
an examination of Rabindranath’s statement of the caste system 
and his verdict upon it. 

The article is characterised by the usual insight and imagi- 
nation of the great poet. He begins with a comparison of the 
caste system with the social economy of the West. He observes : 
''Iwcn where no artificial barriers are set up in the way of the 
individual choosing the means of his livelihood, fate in most 
cases does not leave him free. The man who is entitled to 
dream of becoming Prime Minister may, as a matter of fact, 
be forced to sweep the streets for a living. In such case he 
cannot but be in a state of inward rebellion. ... In countries 
where the earning of livelihood has nothing to do with religion 
the fact nevertheless remains that society cannot get on without 
the performance of the work of the lower orders, and therefore 
the greater portion of the people have still to go on doing such 

work India of old had solved the problem thus arising, 

ijy making occupation hereditary. In compulsion by the State 
lies the insult of servitude that leads to brooding rebelliousness. 
Here the compulsion was of dharma , — to follow the occupation 
of one’s caste was enjoined as a religious duty. Dharma asks 
of man renunciation, — a renunciation, however, which is not a 
deprivation, but is glorious.” 

But this excellence of the Varnashrama dharma has been 
marred, according to Rabindranath, by at least two basic faults. 
He believes firstly that the hereditary principle of occupation 
has made us inefiicient inasmuch as an avocation, especially one 
that requires intelligent initiative, cannot be made hereditary 
without being degraded into mere mechanical forms ; and 
secondly that the hereditary principle is maintained by looking 
upon the caste rules and conventions as sacred and inviolable, 
and this undue reverence for caste rules has made the people so 
many unintelligent, unthinking, obedient tools, impervious to all 
wrongs and insults. Let us see if the poet has any valid reasons 
for thinking so. We may say at once that we do not agree with 
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him in his reading of . the problem. We admit that the caste 
system has now become mechanical and is full of defects^ but wo 
differ when he thinks that it is the caste system that has emas- 
culated the country. Wc hold that it is some other cause that 
has degraded the nation and with it all its institutions includ- 
ing the caste system. 

As regards the first defect, Rabindranath says : “Certain 
types of work are not a mere matter of external habit, but 
depend for their proper performance on intelligent initiative. 

But confining them to a particular caste the outward 

paraphernalia may be retained, but the inner living quality ui 

the work is inevitably lost To make improvements, 

even in the ijroducts of manual labour, the application of mind 
is necessary. When that is destroyed by hereditary pursuit of 
the caste avocation, man is reduced to a machine, and can l)nt 
keep on repeating himself.’* 

Thus Rabindranath imagines a necessary antagonism 
between hereditary profession following traditions and intelli- 
gent individual initiative. He does not explain it, he simply 
assumes it. We however do not see any reason why tliere should 
be this antagonism. It may be that if the same individual were 
to follow the same profession for several centuries continuously, 
without dying, he would become mechanical and dead to tlit 
spirit of his profession. But as a matter of fact every genera- 
tion is bringing fresh batches of individuals to the performance 
of the caste duties, and they are quite free to improve ujwn 
their predecessors, as indeed they have done if history is to 
be believed. Tagore seems to assume that the phenomenon of 
the outward paraphernalia being retained and the inner livine 
quality of the work being lost is peculiar to the caste systt'iii. 
But is it not inevitable in all human activities, W'hether heredi- 
tary or of individual initiative? Let us take the ca.ses of 
Mullas and Padres. Have not their professions become as 
formal and mechanical as that of the Hindu prie.sts? Yet they 
are not castc-bound. 

Apart from the supposed mechanisation of the operatives, 
there are other aspects of the hereditary principle of profession, 
which we may consider here, though Rabindranath docs not 
mention them clearly. It may be said that (a) without com- 
petition — and the caste system tends to eliminate competition-- 
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progress is impossible, and (6) that the hereditary principle 
prevents new genius from coming from outside into the castes. 
As regards the first point, it is only partly true. If competition 
stimulates progress, the hereditary principle also does the same. 
Generation after generation the fathers have been carefully 
handing down their knowledge and experience to the sons, and 
even a slight improvement in each generation means much in 
the long run. Experience also does not show that the here 
ditary principle has been less effective than competition. It. 
will be granted that in arts and crafts the achievements of the 
Hindus have been as .signal, if not more, as those of any other 
people. Their past achievements compare very favourably with 
even our much- vaunted modern products. And we know arts 
and crafts have been hereditary among the Hindus. If it it 
argued that the hereditary principle, though successful at one 
<tagc, brings about later on rapid atrophy and degradation 
through the mechanisation of professions, our reply is that if a 
trade can flourish for centuries in full vigour, then its subsequent 
ruin must be traced to some other cause than the hereditaiy 
principle.— vSurely a test lasting through centuries is sufficiently 
proved and reassuring. 

The second point also is only partly true. The caste 
ivsteni may suppress a few cases of genius. But that is not an 
unmixed evil. Geniuses arc not wholly beneficial to mankind. 
Though they improve arts and crafts, they also throw a vast 
majority of craftsmen in the shade and create great economic 
confusion. The caste system prevents these sudden disturbances 
from outside, though of course it docs not suppress the birth 
of geniuses within the caste folds themselves. But in the lattci 
f’ase the advantage is that geniuses cannot selfishly keep alooi 
hut must share their special knowledge with their kinsmen. 
One point in this connection should not be lo.st sight of. It is 
^hat ninety-nine per cent of people arc of average taste and 
intelligence, without any special leaning or aptitude, and that 
choice of profession with them is only a matter of early sugges- 
tion and training. These ninety-nine per cent can easily and 
niore conveniently take to their parental callings without violence 
to their inner being. The one per cent of geniuses may always 
iiave their way. We hear of them even in ancient days. Wc 
read of Brahmin warriors, Kshatriya sages, Sudra and Vaishya 
Wshis, hunter Kshatriyas, etc. Every system, social or econo- 
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micaly is designed for the majcnity ; no human institution can 
be true of all. The respective merits of the competitive and the 
hereditaiy principle as applied to avocations, are that competi- 
tion is lightly more beneficial to the arts and crafts but the 
hereditary principle is more beneficial to the artisans and crafts- 
men themselves. The question that has to be answered in this 
connection is whether we should look more to the benefit of 
the crafts or of the craftsmen. India’s answer was and is that 
the welfare of men should be considered to be much superior to 
mere industrial efficiency. 

Tagore’s second charge against the caste system is graver 
still. Hereditary profession mechanises ; but the underlying 
policy that makes professions hereditary degenerates the spirit 
and causes not merely industrial inefficiency, but also an all- 
round degradation of the intellectual and spiritual life. For it 
makes us look more and more to the form than to the spirit. 
And thus we have become a nation of Siulras— abjectly docile 
servants. The poet says : “The mental and moral qualities of 
Brahmanhood demand personal power and effort, — it is only the 

external observances that belong to tradition The 

words of our shastra still ring in our ears , — Better death in one's 
07 vn dharma, for the dharma of another is even more to he 
dreaded. But this has come to mean that each caste must at all 
costs follow its traditional rules ; which, again, in practical 
effect is reduced to this, that the fixed observances must be 

kept up, without reference to their significance or utility *’ 

\Vc admit Hinduism looks upon forms and traditions as sancti- 
fied and their continuity as of the utmost importance. Rabindra- 
nath argues that such reverence for forms tends to draw the 
attention more and more away from the spirit. But he forgets 
that so long as we arc vigorous and strong, mere forms can- 
not become unnaturally obtrusive, they remain as integral parts 
and expressions of our living motives and purposes. The sepa- 
ration of them comes about only after we cease to live, just 
as the shell of an animal vseparates after it dies. The bipartite 
division of form and spirit, though good analysis, is never real. 
So long as the spirit animates the form, they are a single whole. 
Oiir only peculiarity is that when the spirit departs, we do not 
allow the form to cnimblc down but retain it for further use. 
Rabindranath, in our opinion, has shown lack of comprehension 
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in his castigation of forms. He appears to have missed the 
significance of Hindu reverence for forms and why Hindus 
tenaciously hold on to even apparently dead forms. He evidently 
does not credit the Hindu idea that every form is capable^ some- 
times with slight modifications^ of expressing various meanings 
iroiii age to age. 

He must admit that the forms which he now condemns were 
once the vehicle of living forces and significances. Supposing 
they are dead now, what would Rabindranath have us do ? To 
discard them ? Well, man cannot live without forms, he will 
have to borrow new ones. But when the nation is weak, will 
niere acceptance of new forms avail anything? New spirit must 
come. But if \vc study the growth of races and nations, we 
find that it is often out of the older fold, by availing of the 
seemingly dead forms, that the reforming prophets arise ; — ^such 
at least has been the experience of India. The forms, apparently 
dead, are not useless. They must be retained intact for the 
coming prophet to endow them with new purpose. Hinduism 
never professes that the significance of forms should remain 
permanent and static. On the other hand, it consciously 
changes the meaning of forms from age to age in accordance 
with the changing circum.stances. It does not believe in icono- 
clasni, it believes in reinterpretation. Beside^ when the spirit 
is tln.'oping or dead, it is the forms that hold a people from 
going down to complete ruin. Continuity of history and tradi- 
ti('n is a potent safeguard against annihilation. Even in their 
dead condition forms are not an unmixed evil and in their living 
condition, they are not mere forms. 

But though we deny that respect for forms necessarily 
d.cadens the spirit, yet we must admit that restriction in whatever 
form cannot but cramp the spirit to a certain extent. But the 
]ioet*s estimation of the caste system as only restriction and 
no freedom is unjustifiable. In fact this apparent restriction 
only indicates a larger freedom which the caste system ensures 
to every one and therefore it is absolutely wrong to trace our 
present fall to the caste regulations. But before we turn to this 
point, we must refer to a point in Tagore’s article which 
requires clarification. He says: “Be that as it may, the 
(lharma of the Sudra is the only one that is as a matter of fact 
extant to-day in this land of India Where else, in- 

deed, in all the world can be found the like of those whose 
2 
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very dharma has reduced them to hereditary leaves? Neither 
hurt nor insult can make them shrink from clinging fast to this 
dharma of theirs. Never have they known what it is to demand 
or receive respect ; through the ages have they deemed them- 
selves fulfilled by sheer persistence in the duty of their Sudra 
estate, in all its purity.” From this passage as well as what 
Rabindranath says later on of the Sudra dharma, it is not clear 
whether he refers to the technical Sudras. If he does, then he 
is wrong to assume that ”the Sudra obscvssed with the observance 
of his own dharmaj forms the vast majority of India.” In fact 
WG have at least as many Vaishyas, including the agriculturists 
who follow a Vaishya profession, as Sudras among the Hindus. 
Tagore does not specify anywhere what he means by Sudra 
dharma. We have to infer that by that he means slavish 
obedience — for Sudra *s original duty was conceived as service of 
the upper three castes. But if we take his words to refer to the 
technical Sudras, we do not see how the whole caste system and 
the hereditary principle can come in for castigation. For then 
the poet would be supposed to imply that the ilutics of the other 
three castes do not tend to make them slavish and mechanical. 
But evidently that is not the meaning of the poet. He (piotcs 
again and again that verse of the Gita, — Belter death in one's 
07 i'n dharma, etc. — ^in connection with his trenchant caricature of 
the Sudra habit. He remarks: “So, T was saying, in this 
work of the Sudra there is neither self-interest, nor any higher 
interest, much less any glory, — all that there is in it is the 
shibboleth : Belter to die in one's oivn dharma." This verse, 
as i.s well known, docs not concern the Sudra caste only, but 
states the attitude of all ca.stes. We shall not therefore be 
wrong if we understand the poet to mean that tlie .spirit in- 
dicated by this verse of the Gita, which underlies all castes, 
has produced in us an attitude of slavish following without ques- 
tion or protest, and made of all Hindus mechanical slaves of 
the powers that be. That is why he considers that the Sudra 
dharma clone is extant in India. “She will slay and be slain, 
with no quc.stion on her lips of why or wherefore, for that i.s 

forbidden by her dharma Kvery where is she the bearer 

of menial burdens in a service that has neither meaning nor 
justification.” Rut our charitable interpretation of the poet’s 
words becomes difficult in view of the fact that the Sudra alone 
is forbidden by his dharma to qiie.stion the order to serve, but 
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the duties of the other castes are not to serve orders, they having 
the full support of the shastras in refusing to submit to humiliat- 
ing orders. Does Rabindranath then refer to the Sudra caste 
alone ? Evidently that he docs not do. The fact is that he is 
so carried away by his feelings that he has no patience to 
state his case in a way suitable to our common understanding. 
We shall not overrate this difficulty, but shall only mention 
that to trace the emplo3auciit of Indian soldiers in the Chinese 
war to the evils of caste system seems to us rather a far cry, 
especially when wc remember that Muhammadan soldiers who 
have not much respect for caste system could be employed 
during the last war against their own Caliph. 

What wc gather from all he has said about Sudra dharma is 
that the fundamental restrictive principle of the caste system has 
made us slavish, bound to forms, and dead to all spirit of free- 
dom. W^e have stated before that this restriction would have 
made us all these if it had not an aspect of unlimited freedom. 
To judge a river by the limitation of its banks is to miss the 
free flow of its imjietuous current. The caste system to be 
understood justly, must be judged in all its aspects. That 
Rabindranath does not do. 

The caste system is nt)t a mere ecemomic system. But even 
an economic system cannot be judged from the mere economic 
view-point. In the scale of values, economic good stands low. 
The highest value is necessarily spiritual, at least so it has been 
thought in India from times itnmeinoriul. Our economic system 
must submit to this highest standard of judgment, and its 
>>porations must be so controlled that they may not obstnict 
si)iritual progre.ss and be a heavy drag on the individual and 
fiational energies. vSocial, political and intellectual activities 
must all be regulated in this way. 

If the modern age has any lesson for us, it is that over- 
production and competition can easily make a hell of the world. 
These must be restrained and reduced to legitimate proportions. 
The best way to do so is to make occupation hereditary. We 
dealt with this point in our article on “Caste and Education” 
in November last. Peaceful pursuit of profession and an assur- 
ance of living without endangering the higher interests of life 
can be granted only by the caste sy.stcm. It may to a certain 
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extent iin];>air material progressj but that is more than compen- 
sated for by the spiritual gain. 

The caste system, has many aspects^ economical, social, cul- 
tural, spiritual. We cannot dwell here on all of them. But 
what wonderful achievements lie to its credit both socially and 
culturally are known to all dispassionate students of Indian 
histoxy. In its spiritual aspect it brings the highest spiritual 
freedom to the door of every one in whatever caste bom ; — it 
teaches the doctrine of Karma Yoga which is the main object of 
the Vamashrama dharma. Socio-economic or cultural gains are 
secondaiy benefits. In fact we shall fail to understand the true 
import of the caste system if we judge it by the stayidard of 
material or even intellectual efficiency. Its final aim is purely 
spiritual. It assumes that the spiritual is the only good to be 
sought by mail. All his other pursuits — for the average man 
must naturally be secular in the main — should be so conceived 
and moulded that they may eventually lead to spiritual self- 
realisation. This is Karma Yoga and this is the consideration 
that underlies that famous verse of the Gita, — Better death in 
one^s own dharma, etc. It is easy to misunderstand this. If 
the main object of the caste system were material or intellec- 
tual good, such a dictum surely would have been disastrous. 
But when we remember that the Hindu law-givers aimed essen- 
tially at the spiritual growth of men, we at once find a deep 
and salutary purpose behind this rule. The poet’s second charge 
against the caste system arises out of the failure to take the 
spiritual motive into account. 

The spiritual good is realisable only through the purification 
of the heart, — ^the chastening of feelings, and not through 
intellectual powers. Desires must be eradicated. All our impulses 
should be turned towards the Divinity within. This requires 
that all our natural desires and activities should be conceived 
in the spirit of detachment and worship, by being related to 
God. And there must be the ever awake consciousness that 
all our thoughts and actions— our every moment — are for the 
realisation of the Divine. This is the spirit of Karma Yoga. 
It may be asked whether all Hindus are imbued with this 
spirit inasmuch as without it Karma Yoga will be meaningless. 
Our answer is that the efforts of our forefathers through 
millenniums have been to infiltrate the society with it, and we 
do bdieve that all the strata of society, more or less, are con- 
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scious of the spiritual goal of life. The ideal bemg made 
patent among all classes of the society, the next thing was to 
give a proper direction to their activities. Hence came the 
doctrine that it is not the natme of a work but the way in 
which it is done that finally counts in the spiritual life. We 
may do magnificent things, but if we do them in a selfish and 
passionate spirit, they are futile spiritually, for they do not 
purify the heart. But even a small thing done in the ^irit 
of Karma Yoga, in a dispassionate, worshipful spirit, is highly 
beneficial, because it chastens the heart, and the purified heart 
reflects the glory of the Divine. Therefore there is no need of 
running mad after material cj£ciency, and all the ugly fighting 
that it requires, but let us do our own inherited work in the 
true spirit and we shall rapidly advance towards our goal. 

This is the main direction of India’s striving. And that 
is how it has been possible to discover spiritual giants even in 
the lower strata of society, — among weavers, cobblers, fisher- 
men, cultivators, etc. — who laid no claim to efficiency or 
intellcctualisni. Their only preparation for sainthood was the 
purification of their heart. 

To hold the doctrine of Karma Yoga — for that verse of the 
(lila implies that —as resiwnsible for the downfall of India 
and to caricature it as slavish obedience, is, to say the least, 
preposterous. It does not mean mechantcal following. It 
ihcaus a conscious struggle from moment to moment to climb 
ih( spiritual height where alone the dispassionate per- 
formance of duties in the spirit of Karma Yoga is possible. 
So long as the nation is strong, this struggle occupies the 
largest measure of its strength and attention. And then are 
l)orn giants of spirituality and also giants in other provinces 
life. P'or spirituality is the greatest strength. And when 
strength comes into the nation, it is manifested in all depart- 
ments of life. Of course there are naturally periodical declines 
in strength. Then spirituality is at its ebb. Karma Yoga be- 
comes mere fonnal observance and it seems that *'under the 
oppressive burden of the Sudra habit groans the Hindu bowed in 
abjection.” But that is because spirituality is gone and not 
because there is any inherent defect in the caste ssrstem itself. 

It is scarcely fair and correct to judge the merits and 
demerits of anything in its fallen state. The caste system to 
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be truly understood must be studied in its rise and in its fall. 
Rabindranath draws his conclusions from its fallen state 
alone. And no wonder his conclusions are wrong. The caste 
system imparts a kind of efficiency — spiritual efficiency. India 
has followed through ages this goal. Should we now change it 
for intellectual and material efficiency? Of course a harmony 
of both these will be the ideal social system for us. But is it 
possible? We, alas, do not see much chance of such a per- 
fection being ever realised in this imperfect world. Anyhow 
it is an ideal worth striving after, and to its consideration the 
best minds of the nation should address themselves assiduously. 


THE MESSAGE OF THE VEDAS 

By Dr. Abinas Chandra Das, M. A., Ph.D. 

The Calcutta University 

We are accustomed to call any gathering of learned men by the 
name of Sarasvati Sammelana» because Sarasvati is ordinarily looked upon 
as the Goddess of Learning and the Presiding Deity of the Fine Arts. 
But, to my mind, Sarasvati connotes a greater idea than this, which we 
have unfortunately lost sight of. Sarasvati is the same as the Vedic 
Vac, the Word, the First Manifestation of Brahman whose Spirit, centred 
in Itself, brooded over the Kdrana Samudra, i.e., the void and limitless 
Causal Ocean, in the midst of Primeval Darkness (Rv. x. 129). 
Simultaneously with the thought of creation arising in Brahman's mind 

was manifested Vac. the Word, or Oni as we call it. whose vibrations 

fllled the limitless void, creating, as if in the twinkling of eye. Ether, 
Wind, Light. Water and the Universe. Suns and Moons. Stars and 
Planets, Devas and other divine beings were evolved and came intn 
existence, dancing around, as it were, in sheer glee. Rita and Order 
too were evolved out of Chaos, and creation proceeded apace. Ail this 
creation was evolved, as it were, out of Vac, the Word, the First to 
have been manifested in the dark and limitless void of the Kdrana 
Samudra, and appropriately called Sarasvati, the One who has the Saras 
or the Causal Ocean for Her birth-place, and the First to have manifested 
Brahman. She is, as it were, the very Creative Principle of Brahman, 
identical with and inseparable from Him, so far as His manifestation is 

concerned, and the Revealer and Upholder of the Universe, in which 

Brahman has been infinitely manifested 

Vdc is the Source or Mother of all Knowledge, divine and secular. 
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and thus has two aspects, Parit and Apar&. That Knowledge or Vidyd, 
which enables us to know or apprehend Brahman Is Par&, and that which 
turns away our mind from Him is AparL Apard Vidyd, if solely pursued, 
leads to our ultimate annihilation. It has, therefore, to be subordinated 
to Pard Vidyd, and its divergent current turned towards and blended with 
the current of the latter, so that the two united may reach Brahman in 
the long run. 

As Vdc or Sarasvati is coextensive with, nay, greater than the 
Universe, our Knowledge also should be as wide as the Universe and 
cover every department of human thought and activity. But this 
Knowledge should be subordinated to Pard Vidyd, that which enables us 
to have a knowledge of, and a direct communion with Him who is the 
Source of this Universe and in whom all Knowledge merges. If we fail 
to make our Knowledge of Brahman the guiding principle of our life, 
we stand the danger of turning away from Him and straying out of the 
path, which ultimately may lead to our annihilation. Our Aryan ancestors 
fully grasped this central principle of knowledge, and founded a culture 
which was broad-based on the bed-rock of Truth, and has saved their 
descendants from total extinction. 

Those who arc engaged in the cultivation and pursuit of Pard Vidyd 
cannot, if they arc true to themselves, look askance at Apara Vidyd, and 
neglect it, and vice versa; for both are indissolubly linked with and 
«;upplement each other. Many will be surprised to learn that our great 
Risis of old, while devoted to the cultivation of Para Vidya or Brahma- 
Vidya, did not neglect the study and* cultivation of Apara Vidyd which 
comprises all the secular Sciences and Arts, such as Agriculture, Cattle- 
rearing, Trade, Commerce, Industries, Ship-building, Chariot-making, 
Political Science, Military Science, Sociology, Medical Science, Laws and 
even the arts of music, singing, dancing and verse-making, in fact, every 
Science and Art that make for human progress and enlightenment, with 
ih:j ultimate object of the attainment of Brahma-Vidya. Any scholar who 
carefully studies the Vedas cannot fail to be struck with this patent fact, 
which we in a later age seem to have lost sight of 

To my mind, there are certain important messages of the Vedas 
which we shall do well to ponder over and fully understand. The First 
Great Message is that Aryan culture is indigenous to the Punjab and 
is older than any culture that we know of, and that this ancient land 
was the cradle of the Aryan race, where our ancestors lived, and, through 
untold millenniums, laboured to build up a civilisation, liberal and com- 
prehensive in character, and full of potentialities for the good of humanity 
as a whole. But Western scholars, to whom we owe so much, have 
hxed the age of Vedic culture at about 1500 or 2000 B. C. A very careful 
study of the Rigveda, however, will convince us that this estimate is not 
at all correct. There are internal evidences In this most ancient Scripture, 
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that go to show that there was a different distribution of land and water 
in northern India when the Vedic mantras were composed by, or revealed 
to the Risis. The Sarasvati and the Satadru rivers used to flow in 
Rigvedic times directly into a sea which was situated to the south of the 
Punjab, where Rajputana now is (Rv. vii. 85, 2; iii. 33, 2). The former 
was a mighty river in those days, whose praises have been sung in many 
a hymn ; but she has now been reduced to a mere rivulet and is lost 
in the sands of the deserts of Rajputana. The Satadru also, instead of 
flowing directly into the sea, is now a tributary to the Indus. The natural 
inference would be that in post-Rigvedic times the bed of the sea into 
which these rivers directly flowed was upheaved through extensive seismic 
disturbances, and obstructed their courses. The Sarasvati, flnding her 
course obstructed, at first meandered along the newly thrown-up sand* 
banks of the upheaved bed of the Rajputana sea, and cut out a new 
course till she reached the Arabian sea. The Satadru also deflected her 
course towards the west, till she joined the Indus as her tributary. There 
is also evidence in the Rigveda to show that the whole of the Gangetic 
provinces down to Assam was covered by a s.ea, extending along the foot 
of the Himalaya in Rigvedic times, and the Gangs, the most sacred river 
of the Aryans in later times, was only a very small stream in those days, 
discharging her waters into the Eastern Sea (the Purva Samudra, as it is 
called in the Rigveda), not very far from our present Hardwar. Hence 
she was not counted among the large rivers of the ancient Punjab, as 
it then was, and has been cited . only once in the Rigveda to share a 
general praise pf thp Punjab rivers. (Rv. x. 75). Thus, the topography 
of the Punjab in Rigvedic times included in its southern and eastern 
boundaries large seas that entirely cut off the Province from the Southern 
Continent, or the Deccan. The climate of the Punjab also was extremely 
cold, as will appear from the fact that the year in the Rigveda was called 
by the name of Mima or Winter (Rv. i. 64, 14 ; ii. 1, 11 ; 33, 2 ; v. 
54, 15 ; vi. 10, 7 &c). Now Geologists have ascertained the age of this 
different distribution of land and water and the prevalence of a cold 
climate in the Punjab to be the Pleistocene, or the post-P!cistocene epoch, 
and put it down between 50, (XK) and 25,000 B. C. Assuming that this 
tower estimate is correct, Rigvedic civilisation must be regarded as very 
old, at least older than any civilisation that History knows of. Geologists 
have admitted that, with the upheaval of the sea-bed in Rajputana, and 
the formation of the Gangetic plains by the accumulated alluvium brought 
down into the Pdrva Samudra by the Himalayan rivers, the climate of the 
Punjab changed from cold to hot, rain-fall became scanty, and the glaciers 
on the lower slopes of the Himalaya disappeared. With the disappearance 
of seas from the vicinity of the Punjab and of glaciers near the source 
of the Sarasvati, and a scanty rain-fall, she became attenuated into an 
insignificant stream and ultimately got herself lost in the sands of the 
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desert of Ralputana. These are undoubted facts, proved by the internal 
evidence of the Rigveda, which make it necessary for us to change our 
idea of, and outlook upon ancient Indian history. We have got to realise 
for our self-consciousness as a nation that our ancient ancestors lived 
in this land from time immemorial, and developed a culture and civilisa- 
tion, all their own, at a remote antiquity, when the ancient civilised 
nations of the world, now no more, were in their infancy, and “wrapped 
up ii their winter sleep.*' Every atom in this ancient land is hallowed 
and sanctified with the dust of the feet of our glorious ancestors, and this 
Uiid was truly their Mother-land, and the progenitor of their civilisation. 
Can there be any Aryan Hindu at the present day who will not feel a 
patriotic sentiment for this Holy Mother, and who will consider any 
sacrifice too great for reviving her ancient glory? 

The Second Great Message of the Vedas is that our ancient ancestors 
were a united people, without any division into numerous castes, as at 
present, and without any restriction as regards inter-marriage and inter- 
dining. The Rigvedic mantras were composed during three long ages 
(Rv. iii. 32, 13 ; vi. 21, 5) and there is only one mantra in the Tenth 
Mandate, probably composed in the third or the latest age of the Rigvedic 
period, which distinctly mentions the four castes (Rv. x. 00, 12). 
Scholars are disposed to look upon this manfra as a later interpolation 
made by designing men, but I do not share this view. The existence 
of this mantra undoubtedly goes to show that the four castes were being 
gradually evolved in Aryan society, according to the particular tendencies 
(gunas) and occupations of men, but there is nothing to prove that the 
caste-rules were hard and fast, as at present, and prevented any worthy 
man of a particular class or caste from being admitted into another. 
These castes were more like classes than anything else, with no bar 
against inter-dining and inter-marriage. The son of a Risi was a physician 
and his daughter a grinder of com (Rv. ix. 112, 3), and the son of a 
female slave became a Risi in those days (Ait Brdh, ii. 8, 1 ; 
Kaus. Brdh. xii. 3). The latter whose name was Kavasa was greeted 
by Vasistha, Visvamitra, Bharadvdja, Vdmadeva &c., not only as their 
equal, but even as superior to them in some respects. Veda- 
vydsa too was not born of a Brahmin mother, and Risis married 
princesses, and kings the daughters of Brahmins and Risis. We 
all know that the great king Yaydti married Devaydni, the daughter of 
Sukr^chfirya, and the great king Sdntanu married the daughter of a fisher- 
man in the Epic age, without any blame. In the Bhdgavata Purdna we 
find that the Ksatriya clan, known as Dhdstra, became Brahmins (ix. 
Story of Ila), and Gkrgya, Tarydruni, Kavi, and Puskdrdruni, though 
originally Ksatriyas, became Brahmin (Ihid ix. Story of the Purus). 
I^haradvdja, though a Brahmin, was adopted by the Ksatriya king, Bharata, 
as his son (Ibid). Ndbhdga, though ori^nally a Ksatriya, became aTalsya, 

3 
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(ix. Story of Ildi, The Aryan people, in Vedic times, bore only one 
name, viz., that of Visas, and the four castes sprang out of this body, 
according to their gunas and occupations. It would thus appear that 
there was no caste system in early Vedic times, in the present sense of 
the term, and if there were classes, they too were pliant and elastic 
enough to admit others into their folds. As regards inter-dining, no 
restriction whatever appears to have existed. Cooks were usually 
recruited from the Sudra caste, and the custom continued down to the 
Epic age and even later. Only those, who were engaged in unclean 
occupations and led unclean lives themselves, were shunned socially to 
S certain extent, but not to the extent of being regarded as Pariahs, for 
we find a Vyddha (known as Dharma-Vyddha in the lAahabharata) occupy- 
ing the position of a religious teacher, to whom even pious Brahmins 
resorted for religious instructions. Vaisya Tuladhara also was a spiritual 
preceptor even of Brahmins. We thus And that the present baneful 
effects of the caste system, and caste prejudices did not exist in ancient 
times, far less in Rigvedic times, and the Aryans were liberal in their 
views, and united as a homogeneous people. If we really respect the 
Vedas as our holy Scripture, we cannot afford to disregard their teachings, 
and allow our narrow prejudices to take their place. A diligent study 
of the Vedas is essentially necessary for flnding ways and means for the 
uplift and unification of the Hindus as a living and progressive nation. 

The Third Great Message of the Vedas is that woman should be 
looked upon as an equal of man, possessing equal rights and privileges. 
The status of the Aryan woman in the Vedic age was high. She was 
never married in her infancy, and was allowed to grow up into youthful 
womanhood in her father's home, and to make a suitable choice of her 
husband. She was the mistress of her own house, having complete 
control over the domestic servants, performed the daily worship of Fire 
and of the Devas with her husband, and was honoured and respected by 
her husband, children and relations. Ladies could become Risis, and 
Chosa, Lopamudra, and Visvavard composed Vedic hymns, the last 
performing the duties of a Hotri also at a sacrifice. Vigorous and noble 
womanhood brought forth vigorous and noble progeny, and the ancient 
Aryan nation was not a nation of weaklings and cowards, without any 
stamina or back-bone. Even Risis prayed for the birth of sons who 
would be brave, noble-minded, well-versed in Vedic lore, capable of 
riding on brave steeds and meeting their enemies on the battle-fields 
(Rv. v. 23, I, 2; vi. 31, 1). Women moulded the minds of their sons, 
and encouraged them to be brave, truthful and fearless in the expression 
of their opinions, even on the occasion of the election of a king by the 
people (A. V. ill. 4, 3). Such was the influence wielded by women in 
Vedic times in matters domestic, social and political. With degraded 
womanhood in our midst, we cannot aspire to be a great nation, and 
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our first and foremost duty should be to restore womanhood to its 
former status, privileges and enlightenment. 

The Fourth Great Message of the Vedas is that our ancient ances- 
tors were a people with democratic instincts, free from the domination 
of Autocrats, Plutocrats or Priestcrafts, and framed their own constitu- 
tion, elected their own king, willtntfy paid taxes for the maintenance 
of the Government presided over by the king and his representative 
councils, withheld the payment of their taxes, if the Government failed 
to discharge its duties properiy, and even deposed the king when he 

proved to be tyrannicai or oppressive. Our present English rulers miss 

no opportunity for continually dinning into our ears that the democratic 
spirit never existed in the Indian people, and it is they who have been 
introducing democratic institutions for the first time in Indian soil, and 
that our people must pass through a long period of tutelage under them 
before they could think of having fully developed democratic institutions 
of their own. 1 have no hesitation in saying that the Vedas give a lie 
direct to these assumptions. Let me give the translation of a few 
passages of the Vedas in support of my assertion. In the Rigveda (x. 
124, 8) we come across the passage Viso na rHjUnam vrindnd, which 
means 'Mike people or subjects choosing or electing a king.** There is 

another hymn (Rv. x. 173) which indicates that the stability of a king 

on the throne was contingent on the good will of his subjects. Below 
1 give the translation of a few Rigvedic verses, as made by Prof. 
Wilson : 

'*1 (the priest) have consecrated thee (Raja) ; come amongst us, 
be steady and unvaciliating : May all thy subjects desire thee (for 
their king) ; may the kingdom never fall from thee. 

"Come into this (kingdom), mayest thou be never deposed ; un- 
vaciliating as a mountain, stand firm here ; like Indra, establish thy 
kingdom in this world. 

"With a constant oblation, we handle the constant Soma ; there- 
fore may Indra render thy subject people payers of (their) taxes.” 

The Atharva-veda, though much later than the Rigveda in point of 
time, has the following mantras (iii. 4, 2, 3) : 

”The tribesmen shall elect thee for the kingship. 

These five celestial regions shall elect thee. 

Kinsmen, inviting thee, shall go to meet thee. 

With thee go Agni as an active herald. 

Let women and their sons be friendly-minded. 

Thou, mighty one, shalt see abundant tribute.*' 

The last but one line goes to show that the voices of women also 
^'■unted, and were an important factor in moulding public opinion, re- 
nn scntcd through their sons, as they took an intelligent interest in the 
■^’cllare of the State. 
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As it is quite natural lor us to attribute the same custom to our 
Gods as to ourselves, we come across the following remarkable passage 
in the Aitareya Brithmana (i. 14) : ‘*The Devas said, *it is on account 
of our having no king that the Asuras defeat us. Let us elect a king.* 
All consented. They elected Soma their king. Headed by king Soma, 
they were victorious in all directions.” There is also a similar signi- 
ficant passage in the Taitiiriya Brdhmana (I. 5, 9) which I refrain from 
quoting here. 

In Vdlmiki’s Rhmhyana (if. 2), we find king Dasaratha summoning 
the Popular Assembly for obtaining the sanction of his people to his 
nomination of Rdma as his successor. In the Mahdbhdrata (Sami 
Parva, Ch. 67) also, we find the people electing Manu as their king, 
and promising willing subordination to him and the voluntary payment 
of taxes, or certain shares of their produce, into the Royal Treasury, in 
return for their protection and good Government. Down to the age of 
the Buddha, the elective principle was in force among the various Sdkyn 
clans, and Vox populi was looked upon as Vox Dei. 

From these brief references you will find that the spirit of demo- 
cracy is ingrained in the very nature of the Indo-Aryans, and it is only 
adverse circumstances that* have been instrumental in smothering it for 
a time. If we would only study the Vedas and our ancient literature 
and history, we should be able to draw inspiration from them in our 
activities for resuscitating this moribund nation into new life and vigour. 

The Fifth Great Message of the Vedas is that we can build a 
Greater India and spread Aryan culture all over the world as our ancient 
ancestors did in the Vedic times, uplifting the human race, and as was 
done by Buddhist missionaries going abroad from India in still later times. 
The Rigvedic Panis, Vaniks or Aryan merchants visited the then known 
world in their merchant-ships, which the Rigveda makes frequent mention 
of, bringing wealth into our country from abroad and spreading Aryan 
culture in the Deccan, Mesopotamia, Phoenicia and Egypt. Prof. Nilsson 
has discovered relics of an ancient civilisation on the coasts of far-off 
Norway, which he surmises to have been taken there by traders who 
resembled the Hindus {Prehistoric Times pp. 67-71). It has also been 
surmised that Aryan traders visited China, Japan, and probably far-off 
America in subsequent times, establishing colonies and spreading Aryan 
culture among various peoples. This spirit of adventure and missionary 
enterprise continued down to the latest Buddhistic age, when our ancestors 
founded colonies and built beautiful edifices and temples in java, Siam, 
Cambodia, Champa and even in parts of Western Asia, where the relics 
of a wonderful civilisation still bear eloquent testimony to their enterprise 
and humanitarian activities. This spirit of enterprise was subsequently 
cramped by illiberal laws and narrow restrictions that sought to maintain 
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the purity of the Aryan people by isolating them from the contact and 
contamination of the outer worid, and of those communities in India itself, 
which were mostly non-Aryan and regarded as “untouchables.” The 
inevitable result was the division of the Indian People into innumerable 
castes, classes, sects and tribes, each’ isolated from and independent of the 
other, with no internal cement or cohesion. This spirit of division and 
isolation was carried even into the main Aryan castes, until at the present 
day we find each caste intersected into several sub-divisions, each dis- 
jointed from the other, which do not inter-dine or inter-marry. The work 
of disintegration was further accelerated by the forging of new social 
and religious fetters, which restrained national activities and reduced the 
nation to a nation of slaves. These easily and naturally paved the way 
for foreign domination, and to-day we witness the sorry spectacle of a 
mighty nation rolling in the mire of social, moral, spiritual and political 
degradation, quite helpless and powerless to regain Its ancient footing. 
We can never aspire to be a free and united nation, unless and until we 
discard the bonds and barriers, mostly self-imposed, that separate us 
from one another and have crushed out our very life and reduced us to 
helots and galley-slaves. 

The Sixth Great Message of the Vedas is that we should look to 
the land as the source of our wealth and support, and betake ourselves 
to agriculture in right earnest, adopting, of course, the present improved 
scientihe methods, and manufacture all the necessaries of our life Including 
our clothing. The Vedic Aryans were eminently an agricultural people, 
possessing vast herds of cattle which were regarded as wealth, and manu- 
facturing everything that they required for their use. We are at the 
present day sorely in need of sufficient food-grains for our daily con- 
sumption and also of nourishing milk for ourselves and our children. 
Theoretically wr pose ourselves as the worshippers of the “Cow-Mother” 
{Gabhi-Mdtd or Gdbhi-Devatd), but in practice wc are probably the worst 
sinners against her in the present civilised worid. Agriculture, Cattle- 
rearing, and Industries were the principal occupations of our ancient 
ancestors; but, under the influence of morbid sentimentalism in a later 
age, we relegated them all to the illiterate masses, with the deplorable 
result that they have deteriorated sadly in their hands, and the nation is 
now going half starved, half naked, without any nourishment, and entirely 
dependent upon other nations for the necessaries of their life. We have 
to get over our morbid sentiments and prejudices, and should be ready 
now to put our hands to the plough, irrespective of caste or social posi- 
tion, and to rear up noble breeds of milch-cows. Look at the tender and 
humane feelings, and the solicitude and anxiety that our Aryan ancestors 
felt and expressed in their many hymns to the Devas for the protection 
and safety of their kine, which they came to look upon as Oevatte. 
(Hv. Vi. 28). Let us take this important message of the Vedas to heart. 
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if we really want to survive as a nation and be a self-contained people,, 
independent of any extraneous help for our support. 

The Sevenih Great Message of the Vedas is that we have got tO' 
know ourselves and realise Brahman in our souls, and through Brahman, 
the unity of the human race, and thus to effect our emancipation from 
the bonds of superstitions that serve only to retard our spiritual progress 
and prevent us from living up to the highest ideals of true manhood. We 
should learn to see God in everything and everything in God. Our 
love of God should be as wide as the Universe itself, comprising within 
its vast compass not only humanity as a whole, without any distinction 
of race, caste or creed, but also life in every shape and form; and our 
mind and soul should be saturated with a world-wide good-will and com- 
passion for all living creatures, such as the great Buddha felt and taught 
to mankind, and such as our Risis and Sannydsis sacrificed and are still 
sacrificing everything to cultivate and realise. This is the greatest of 
all the Messages of the Vedas, and the world is now eagerly waiting to 
receive it. But it is we who have to deliver it, and by delivering it, 
bring peace and happiness among the human races who, in their mad 
pursuit after self-aggrandisement, have been, at the present moment, 
cutting each other’s throats, like brute savages, and thwarting, oppressing, 
and annihilating each other. If we are to assume once again the role of 
world-teachers after the manner of our glorious ancestors, we have to go 
through a long process of self-denying, rigorous discipline, such as is 
inculcated by the rules of Brahmacharya, and after realising the great 
spiritual truths through clear intuition, should be prepared to sacrifice 
everything, and lay down our very lives for accomplishing the good of 
the world.* 


BUDDHA'S METHOD OF TEACHING 

By Raman Chandra Bhattacharyya, b.a. 

■ Can you, C) I-^ord,” c-uquired the btreavtd mother, "can you .ijive 
life to the dead?" 

"Yes, mother, 1 can,” icplied the Coiiipassicmate One. 

"Yon can revive the dead! "—A cry of joy went out of her. She 
placed her dead child fit the feet of the Master and entreated him to 
restore its life. 

The gracious head nodded acquiescence. The light of hope suffused 
her countenance. 

"But,” tlie Lord said, "you must get me something.” 


#*1. *!*• ti^r*** “ of thft SarMwata Sammelana and tha Veda Samnielnne 

^ tha Ourukula Univewity in ooimection with the Silv* r .Tnbllee celebration on the 
March, 19t7. 
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''Anything the Blessed One commands. There is nothing dearer to 
me than my child, — 1 can give my life for it.** 

"I want a handful of sesame seeds.’* 

"Oh, that is easy!** 

"A handful from a home >vhere none has ever died.*’ 

The mother hurried away to get the sesame seeds. She stopped 
at the first door and begged for them. The mistress of the house readily 
gave her a handful. 

"But has any of your house ever died?** 

"Many, mother,** was ihe mouniful reply. 

She did not wait. At the next door the same doleful ^reply met 
her eager enquiry. And thus she went on anxiously seeking a house 
where death had not visited, till her feet were tired and sore and she 
could walk no more. Then suddenly the truth flashed in her mind. 
Calm and peace filled her heart. Tlie secret of death was now within 
her comprehension and the meaning of the Lord’s action became clear. 

So simple and dramatic and yet so practical was the method of 
the Lord’s teaching! The wisdom of it was that it did not attempt 
to deal with the en(|uircr*s crude and defective thoughts in a learned 
way. It carried the enquirer imperceptibly to a finer world of perception. 
It forced the enquirer to look within himself for the light to penetrate 
the dark mysteries of life and death. A great teacher is also a great 
arti.st. 

The Lord did not favour useless argumentation. But he had to meet 
the sophists of the <lay. It was an age when no less than sixty-turo 
religions orders contended with eaeli other chiefly on philosophical 
groiitnls;! and tV.e \iifu]iiish(d had to accept as a disciple the doctrines 
of the victor In that age villagers would erect Paribb/ifakArams and 
Kutuhala^s&lAsZ and invite there the thinkers and leaders of various 
religious orders for philosophical discussions. "In no other age and 
I’iiuntry do wc find so universally diffused among all classes of the people 
so earnest a spirit of ciiqiiity, so impartial and deep a respect for all 
who posed a.^ tcaclu-rs, l:owevtr ctnitradiclory their doctrines might 
he. "3 The times demanded great proficiency in logic; and the Lord 
preferred a Socratic position. 

tVlieiiever a qucslioTif r approached him, the aim of Gotama was to 
find out if he li;id conic witli n preconceived Iheoiy or dogma regarding 
llie c|iicstioii "What df) you Ih'iik of it ?** hr would ask the enquirer. 
The answer would give him an idea of the enquirer’s mental position.4 
lie would take up the answer and analyse it, and by questionings and 
Cl nss-(}iiesl innings, push the questioner b> degrees to his own conclusion. 
Gotama was wise enough not to commit liitiisclf to anytliing. "So you 
see," he would conclude, "your last word .does not tally with your first, 
y )ur first with your last.” 

I Brahmniah Buttn. , 

a Parihhf^aka^iL wandering monk ; it rnm— resting pince ; A'liOiAn/iT— rurioaity ; Snla-^ 
nail. 

S Rhys Davids : ffuddkiam. p. SS. _ 

4 Cf. “Ootama pnta himvelf na far na poaaible in the mental pcaition of the (luespontr. He 
Attacks none of bla cheriahed conviclioria.'*— Ditdoguet of th§ Buddha by Rhya Davida, p. MS. 
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King Ajatasatrn of Magadha approached the Lord with a question 
and respectfully begged his permission to put it to him. 

“Ask, O King, whatsoever you desire,*’ the Blessed One said. 

The King gracefully put his question. 

“Do yon admit to us, O King, that you have put the same question 
to other recluses or to Rrahmanas?” 

“I do. Lord.** 

**Then tell us how they answered it, if you do not mind.** 

“1 have no objection where the Blessed One and others like him 
are.** And the King proceeded to describe at length the answers he 
received from other teachers. The Lord listened to him to the end, and 
then asked him : 

“But what do j ou think, O King, that being so, is there or is there 
not, some fruit, visible in this world, of the life of a recluse? *'5 The 
King gave his answer. The questions and answers went on till the 
questioner reached his conclusion and was satisfied. The dignity of the 
method can hardly be overestimated. The efficiency of it was profound. 

Niggantliaputta was pushed to the comdusion that his theory about 
Atina was faulty. “But, what then is the truth according to you?“ he 
asked. But the Buddha would not answer this question. He kept him- 
self clean of any dogma. When the questioner was really disposed to 
receive truth, that is, when lie, cas the result of a discussion, had reached 
the stage of a Srotdpannafi the Buddha would call his attention to tlie 
discipline enunciated by him. “It is vain," lie would say, "it is vain 
to consider the origin and the elements of fire, when you are actually 
in it. It is for you to come out of it as soon as possible.** 

M&lunkyajputta of the Order was once troubled by many unprolitabl.* 
doubts. “These theories,** he reflected, **which tb.e Blessed One has left 
r.nelucidated, has set aside and rejected, — that the world is eternal, that 
the world is not eternal, that the w’orld is finite, that the world is infinite, 
that the soul and the body are identical, that tlie soul is one thing and 
the body another, that the saint exists after death, that the saint docs 
not exist after death, etc. etc. — ^these the Blessed Oiur dws not elucidate 
to me. And the fact that the Blessed One does not elucidate them to 
me does not please me or suit me.** 

His mind was much agitated and he drew near the Lord. lie put 
the question to him and added that "if tJjc Blessed One would rift 
elucidate to him, either that the world is eternal, or that the world in 
not eternal, ... or that the saint neither exists nor does not exist afti r 
death, in that case he would abandon religious training and return b* 
the life of a layman.” “If the Blessed One d >es not know the answers," 
he remarked, “the only upright thing for one who does not know, or 
who has not that insight, is to say, *I do not know; I have not that 
insight.* ** 

“Pray, Milunkyaputta,*’ calmly began the Lord, “did I ever say to 
you, *Come, Mftlnnkyaputta, lead the religious life under me, and I will 

5 Samannaphala Sutta translatt^d by Rhya Davids. 

6 dirota-— current ; idpanaa— Taken to. 
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elncidate to you either that the world is eternal, or that the world is not 
eternal, ... or that the saint neither exists nor does not exist after 
death* ?»* 

“Nay, verily, Reverend Sir.** 

*'Or did you ever say to me, 'Reverend Sir, I will lead the religious 
life under the Blessed One on condition that the Blessed One elucidate 
to me either that the world is eternal or that the world is not eternal 
etc.*?’* 

“Nay, verily. Reverend Sir.** 

“ . . . M&lunkyaputta, any one who should say *1 will not lead the 
religious life under the Blessed One until the Blessed One shall elucidate 
to me either that the world is eternal, or that the world is not eternal 
etc.* that person would die, Milunkyaputta, before the Tathftgata had 
•jver elucidated this to him. 

“It is as if, M&lunkyaputta, a man had been wounded by an arrow 
thickly smeared with poison, and his friends and companions, his rela- 
tives and kinsfolk, were to procure for him a physician or surgeon; 
and the sick man were to say, *1 will not have this arrow taken out 
iTfitil I have learnt vvhellier the man who wounded me belonged to the 
warrior caste, or to the Rrahnuni caste, or to the agricultural caste or 
to the iiieiiial caste.’ 

•*Or a:?ain he were to say, ‘I will not have this arrow taken out 
until I have learnt whether the man who wounded me was tall, or short, 
<jr n{ tlie niid'llc height ’ 

“Or again he were to say, '1 will not have this arrow taken ou^ 
nmil T have hariit whether the Ikiw which wounded me was a eftpa or 
a kodanda.* 

“The religious life, MalniikynpuUa, does not depend on any dogma, 
•r. the lliiitmlc cir iiUiiiitude of the world oi the soul. Whether the 
dogma obtain, MAliuikyaputla, tliat the world or .soul is eternal or that 
til- world or srml is not i teriial, there still remain birth, old age, death, 
sorr-'w, Linientatinri, niiscrv. grief and despair, for the extinction of 
■vliich in the present life 1 am prescribing. 

“All that is unxwoiitable I have not elucidated .... and what, 
Malunkyaputta, have I elucidated? Misery have I elucidated; the origin 
(if iiiiser\ have T elucidated ; the cessation of misery and the path leading 
to the cessation have 1 elucidated. And why, MAInnkyapntta, have I 
elucidated this? Becau.^e MAliinkyaputta, this does profit, has to do 
with the fundamentals of religion and tends to aversion, absence of 
I'lassion, 'essation, quies.tace, knowledge, supreme wisdom and 
Xirvaria. . 

The discontent was gone and the venerable MAlunkyaputta applauded 
the speech of the Blessed One. 7 

The dialogue helps ns to see into Buddha's attitude, his niattcr-of- 
fact disposition and liis aversion for unprofitable discussion.8 

7 Condnndi'd from W iTt'iri BHJJhiKni in 7*rn»jt/n*i(iii. 

H Cf. "OotiiiM. ilio f JoluAi*. holiJii from . . 

Suftn. 
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To meet the well-tutored sc^hists of his day, Buddha propounded 
four dialectic methods : 

(1) Patipuccha^vydkaraniya 

(2) Ekamsa^vydkaraniya 

(3) Vibhajja^vydkataniya 

(4) Thapaniya 

By the first method, he used to lead the questioner to his conclusion 
by questionings and cross-questionings. This method has already been 
dwelt on at length. The second method he would resort to when he 
would give a direct reply to the question of an enquirer without entering 
into a discussion with him. Sometimes the Lord would analyse a com> 
plicated question and answer it piecemeal. This was his third method. 
There were dogmatic sophists again. They had to be disentangled from 
their false preconceptions. With suitable questions the Lord would 
elucidate to them the shortcomings and vagaries of their dogmas, as 
he did in the case of Nigganthaputta mentioned above. This method 
was called Thapaniya. 9 

And this was not all. He Iiad many more less di.<%liTictivc inetliods 
of teaching his di.‘iciples in the Order. A single line of training d«H-s 
not suit all temperaments. Buddha understood this perfectly well. 'I'o 
the Pancliavaggiyas, the first five disciples, he denounced asceticism, to 
Mah&kSssapa he applauded it. He would not allow Devadatta to make 
such ascetic rules as w'ould be binding on all the monks of the Order. 

Parable.s and stoiies plaved a prominent part in his discussions .\ 
* profound sympathy for the enquirers always distinguished his instruc- 
tions. A brother of the Order, failing in hi.s repeated efforts to subdiK 
carnal passions, lamented much. When he was brought before the Lord, 
the Lord solaced him by repeating to him a .story of one of liis own past 
births. He, in that birth, lived on the IlinKilayns as an ascetic, (hire 
he came down to visit the kingdom of Benarts. The king of Benares 
was struck with his glorious appearance and recinested him to live in 
his capital. A house was built for him in a pleasant garden and lu 
took his residence there, b'very day he went through the air to receivi- 
his food in the palace. After a time the king was absent from the capital 
on some account, and tlie queen had to louk after the saint’s coinfiirts 
.\nd by and by the saint l^ccanie entangleil in the charms nf the queen. 
He lost all his powers and grace. When the king came back, lie spoke 
to him of his sad plight and again retired to the Himalayas for harder 
austerities.lO “If the would-be Buddha,” the Blessed One concluded, 
“could be so smitten by kdma, you have no rea.san to lament.” The 
brother was cheered up to fight the battle anew. 

“Take a man where he stands, and give him a push upwards.” .‘says 
Swami Vivekananda The great teacher of the sixth century B. C. was 
also wise enough to follow this most efficacious method of teaching- 
SrigMa, after his bath, sainted all the quarters of the earth. Being 

9 Vide Spread of Buddhism by Dr. N. Dattn, M.A. Ph.D. 

10 Sankalpa-jataka. 
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questioned by the Buddlia, he stated that his deceased father had asked 
him to do so.ll The wise Lord did not smile at the crudity of the idea. 
He took the man where he stood and advised him to salute the guardian 
deities of the quarters. He led him from darkness to some light,— he 
gave him a push upwards. 


A FRENCH CRITIC ON THE VEDANTA . 
MOVEMENT 

turn to men and women of good faith, believing them- 
selves genuine Christians yet following the teaching of Vedanta 
and adhering to the postulate, — ^much in vogue to-day, — that all 
religions arc of equal value ; and 1 feel it my duty to warn 
them tliat even lavish homage paid to Christ simply as an avatar 
among the others, — Buddha, Krishna, Zoroaster, Mohammed, — 
(.light not to make them forget that this is the first step on the 
road to dechristianization.” 

These strange words were uttered in the pages of the Forum 
of New York by M. Jules Bois, an eminent philosopher and 
litterateur of France. M. Bois has been contributing a scries 
of articles in that well-known monthly on the New Religions of 
America. His contribution in the March number was on the 
Hindu Cults. Our readers arc aware that since Swami 
Vivekananda’s triumph in the Chicago Parliament of Religions, 
tile Vedanta movement has !)ecii making steady head-way in 
the New World. We have now six well-established centres 
there. M. Bois appears to have visited some of them and closely 
follow'cd their activity, for he gives a generally correct descrip- 
tion of their ideals and work in his article. He however has 
('oncluded his essay with certain observations which show that 
he has mis.sed their true import, and which therefore require 
to be examined. 

M. Bois’ name is not quite unfamiliar to ciur readers. In 
the March of 1925, we had the pleasure of publishing a poem 
by him on Swami Vivekananda, in course of which he thus 
addresses the Swami : 

The angle.s of Vinci turn away, jealous, 

So much infinite science irradiates around your brow. 


11 Sigahvado Sutta, 
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Parity meditates within your eyes where fools see madness 

Yon the initiator, sweet like Bvenin^:, 

O my fervor unique, O brother, O master. 

You the prophet who proclaimed solely the Ideal, 

Hail to yon! my thanks! for, I drew from your sidereal heart 
And from your songs, the august strength, indispensable, 

In order to scorn the world, yet to love the earth. 

Before that in our March issue of 1918, we published an 
English translation of the eighth chapter of his book Visions 
de yinde, which he has named TJExsiase, ‘‘The Ecstasy,” and 
which contains an account of his visit to the Belur monastery, 
the headquarters of the Ramakrishna Order. In fact M. Bois 
was well acquainted with Swami Vivekaiianda. Swami Vive- 
kananda had passed some weeks in his house as his guest, 
in the year 1900, and had him as one of his companions during 
his travel in Eastern Europe and the Near East later on. Swami 
Vivekananda thus writes of him in his Memoirs of European 
Travel : 

Monsieur Jules Bois is a famous writer; he is particularly aii 
adept in the discovery of historical truths in tlie different religions aiiil 
superstitions. He has written a famous book putting into historical form 
the devil-worship, .sorcery, necromancy, incantation and such other rite^ 
that were in vogue in Mediteval Buropc and the trace.s of them that 
obtain to this day. He is a good poet, and is an advocate of the Indian 
Vedantic ideas that have crept into the great French poets, such 
Victor Hugo and Lamartine and others, and the great German poets, 
such as Goethe, Schiller and the rest. M. Jules Bois is very modest aiiil 
gentle, and though a man of ordinary means, he very cordially receive i 
me as a guest into his liouse in Paris. . . 

From his poem and from what he has said in his 
de I'lnde and in the Forum article, we feel that M. Bois enter- 
tains a high regard for the Swami. The way in which he has 
depicted our ideals and activities is certainly generous. He has 
a good word to say of our Sw^amis in America, and quotes ‘‘tin- 
declaration of our faith” from the introductory page of Swami 
Vivekananda‘5 Raja Yoga : 

Each soul is potentially divine. The goal is to manifest this divinity 
within by controlling nature, e.Nternal and internal. Do this either hy 
work or worship or psychic control or philosophy^ — by one or more 
all of these, — and be free. This is the whole of religion; doctrine>, 
dogmas, rituals, books, temples, and forms are but secondary details. 

He also quotes Swami Paramananda, ‘‘the best known 
present-day Swami” : 
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We believe firmly that the revelations of the saints and sages and 
seers everywhere are one. God is One, Spirit is One. We are all 
children of that One; and we cannot serve that One and love that One 
unless our love makes us include all Ilis children,— east, west, north, 
south, everywhere. To uphold this unity is the chief aim of our work. 

One would think that these arc quite good ideas and no 
illumined mind would take exception to them. Yet M. Bois 
thinks that these would have dire consequences on the American 
mind. 

We have seen from the words of Swami Vivekananda that 

Bois was keenly observing the influence of Vedanta on the 
modem European literature. The Vedanta philosophy had 
been much in his mind even before he met Swami Vivekananda. 
He says : “When the Congress of Religions was in progress in 
Chicago, I, in Paris, eagerly followed its debates. One declara- 
tion which arrested my attention was that of the young Hindu 
I»rophet promulgating a ‘universal religion.* ** This dwelt in 
his mind and then in 1900 he was one day suddenly invited 
to meet the Swami at the home of a rich American friend in 
Paris. What happened next is best narrated in his own words : 

After an informal conference Vivekananda approached me as though 
ue had known each other for a long time. brief conversation followed, 
;it the end of which he startled me by proposing to come and live with 
•m*. Expressing my sense of the honour his suggestion implied, I 
?eminded him of the luxun* and attention he was enjoying and 
rxplained that I was only a young writer who could offer him very 
little ill the way of comfort. 

am a monk and a niendirant,” w'as the reply. “I can sleep on 
the ground o” on the floor. Our luxury will be the w’isdom of the 
masters. I will bring my pipe with me, and upon its incense will 
rise the verses of the Vedas and Upanishads.*' 

Next day the Swami arrived with a small valise. 

Upto that time M. Bois had associated with Brahmans, 
Buddhists, pundits, and sannyasins, but he had met none so 
exceptional as the Swami. He found the divine spark grow 
effulgent in him. Says M. Bois:* 

Through his life the old wisdom of India spoke to me. In the 
tr.idition of the Orient, oral initiation is more important than reliance 
■•»T>nn the written word. The .\siatic has disciples while we have pupils. 
His conviction i.s that knowledge, like the secrets of the heart, is to be 
transmitted only at the favorable moment. 

* We arc indebted to the Editor, Forum, for permission to quote from 

^I. Bois* article.— Editor, P.B. 
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At that time I was living in the rne Gazan, facing the Parc 
Montsouris. There, far from the hum and dram of the city, the days 
ilowed by in unbroken calm and a quasi-solitnde. From the balcony 
one looked out over a miniature Switzerland of hills, valleys, and 
artificial lakes bathed in radiant sunlight. At the close of the day, 
after having attended to my own affairs, 1 would find Vivekananda there, 
scarcely having moved from the spot where 1 had left him, but having 
smoked and meditated much. This monk of Shiva had gone up and 
down the earth, preaching his alluring but terrible gospel, proclaiming 
the illusion of the external world and our personality, and the reality of 
one single Reing behind the multiform appearance of things and 
creatures. Marvelous evenings in the pure intoxication of metaphysics 
and nature 1 The perfume of young flowers and the grave Hindu plain- 
song ; a Parisian spring and a breeze from the Ganges ; the semi-obscure 
glamour of the stars, while the messenger of the old Barattha, with his 
dark nimbus of hair, his imposing carriage, his prominent eyes now 
widely open, now veiled by heavy lids, sat like a Bnddlia of the 
Himalayas transported to a suburb on the Seine. It was not the India 
of the fakirs and the cranks, but the magical land of beauty and wisdom. 
And the five yogas, transmitted from time immemorial by the guru 
(master! to the chela (disciple) revealed once more, this time to a 
young French poet, their methods for the experimental union of the 
individual with himself first and then with the divine. 

It \vould take too long to give even a slight account of this 
psycliological teaching, which is preserved to a few. William James 
summed it up w'lien he said, “The different yogas are based on 
persevering exercises; and the diet, posture, breathing, intellectual con- 
centration, and moral discipline help the disciple to overcome the 
obscuration of his lower nature sufficiently to come face to face with facts 
which instinct and reason alone can never meet.*' Here I am laying 
stress on the human side of the teacher. Vivekananda was a loyal 
disciple of his master, Ramakrishna, who had been the central influence 
in hiS youth and to whom the prince of orientalists. Max Muller, referretl 
as “a real Mahatma.” In very truth a real one, having nothing in 
common with those false Mahatmas whose chief claim to fame depended 
upon silly prodigies of legerdemain. 

The Swami's emotion was profound when he told me of his first 
meeting with the last great saint of his race 

After a long silence, and in a voice that had fallen to a whisper, 
my companion continued : 

“He had called me Vivekananda (Happy Discrimination), but after 
his death I was as though mad. 1 felt as if I had lost my soul. T 
l)ecame a sannyasin, throwing aside everything, even to clothing. I 
traversed India on foot, covered with ashes, taking meals now witli 
rajahs, now with the humblest peasants, sleeping on porches or in trees, 
bewailing the loss of my guru and vowing to render immortal the gospel 
I had received from him. Wlien I felt morally strengthened by this 
.sacrificial wandering, I set out for America. There my lectures permitted 
me to amass a certain sum which does not l)elong to me. It is in the 
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hands of an American friend and will be devoted to the monastery of 
Ramakrishna near the Ganges, and then 1 too shall die.*’* 

That evening I had the intuition that the prophesy would not be 
long of fulfilment. Death was already hovering over Vivekananda ; quite 
visibly it was doing its work within his robust body, broken by too 
arduous efforts. 1 took him to the best doctors in Paris, but they shook 
their heads. 

We left the city at the moment when it w'as in gala attire for the 
great exposition in igix). Hn route toward Jerusalem and Benares, with 
chosen companions, we visited Constantinople, Greece, and Egypt. At 
i’ort Said we parted. The monk of Shiva took the steamer for India, 
while I decided to sail for Palestine to spend Christmas in Bethlehem. 
Vivekauanda’s road led to Nirvana, mine to Calvary. 

M. Bois next met the Swami at Belur. It will not be out 
of place to reproduce extracts from the account of that visit, as 
it appeared in translation in our issue of March, igiS : 

We have fled past the town. The docks with their length of twelve 
I^higlish miles have come to an end. The water of the Ganges are rising 
.1 round us, and a favourable tide is carrying us towards the monastery 
all white— in its palmgrove— over which rises the trident of the Pagoda— 
the monastety beckon.s to us from its complaisant terraces. 

The American lady has become grave. She remembers having heard 
at New York this Vivekananda who charms the Souls. She agreed at 
.)iK'e when I asked her to accompany me. She is an indefatigable 
traveller. I was presented to her at Paris during the E-xposition 
(ICxhibition). We met since at Cairo and again in Calcutta, yesterday, 
before the Great P'astem Hotel. I recognised her by her steely glance 
aiid her profile — chaste and insatiate. ‘*How small is the world," she 
t ried. "The earth is only a crossway where wanderers cross each other." 
V'vekananda is standing on the terrace. His big eyes seemed to have 
eaten up his visage. 

This man— with almost a swarthy complexion— and dressed as the 
Aryans of six thousand years ago— born so far from my comer of the 
< art]i— speaking another tongue and adoring another God has been my 
Ise.st friend. . . . He incarnated for me— with his genius and his 
perilous frenzy— that India which 1 cherish as the fatherland of my 
dreams— the Eden where lives the Ideal. . . . 

These are the first words at the threshold of his house — "I am free, 
my friend — I am liberated anew. I have given all. The money weighed 
me down like chains. I am now the poorest man in the poorest country 
in the world. But the House of Ramakrishna has been built and his 
spiritual family has received a shelter.” 

He saw the American and saluted her with a gentle gesture which 
bas become in the Wi st tlu* attitude of prayer — the hands joined — the 

• It is doubtful if ilu Sv .nut lias l»een correctly reported here, — for 
there are certain iii.u cur:jrii-; of statement which could scarcely be due 
to the Swami. -rd;/.u. JMt. 
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head inclined. It is thus in the images — the spouses of the Hindu Gods 
arc represented before the celestial masters. 

Then he presented ns to his people saying— “Behold my brothers and 
my children/’ under their splendid turbans— the young men smiled at 
us— with still ingenuous eyes of the apprentices of life. The old people 
snatched themselves off from their meditation of the Vedas— their bent 
foreheads marked with the Sliivaic Symbol. Sndras— Brahmans— and 
I'arrias also were united here, as, for the Prophet the caste is abolished. 
God is equally present in all. He took a narghiU (Hooka pipe) which 
a disciple was smoking and drew from it a puff which perfumed the air 
round as with an odour of the rose. Then he gave us some lotus flowers. 
—“Come upon the terraces” said he, “my friends are about to prepare 
the tiffin.” (In Auglo-India they call thus, the repast of the middle 
of the day.) From there we saw* the most moving spectacle. It was 
India— her fields fresh under the burning ?un— the ponds like some 
mirrors which a goddess might have let fall in her flight — the forests 
(from afar) soft like velvet fleece — and the Ganges like a virile arm 
which folds the earth— in love. 

On the other side of the stream a pagoda reared its spire. Near it 
a great banian tree spread its enormous branches which striking the 
descending roots into the soil had transformed themselves into separate 
trees.— Under its shade my master Rainakrishna entered for the first 
time into “Samadhi,” that is to. say— into an ecstasy in which he was 
merged into the Godhead. For ns the spot is as sacred as the Bodhi 
tree at Bodh Gaya, near which Gautama became conscious of his mission. 

Half an hour afterwards— in h’s cell Vivekananda himself served ns 
the “tiffin” which consisted of eggs, fresh milk, aromatic grains and 
mangoes— fruits which were to us more e.\qiiisite than peaches. But 
he himself could not sit with us. He begged to be e-xensed for not giving 
ns meat. The monastery made no use of it. 

Strange apartment this of the Swami where the nude simplicity of a 
Hindu anchorite was mixed up with the practical furniture of a Western 
philosopher— rocking chair, a library of varied works where Emerson and 
Spencer elbowed the indigenous publications gathered in rolls. 

A disciple offered us some betels in a green leaf. They all came 
from the monasten- garden where they had been gathered. I chewed. 
A taste of nicotine and flower filled my mouth— my teeth became red. 

“Narcotics are smoked or chewed all over India” said the Sanyasi 
with a smile. “For us, life is a dream and what yon call dream among 
yourselves is for us the sole reality. All that arc for you true, veritable 
and real— because of their visible and tangildc attribute are, for us a 
sport of Maya— a mere Illusion— that whicli cliangcs and passes away 
is not worth the trouble of being loved — nor even of being looked at. The 
cities, the luxury, and the glories, the civilisations and the prodigies of 
material science — we have known them all for centuries and we arc 
disgusted with the u.sage. Childish sports devised for children. 

“We are awakened from the brutalising dream of which you arc 
still under the influence. We shut the eyes, retain our breath and sit 
under the soft shadow of the trees in front of the primitive fire. The 
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infinite then opens to ns the marvellons doors and we enter into the 
inner in'orld which is the only truth. There — see for yourself. These are 
few Europeans who have penetrated these mysteries.** 

We leaned towards the .window of the cell. A clock struck. 
In the garden under an Indian fig tree the monks were seated in a 
circle. They balanced the head and the back in a rhythmic movement, 
lie who had just accompanied us sang in a strange voice— recalling 
nut plain-chant but more strident and more joyous. In the centre a 
fire burnt awa.\' into grey cinders. At the side of the fire the trident of 
Shiva was planted dressed in garlands, all fixed their eyes upon the 
flame where dwelt the divinity. A great peace soared up from the 
organisms hypnotised by the igneous soul — ^a peace frightful to us whom 
activity turns tipsy— a peace from which rose up the chant as on a sonor- 
ous wing — and the .golden bees danced over the ecstatic heads in streaks 
of sunlight, while from inside the sacred stables the cows raised their 
vcTK'rable heads associating . themselves with the strange cult in which 
:i:an rc-eiiters into universal nature and is annihilated without death. 


After all this, the conclusion of the Forum article comes 
as a surprise. This is what M. Bois writes : 

As to the writer of this essay, his conclusions, confirmed in his 
own life, may he summed up in a few words ; 

First, these ancient oriental creeds and forms, venerable without 
dcuiht and deserving of an impartial and thoughtful examination, pertain 
more to critical science than to religion proper. We have passed beyond 
tliein. Practically .speaking, they distil, almost without exception, a 
metaphysical <lrug w-hirh, if one is not cautious, may be deleterious to 
tlie soul. The trouble lies in idealistic pantheism, monism, complete 
ideiitillcatioii of the individual with the absolute, —‘*That art thou** 
interjireted by certain T'paiiishads as “I am God.’* As has l)een 
remarked f>y a Hindu sa.ge,— ^Ialiar.slii Dcbendra Nath Tagore, the father 
oi the pad, --if the worshipper and the worshipped are identical, if Got! 
and man are one and tlie same substance, whom and what can we 
\\r»rship and pray to? Religion is canceled. 

Secoud. I turn to men and women of good faith, beliving themselves 
genuine Christians yet following the teaching of Vedanta and adhering 
h) the pf>stulate,-— much in vogue to-day,— that all religions are of equal 
value; and I feel it my duty to warn them that even lavish homage 
paid to Christ simply as an avatar among the others,— Puddha, Krishna, 
Zoroaster, Mohaiiimed,— ouglit not to make them forget that this is the 
first stei^ on the roa«l to dechristianixation. If they wish to remain true 
Christians they imi.st believe that Christ is, ns Browning said, “the Son 
«'»f God and the verv God.'* (hilside this creed we revert to chaos, in 
religion and iii society as well. Roosevelt stated on impregnable fact 
when declaring that the man who loves all women as much as his wife, 
loves ill reality neither lii.s wife nor the other women. Similarly, he 
who dabbles in all religions is soon unable to profit by any. 

To Vivekanaiiila I owe much in human enlightenment. In his com- 
pany for months I enjoyed tlic nniqne privilege of having met in one 
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man something; of Marcus Aurelius, Epictetus, and perhaps of Buddha 
himself. To him 1 am indebted, by omtrast, fur a deeper adoration of 
the Christian truth. In the efforts we made together to tear away, by 
the mere force of mind, the nnliftable veil, I l^ecaiiic convinced of the 
futility and insufficiency of human reason I'oufronling the absolute. 
Despair is at the end of Stoicism, however heroic it may be. The early 
teaching which my mother whispered to me stood out as holding more 
practical wisdom, in its impulses of simple faith and homely love, 
tJiaii all the dicta of the greatest sages. 

These final remarks of M. Bois deserve some notice. His 
first point is that the Westerners have passed beyond “these** 
oriental creeds and forms. It will not be wrong to suppose that 
thereby he implies that Christianit>' is superior to oriental 
religions. No reasons are given in su])port of this easy con- 
clusion. The excellence of a creed is judged by its underlying 
philosophy and its influence on life. Can Bois seriously 
deny that oriental philosophies are at least e(iual to Christian 
theology and orientals as spiritual as the occideiilals? 

His second point is that oriental creeds are deleterious lo 
the soul. We cannot judge it until we know what M. Bois 
means by .soul. These are souls which are steei)cd in seiisinility, 
glory in earthh' things and arc afraid of the higher truths of 
the Spirit. To such, we admit, oriental crec?ds are dangerous. 
— not “these** oriental creeds only, hut also the other creed 
of the oriental Jesus who, if we have understood Ih.e New Testa- 
ment aright, was not less violently against the desires of the 
flesh. It a])pears however that Bois did not always think 

of oriental creeds in tin's mniahle light. For in the Chaiitcr VUI 
of his Visions dc which hv has named I V.xstns ' , he 

thus speaks of Swami Vivekanancla and India : “He inenr- 
naled for me — with his genius and In's perilous fren/y— that 
India which I cherish as tlie Fatlierlaiid of my dreams- -the 
Eden where lives the Ideal.** I'veii in the forepart of the pre- 
sent c.ssay lie is rracioiis enough to remark : 

“May it not !.■<■ saiil l!:nt tin* I*;;*-* u.i-' pn-ib ><',111 d !•' .sliTiinIriti* the 
West, wliirli was in v.ell-hi'ing, b<i iiitn 'ir llislint ss and iiiatt rialisiii 

by the lust luc re ;ind c(<nc|m sl ? . . . While we c iidi avuur lo prevail 
in .'Vsia, she hc'is soiiietliing in say in protest , ■ something \m‘ nii-Jii 
profit by, did we l.iii know bow to b«*ar il in a calm and critical 
spirit, disentangling tin useful from tli»- fanrifiil in this gigantic niJis< 
of learning. If .Vsiatic iii\ths and iiielapliysics are sonictinies for iif^ 
merely bistorii: dcK'umeuts, their marvelous cxplcjratiuns of the soul, their 
soaring scientific conjectures, are an iiis]n'ration for our eartli-h »ua‘l 
psychokigy anil hesitant hypotheses.** 
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('‘Wc have passed beyond them*’ indeed!) 

It seems to us that these statements rather contradict his 
first conclusion. But we may be mistaken. 

Be that as it may, one reason that he vouchsafes for con- 
sidering oriental creeds dangerous is that monism — the doctrine 
of the identity of the individual with the universal — ^makes 
worship impossible. We may well retort, how is worship 
possible without assuming the identity of the worshipper with 
the object of worsliip? Can two seperaie units be ever united 
in prayer or love? In fact in India even dualistic worship 
assumes the fundamental identity of the worshipper and the 
worshipped. M. Bois can profitably consult on this point 
.Arllr.ir Avalon’s lxx>k.s on Tantra. We may inform him that 
in .spite of Dcveiidranath Tagore and others of his opinion, 
monistic stuihana has prevailed in India for millenniums, from 
the ancient days of the Vedas down to the present day, and 
with asloiiishing succc.ss. Monists are not deluded fools. The 
(lifTiculty of M. Bois and other such critics arises out of their 
if^noraiice of and prejudice against the meaning and tniths of 
monism. But sv.pposing monism makes wwship impossible, it 
docs not follow that all oriental creeds are deleterious to the 
soul. Perhaps M. Bois does not know that monism is but one 
of the many civcds prevalent in India and that others are either 
dualistic or quasi-inonistic, followed by 99 p.c. of Indians. His 
c(-nclusi*m .smacks more of the missionary dogmatism than of 
the calm, dispassionate and truth-loving attitude of a philo- 
s «i»her which lie is rcjuited to be. 

His scvoTid conclusion is against the doctrine of the har- 
mony of religions. He is (]uite right in saying that he who 
dabbles in all religions is soon unable to profit by any. Only 
Iv mistakes dahhlinff in all religions to be harmony of religions. 
The realisation of the harmony of religions has two stages. In 
the first or the lower stage, the a.spirant holds to one particular 
aspect of Ornl as his Ideal, giving it his best devotions, aud 
also respects other Ideals as being equally true as his own. As 
Sri Bamakrishna illustrated it. the wife loves and serves all the 
friends and relations of her husband, but, for him she rcser\'cs 
the unique love and .service of her heart. This special love as 
applied to religion is called Ista-nisthd, special devotion for the 
chosen Ideal. Without Isia~nisihA, harmony of religions cannot 
he understood. We arc not asked to dabble in all creeds. We 
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follow one creed specially^ but honour other creeds as being 
equally valuable to others. It may be true that he who loves 
all women as much as his wife in reality loves neither. But 
because one loves one’s wife, cannot one honour the conjugal 
love of others and regard it to be as precious as one’s own? 

We do not see therefore why it should be the first step on 
the road to dechristianization. We may believe that Christ is 
the sou of God and the very God, and the same time believe 
that Krishna and Rama also are sons of God and the very God. 
There is no psychological difiiculty in belie\dng that God may 
have many different manifestations. If God can have three 
aspects, as some Christians believe, why cannot He have more 
than three aspects? If one can accommodate three, one can 
also accommodate more than three. Cannot one’s wife be 
recognised to be the same in different dresses? When therefore 
we have purged our mind of fanaticism, we have reached the 
first stage of the harmony of religions, for then we feel that 
all religions are but different aspects of the same Divine Truth, 
suiting different tastes and temperaments. 

Perhaps in a sense it may be dechristianization. For it will 
eventually destroy the present-day dogmatic, narrow and jealous 
Christianity. But it will not mean chaos in religion and society. 
It will reveal a nobler conception of life and religion, more- 
scientific, more convincing and philosophical and more 
honourable. 

In the second or the higher stage, one feels equal love for 
all religious ideals. One arrives at the centre of Tnith and 
glories in all its aspects and expressions. This is the final goal. 
The lower development culminates in the higher. This ulti- 
mate Ideal is not an unsubstantial homogeneity, as is proved 
by the life (;f Sri Ramakrishna. He realised and embodied the 
Iiighe.st ideals of all creeds ; than him there was not a truer 
Hindu, a truer Muhammedan or a truer Christian. Bigoted 
Christianity may not now like this idea of religious harmony. 
But the progress of knowledge will make its acceptance 
inevitable. Christianity must either go down or accept its 
po.sition as only one of many equally valid paths to the realisa- 
tion of Truth. There is no other alternative. 

M. Bois makes a premature statement when he observes 
in his final paragraph that “Despair is at the end of Stoicism, 
however heroic it may be.” He says : “In the efforts we made 
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together to tear away, by the mere force of mind, the unliftable 
veil, I became convinced of the futility and insufficiency of 
human reason confronting the absolute.** It is a pity M. Bois 
ended with despair. As for Swami Vivekananda, wc know 
that he succeeded in lifting the veil long long before M. Bois 
met him, and that that glorious consummation was not reached 
through aim-chair philosophising, but through austere disci- 
pline, unflagging perseverance and most strenuous efforts. 
Strange that whereas even a whole life’s earnest endeavour i.s 
not considered adequate to discover a few truths of external 
nature, it is thought that a few months’ pious philosophising 
is enough to realise the highest and the inmost truths ! M. Bois 
appears to liave read Swami Vivekananda’s Raja Yoga. In 
iliat certain conditions are mentioned as preliminary to the 
realisation of IVuth. One is curious to know if M. Bois ful- 
filled them before he jumped into hi.s pessimistic conclusion. 

M. Bois .says that he is indebted to Swami Vivekananda 
by contrast for a deeper adoration of the Christian faith. But 
once he was good enough to look upon him as the incarnation 
of his Ideal. For ourselves we do not see any real difference 
helween Swami Vivekananda’s "Stoicism** and the "Stoicism** 
of Jesus Christ. If "the practical wdsdoni** with its "simple 
faith and homely love** is something very different from Swami 
Vivekananda’s "Stoicism," we are inclined to believe it has 
very little to do with the true teachings of Je.sus, though in 
hi.s name it may pa.ss. Of course our judgment ripens with age 
and experience. But age also often weakens the vision and 
vigour of the soul, and failing to realise the Ideal, we often 
hoodwink ourselves by idealising the real. 
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2!). Siich^ an aspirant is a qiialiiicd student, as is said in 
the Sniti passages, “Quiet, 2 subdued** (Bri. Upa. 4. 4. 23), etc. 
It is further said, “This is always to be taught to one who is 
f)f tranquil mind, Vilio- has subjugated his senses, who is free 
from fault, ^ obedient,^ endowed® with virtues, always sub- 
missive,® and who is eager for liberation. (Upadesha-Sahasri'’ 
.;2J, 16. 72) 

[1 Such — nndowfd with ciualiricaiioii.s nuMitioiU'd ai'ove such as 
>^liania, Dama, etc. Otic (.'oiiitncntatur opines that a monk alone is 
qu.'iliticd to receive the l!i.trlicst kiiowlfd.i:c, as the hDiischfdiivr is pn- 
r-fCiTpicd with various ritualistic functions and also heraiisi* he is not 
entitled to listen to the highest conclusions of the Vedas. Hut this is 
rather an exlreiiic view. The real spirit of the scripture is that ciijn- 
pk-te reriiinciatioii alone is the sine qua non of the rcali.sutioii of Truili. 
Sankara also in his coniiiieiitfirv f>n the P.rili.idAranyaka rpanisliail ^ays 
that tluuiji'h utniosl .stress nmst he ^'iven nii Sannya.sa as the preri- 
qnisile of the lii;<liest real isat ion, the latter inust not he nuuk- ik peiideiit 
upfjii the former. 

2 Quid 'riic Sruti is ciUil as a seripinral evidoin'e of Sama etc. 

being coiisidiTed as prerequisites of Kiiov.ledire. Tlie complete ]Kissage is, 

- “He, therefcjre, that knows It, after liaving hecciine riuiel, subdued, sati.*i- 
tied, patient c.nd collected, .sees self in Self." l*roin this passage have 
heen taken Sama, Hama, r])nrati, Titikshu and Samridhatia of the le.xt. 
Tlic above oiiotalion of the Jtri. Tpa. is arcoriling to the KAnwa recni- 
r ifiii. The ^■a<lhy^!T!ina riceiision sulistitutes ' 9ll^lfi|HT place 

WinrT«fl 'I'ht i«'ffire the author nf the X'cdantasara has combined the 
!'vo recensions atid enumerated the six rpiahTications ineiilioned as QlTy 

?nT. 

The following jiassayes from the Sinriti and the Sruti may be cited 
additional evi«lenccs. 
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“For the same Yogi, when he is enthroned in Yoga, serenity is 
.lid to be the means.*’ (Gita 6. 3) 

nv '<n4 I 

w i qfttfiwT n 

“When, again, as a tortoise draws in on all sides its limbs, he with- 
ilraws his senses from Ih.e sense-olijccts, then his wisdom beemiics 
’iteady.” (Gita 2. 5^) 

OT( » enter 

“Abandoning all duties, come unto Me for shelter. ’’ (Gita iS. 66) 

mnrpiates 1 

wnniMifrwlitewrwifwfww nura 11 (nter * 1 w) 

“Ideas of heat and cold, of pain and pleasure, are bom, O son of 
Kunti, only of the contact of senses with their objects. They come and 
^o and are im])(‘rmnnent. Hear them patiently, O descendant of 
;j!iarrita.'* (Gita 2. ij) 

«rg:n1sn^9tnriPie*frni(iten: I (nterviU) 

“The mail with SraddhA, faith, obtains wisdom and he also who 
luis mastery over his senses.” (Gita 4. 39) 

Jwn 1 (s^: n: ^ 1 ?«) 

“.'■Uvking for freedom 1 go for refuge.” (Sveta. I’p. 6. iS) 

.X.-^ regards the fiualilicalions of the a.s{)irant, the following beautiful 
pj-isage I'roiii the SCintil^arva of the .Maii.'ddiAraia may I»e cited : 

ft5i[5T|lTni 5 WI ftpsnsRT ^ fclW II 

I 

ffllSTRrk ^ 5T ^ ^ TOFT ^ ||... 

'S ¥ ♦ 

qrrt u 

3 f’d/d / 5 - passions, etc. 

'I (i/>cdii nf- nr the word in the tcNt may mean one who relinquishing 
i!..- Kainya and tlic forbidileii works performs only the daily obligator>’ 
■: '.ties and those also for tiie .satisfaction of the Lord. 

'■ I'.mi.raCii 7 t'iHi I'/t'.-Sueh virtues a.s di.scriniinatioii, renunciation, 
‘‘■I hi. .trance, etc. 

i» -Alway.s devoted to the service of the (iiirii which is 

‘ i:.‘ of tJir greatest requisite.s for the .attainment of Knowledge. 

7 i' f'‘aJcshti-Sahas}i--\ treatise ascribed to Sankara.] 

<n?qqiti I 

27. The subject^ is the unity" of the iiulividual self and 
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Brahman, which is of the nature of Pure Intelligence^ and is to 
be proved. For such^ is the purport of the Vedantic books. 

[1 Subject— After dealing with the first Anubandha, viz. the qualifica- 
tions of the aspirant, the text proceeds with the other three Anubandhas. 

2 Unity etc.— The Unity of Jiva and Brahman is the essential doctrine 
of the Advaita Vedanta. 

3 Pure Intelligence — The slate of homogeneity wherein all attributes 
are transcended. The point to be proved, which is also the object of 
the Vedinta, is the unity and sameness of Brahman and Jiva by tin.- 
elimination of their respective attributes, sucli as, omniscience, limited 
knowledge etc., superimposed by ignorance. The result will be a slate 
of Pure Intelligence wherein all ideas of separation and variety an- 
effaced. The word *Ture Intelligence’* is mentioned in the text in 
order to refute the contention of the opponent that the Jiva and Braliinan 
which are essentially different in nature may yet remain in a state uf 
unity like milk and water. 

^Sneh cfc.— Kapila, KatiAda and other pliilosophers conclude that 
the object of Veddnta is to prove the existence of Pradhdna etc. But 
when considered in its entirety it becomes clear that the object of 
V*ed&nta is to establish Brahman. Comp. “ 

I Word which all the Vedas declare.” 

”-(*FteT \k I tv) “I am verily that which is to he known 
in all the Vedas.*'] 

(To be continued) 


OPTIMISM IN INDIAN THOUGHT 

By Prop. M. Hafiz Syed, b.a., l.t. 

The Allahabad University 

It is always convenient and necessary for logical consistency to define 
our terms at the outset before we deal with the subject. The word 
Optimism has various shades of meaning. As set forth by Leibnitz it 
is a doctrine which assumes that the actual world is the best of all 
possible worlds. It is a view that good must ultimately prevail over evil 
in the universe. In other words it is an attitude of mind that always 
tries to take a bright view of everything and is never filled with despair 
even in the midst of apparent failure. An optimist is full of hope and 
good cheer and has the fullest confidence in his own self and in the 
final victory of right and justice. Hope, and not fear, therefore, is his 
watchword. 

By Indian Thought is meant the religious and philosophical specula- 
tions of the ancient Vedic religion with its six systems of philosophy, 
the Buddhist and the Jaina systems of thought and religious disciplines. 
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To a synthetic mind which discerns unity in diversity and pays more 
attention to the fundamental principles rather than to the superficial 
differences, these three main currents ofjthought as expounded by the 
highly evolved and spiritually illuminated beings have a common gqal 
and agree to no snull extent in their outlook on life and its problems. 
The idea of the reality of the soul, of the development of the Individual 
soul through a chain of earth-lives, of the consummation o! this process 
of development in the union of the individual with the universal soul 
and its consequent admission into a life of unimaginable peace and bliss, 
which found expression in the Upanishads, are more or less shared by 
the religions of Indian origin. 

Since the Providential contact of India and England the Western 
savants have taken some interest in the study of Eastern thought and 
culture. One is pained to find that in spite of their scholarship some 
of them have completely misunderstood the spirit of Indian Thought. 
Every race has its own genius, and its ideals of life cannot be under- 
stood by an alien people unless they are studied with an open and 
unbiased mind. Of the many charges levelled against Indian Thought, 
line is that of Pessimism. It is alleged that Indian philosophy and reli- 
gion hold no bright prospects before their adherents and that their out- 
look on life is extremely dark and gloomy. They are not inspired by 
ilieir faith to lead a life of usefulness and unselfish endeavour. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth than this. It is a truism that the child 
cannot understand and sympathise with the young man, nor can the young 
man understand the sobering cares and anxieties of the middle-aged. 
The whole course of nature ordains that the older who know more will 
understand the younger who know less. The Western people, who are 
comparatively young in civilization and culture, and are still confined to 
the Path of Pursuit (the Pravritti-marga) of which we shall speak pre- 
sently, know little of and care less for the other half of life, the Nivritti- 
marga, without the knowledge of which the fundamental facts of the 
Universe, the foundations of all existence, remain unknown. 

1. The ancient Lawgiver, Manu, has laid down a code of life which 
is based on a complete view of world-process. He takes into considera- 
tion the action and reaction as also the interdependence of Self and Not- 
Self. variously called Atma and Anatma, Purusha and Prakriti, Spirit 
and Matter. It is lust this interplay between the two which appears as 
the rhythmic swing spoken of under many names. The world-process is 
compared to a circle. One half of the circle is the arc of the descent 
oi Spirit into Matter, and the other half is the arc of its re-ascent out 
of that Matter. We may speak of Spirit becoming involved in Matter, 
in sheaths, and then becoming evolved out of it. The first half of this 
process is called the Path of Pursuit (Pravrltti) and the other half is called 

Pith of Return (NIvritti). 
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The Philosophical Schools (Darshanas) speak of these Paths (Margasi 
also. According to Manu the object of the Path of Pursuit is threefold, 
Duty, Profit, Pleasure (Dharma, Artha, Kama). In the Second Chapter, 
224th verse, he says, *'Some say that the performance of duty and the 
gathering of riches are 'the good’; some say wealth and sense-enjoyment; 
some duty only. But the well-established truth is that the three together 
make the end of the life of Pursuit.” It might indeed be said that sense- 
pleasure (Kama) alone is the summum bonum for the arc of descent. 
The word means the enjoyment of the senses and the wish for those 
enjoyments. Ail our mind, all our body, Instinctively runs in the 
direction of sense-objects. 

The object of the second half is stated by Manu to be Liberation 
(Moksha). In Ch. VI, verse 35, he says, "Having paid off the three 
debts (deva, pitri and rishirina) the human being should direct the mind 
to Liberation. Not without discharging them in full may he desire 
Moksha. If he does so aspire upwards before due time, he will fall the 
deeper into Matter." It simply means this, that only after pursuit 
renunciation possible. 

On the second and final path we see that Devotion (Bhakti) in the 
sense of yearning after the final good leads to Power (Shakti), and that 
in return to Liberation (Mukti).* 

II. The second fundamental principle that wc have to bear in mind 
In understanding the philosophy of life as enunciated by the ancient 
thinkers and as throwing a flood of light on the subject in hand, is the 
existence of an immutable and changeless law of Cause and Eficot 
popularly called Karma. No human life is isolated. It is the child 
all the lives before it, of the total aggregate of the lives that make up 
the continuing existence of the individual. There is no such thing ns 
chance or as accident. Every event is linked to a preceding cause, to 
following effect. All thoughts, deeds, cricumstances, are causally relate i 
to the past and will causally influence the future. 

This inviolable Law does by no means paralyse human will, nor 
does it deprive a man of his freedom of choice. This good Law work- 
with an unerring precision on all the planes of our being, mental, morn! 
and spiritual. Every living being is subject to it. In the Devi Bhagavata. 
IV, 11, 8, it is said that "All, Brahma and the rest, are under its sovereinii 
rule.” So far as the Prarabdha or the ripe Karma is concerned a m:in 
is helpless, as he cannot possibly alter it. But he can certainly modif> 
his Sanchita-Karma, that which is accumulated, a part of which is seen 
in the tendencies. In regard to the Kriyamana, that which is in course 
of making, he is absolutely free and can shape it in any form he chooses. 
Very great importance is, therefore, attached to Purushakara, Self-effort 


^ The S' ienr'p of Soria] OrgriniHati'^ii by BliuKavan Daa, Letture I. 
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Bhishma’s precious words are still ringing in our ears : Exertion is 
greater than Destiny.” 

It is this Law that makes it possible, nay certain, for us to attain 
anything we earnestly desire. Is this not a sufficient reason for hope and 
joyl^ Does this not stimulate us to strenuous and persistent activity? 
Can there be any greater surety and' guarantee of our success in any 
department of life? 

III. In the light of this law It is easy to see how a man on the path 
of pursuit or on the path of return is capable of achieving anything he 
desires. Those who are treading the path of pursuit and are in search 
for the pleasures of the senses, wealth, health, name and fame, etc., if 
they work in right earnest in the pursuit of their object in view, they 
are sure to attain it in course of time. 

It is now pertinent to ask whether this is a message of hope or of 
despair. Does this not reveal the optimistic aspect of Indian Thought, 
because the Hindus, the Buddhists, and the Jainas alike believe in the 
existence of the Law of Karma? 

IV. One of the most outstanding features of Indian Thought as 
stated by Dr. Miller is the immanence of God and the solidarity of 
man. Man is not a mere particle of dust visible to-day and gone to- 
morrow. Contrary to the Christian doctrine, the Vedic conception of 
man does not find any trace of what is called the original sin in his 
nature. As against this view man is believed to be an Amsa, an essential 
part of God Himself. All schools of Indian Philosophy insist upon the 
Divine nature of man. In the words of the Upanishads, the highest 
product of the human mind, man is the form of being in whom the Self 
and the Nut-Self are balanced. A Jivatma is Ishvara with name and form. 
We read in the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad, ”That Immortal Is hidden by 
existence.” Again in the same Upanishad (I, vi, d) it is said that “Life 
is verily the Immortal. Name and form— mere existence, by these the 
life is concealed.” 

Thus all the Upanishads are unanimous in proclaiming that Jivatma 
in essence shares the Divine characteristics, namely, that it is Sat, Chit 
and Ananda, self-existent, source of all knowledge and blissful in its 
nature. Therefore, by long and steady process of evolution man pro- 
gresses onward and upward endlessly until he realises his oneness with 
the Supreme Self. By virtue of his being Divine in essence he is capable 
of achieving any mental or moral height he himself chooses. 

We are parts of Ishvara limited by name and form, and the part has 
not at first the possibilities, or rather the actualities, of the whole. In 
order that we who are parts may become the whole, we enter into a 
temporary limitation, that therein we may conquer, that therein we may 
be free. Hence this material bondage. In our limited condition, we may 
wonder why we came hither. But none compelled us to come into this 
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universe. We came of our own free will, with Ishvara who willed to 
manifest. And because He willed to manifest we willed also. For we 
are part of Him. As a part we must win our freedom, until in the 
grossest world of matter we shall be as omnipotent, as wise, as we are 
in those supernal regions of our birth, where we know our own divinity 
and our non-separation from Ishvara. 

Srijut Bhagavan Das, in his monumental book. The Science of Peace, 
an exposition of Adhyatma-vidya, has beautifully summed up the height 
to which a man can climb. He says, ‘‘The Jiva that, having reached 
the end of the Pravritti arc of its particular cycle, thus realises the utter 
equality, the utter sameness and identity of all Jivas In the Supreme Self, 
amidst the utter diversity of the Not-Self, cries out at the overpowering 
wonder of it. ‘The beholder seeth it as a marvel, the narrator speaketh 
it as a marvel, and yet after the seeing, speaking and hearing of it, none 
knoweth the complete detail of it.’ (Bhagavad Gita ii, 29). And he also 
cries out at the same time, ‘Where is there despondency, where sorrow, 
unto him who seeth the oneness?’ (Isha Upanishad). He sees that all 
Jivas rise and fall, lower and higher, endlessly, in pseudo-infinite time 
and space and motion. He sees that the Jiva that is a crawling worm 
to-day will be the Ishvara of a great system to-morrow ; and that the Jiva 
that is the Ishvara of a system to-day will descend into deeper densities 
of matter in a greater system to-morrow, to rise to the still larger Ishvara- 
ship of a vaster system in still another Kalpa. (Brihadaranyaka Upanishad, 
I, IV, 10).” 

Further the same author continues and says, ‘‘Knowing all this, he 
knoweth, he cogniseth. Brahman ; and loving all selves as himself, desiring 
their welfare as his own, and acting for their happiness as he laboureth 
for his own, he realiseth and is Brahman. Such an one is truly Mukta, 
free, delivered from all bonds; he knows and is the absolute, the self 
absolved from all the limitations of the Not-Self, the self wherein is 
absolution from all doubt and error, all wants and pains, all fevered 
restlessness and anxious seeking. To him belongs the everlasting peace !” 
Such a high conception of the progress of man is of the very essence of 
all optimistic systems of Indian Thought. The less bound man feels in 
his onward march by the trammels of human limitations, the higher do 
his hopes and aspirations rise. So much so that nothing can ultimately 
arrest or baffle his pursuit, and he may, if he himself chooses to do so, 
rise to the realisation of the highest In himself. 

V. If it were possible to take a general survey of all mankind and 
their hearts we shall not have to wait long before we discover that every 
man, high or low, learned or Ignorant, boy or adult, savage or sage, 
without an exception, is in search of some kind of happiness or pleasure 
in his own way. But the pleasure or happiness that one seeks varies 
not only in kind but also in value, according to his own capacity or his 
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place in evolution. In the words of Sri Krishna, the delights that are 
contact-born, are verily wombs of pain; they have beginning and end, 
not in them may rej'oice the wise. The material enjoyment of life and 
the outer physical world have no permanent value. On the contrary they 
are fleeting and transitory. 

The thoughtful people do not take long to realise that every material 
object is subject to change, and is, therefore, unreal, as compared to the 
real aspect of our existence. 

It is worth our while to seriously reflect and enquire from our own 
selves in our calmer moments whether this earth-life is really capable 
of satisfying us. Cannot we see for ourselves that in the last resort it 
is hollow and unreal? Do the prizes for which we strive content us 
when we have won them? Everything that the earth can give us — 
health, wealth, pleasure, power, success, fame— proves to be either 
transient or illusory. 

Once Gautama, the Buddha, addressing the Bhikkhus remarked, 
"This, O monks, is the sacred truth of suffering. Birth is suffering, old 
age is suffering, death is suffering, to be united with the unloved is 
suffering, to be separated from the loved one is suffering, not to obtain 
what one desires is suffering, in short the fivefold clinging to the earthly 
is suffering.” This is the fourfold truth on which hinges Buddha’s whole 
scheme of life. Let us try to set it forth in other and fewer words : 
(1) Life on earth is full of suffering. (2) Suffering is generated by desire. 
(3) The extinction of desire involves the extinction of suffering. (4) The 
extinction of desire (and therefore of suffering) is the outcome of a 
righteous life.* 

We should not forget in this connection that it is the desire for what 
dees not belong to ”seff'\ the real self, that generates suffering; and the 
reason why such desire generates suffering is that what does not belong 
to the real sel' is impermanent, changeable, perishable, and that imper- 
manence in the object of desire must needs cause disappointment, regret, 
disillusionment, and other forms of suffering to him who desires. The 
impermanence of everything earthly seems to have impressed itself deeply 
on Indian Thought. People live and are content to live, from year to 
year, and even from day to day ; and they regard as permanent things that 
will last unchanged for a few generations or even for a few years. But 
the far-sighted Indian sages, looking backward and forward through vast 
stretches of time, saw that sooner or later everything outward, however 
secure of life it might seem to be, must change and fade and pass away. 
To the Brahmanic thinkers the impermanence of things was a proof of 
their unreality.* 

Buddha could say to his followers, ”What you deem happiness is 
unworthy of the name. There are better things than these in store for 


The Creed of Buddha by Edmond Holmei. 
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you~pare, perfect and real happiness. These will be given to you freely, 
if you will but win them for yourself.” He who could say this (or the 
equivalent of this) had reached the highest conceivable level of optimism. 
Thus what Buddha saw at the heart of the Universe was not the darkness 
of sorrow, suffering and death, but the glory of Nirvana, by which, to 
quote Mr. Edmond Holmes, he meant “a state of ideal spiritual perfec- 
tion, in which the soul, having completely detached itself by the force 
of its own natural expansion from what is Individual, impermanent and 
phenomenal, embraces and becomes one with the Universal, the Eternal, 
and the Real.” In other words ”the essence of Nirvana is the finding 
of the ideal itself, in and through the attainment to oneness, living con- 
scious oneness, with the all and the Divine.” {Creed of Buddha, p. 199). 
Is this a message of pessimism, or of hope and joy of the life eternal that 
is awaiting us? I leave it to you to decide for yourself. 

VI. The knowledge of Brahman as Bliss is the only “end to misery.” 
A remarkable passage in the Taittiriya Upanishad starts from depicting 
the joy of a man, a youth to whom the whole world is full of wealth and 
who is firm and strong and well-disciplined, then this joy of man is multi- 
plied a hundredfold and so on successively through a long list of greater 
and greater joys in geometrical progression, and at last reaches Brahman, 
who “consists of Bliss,” “from whom all words return together with the 
mind, without having comprehended Him.” (li, 8ih and 9th Anuvaka). 
It is the Self who possesses all the powers, whom we should truly desire 
to know. 

The fact that everything external is a mere appearance and the 
reality lies only in spirit is corroborated by F. H. Bradley in these words, 
“Outside of spirit there is not, and there cannot be, any reality, and the 
more that anything is spiritual so much the more it is veritably real.” 
The essential message of Hegel was also to the same effect. “The true 
life,” says Fichte, “lives in the Eternal, it is a whole in every instant, 
the brightest life which is possible at all. The phantom life lives in 
the changing. The phantom life, therefore, becomes an incessant dying. 
It lives in dying.” 

The appeal to the careful consideration of the Eternal Value by 
Hugo Munsterberg, a German thinker, and to the Ultimate Value by 
J. S. Mackenzie in the books bearing the same titles, must be, I dare say, 
familiar to you. Have these Western thinkers while drawing our 
attention to ultimate and abiding state of happiness, through self-realisation, 
been preaching the gospel of gloom and darkness, or bliss and joy un- 
speakable? Does their teaching not coincide with Indian Thought on this 
subject? 

This truth that Brahman is all is the magna charta of intellectual 
freedom. Let a man think, let a man speak ; never mind if he makes 
errors ; further knowledge will lead him on the right path. He cannot 
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ufinder outside the self, for the self Is everywhere. He cannot lose the 
self, for the self is within him. Let the intellect soar as it will, upwards 
and upwards as far as its wings can beat ; still far beyond his power, far 
across its piercing. North, South, East and West, and Zenith and Nadir, 
Hrahman stretches everywhere, the illimitable self. Intellect cannot go 
outside the self, of which it is a manifestation. It cannot, therefore, shake 
the eternal certainty of self-existence.* Hinduism places no fetters on the 
intellect; man may think as long as he can. There is no penalty on 
thought; there is no blasphemy in investigation. There is nothing too 
sacred to be challenged. Brahman is fearless. We are Brahman, how 
then should we fear? 

That is why no one has ever been condemned for and deprived of 
the joy and privilege of intellectual liberty which is every man's birth- 
right by any school of Indian Thought. Does this sound attitude of mind 
point to pessimism? 

Lastly let us bear in mind that there is no system of Philosophical or 
Religious Thought in the world which so distinctly and clearly lays down 
as its object the putting an end to pain by the reaching of Brahman who 
is Bliss as the Indian Thought does. Says Svetasvatara Upanishad : 
“I'ntil man is able to roll up the ether as leather, there will be no end 
I • misery except through the knowing of God." 

So again Sri Krishna teaches : ''That should be known by the name 
Ilf Yoga, this disconnection from the union with pain.*’ And again, 
“Supreme Joy is for this Yogi whose mind is peaceful, whose passion 
nature is calmed, who is sinless and of the nature of the Eternal.** In 
the sublime words of one of the Upanishads, "where is then grief, where 
delusion, for him who hath seen the oneness ?'’t 


NEWS AND REPORTS 

Swami Madhavananda Sails for U. S. A. 

Onr readers tire aware of the passing a\va_v of Swami 
i’raka.slian.Tnda who was in charge of the San Francisco Vedanta Centre. 
Since that melancholy event tlic iiieinl^crs of the Vedanta Society have 
liccn asking fur another sanmasin of the Order from India to <iccupy 
bis place. Swami Madhavananda, the President of the Mayavati Advaita 
Ashrania has accordingly been put in charge of the Vedanta work at 
San I'lanri.sco. A.*; President of the .\dvaita .Vshraina for the last eight 
years lie has shown great al>ility, .nid «hiring this period the institution 
slinwed remarkable progre.ss in all tleparlments. We wish him similar 
success in his new sphere of activity and hope his presence will give a 
fresh impetus to the Vedanta wi>rk in California. Swami V ireswaranaiida, 
one of his colleagues has succeeded him as the President of the Mayavati 
Afivaita Ashrama. 

• Knmiila Lectnm by Dr. Annie IVsant, pp. 3!. 

t Rnad At the DenaroB acnion of the Indian PhiUwopliiral Consreas. 
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Sri fUmkrltkaa V«dA-VUIjalaija 

We have received a gratifying report of the Sri Ramkrishna Veda- 
Vidyalaya from the Gadadhar Ashram, Bhawanipnr, Calcntta, one of 
the centres of the Ramkrishna Order. The Vidyalaya was started in 
the Febmaiy of the last year with tlie object of teaching the Vedas 
and other Hindu scriptures. It received slight monetary belp from 
some interested gentlemen and engaged an eminent scholar of NySya 
in September. In December last, in order to secure a better foundation 
of the school, it was decided that a committee consisting of some monks 
of the Order and a few representatives of the public should be formed 
with Prof. Snrendranath Das Gupta, author of Indian Philosophy, as 
president. Accordingly, the proposed committee held its first meeting 
on the 9th January last, presided over by Prof. Das Gupta and decided 
that at present greater attention should be paid to the study of 
the Vedanta and other philosophies and the Bhagavatam and other 
Pnranas, and that the study of the Samhita portions of the Vedas 
would be undertaken when and if earnest students came forward. The 
aim of the school is not only to teach the Vedic scriptures and philo- 
scabies to students, but also to spread their teachings among the 
general public. 

It was the earnest desire of Swanii Vivekananda that our ancient 
scriptures, especially the Vedic literature, should be made widely 
known among the Hindus, and in particular, the Bengalees, 'riii' 
Veda-Vidyalaya is an earnest effort towards the realisation of that 
noble desire. We do hope that the public will render their earnest 
help to this infant institution. 

The R. K. Mission Students* Home, Madras 

The report of Sri Ramakrishna Mission Students* Home, Madras, 
for the year 1926 was issued as usual on the zst of January. The number 
of boarders at the end of the year was 222, of whom 25 were college 
students, 79 studied in the Residential High School and 20 in the Indus- 
trial Schools. The internal management was mostly in the hands of 
the boys, and they did their work to a perfection which evoked entliusias- 
tic praises from all visitors. Religions classes were regularly held and 
due attention was paid to the physical exercise of the boys. 

The Residential High School has been eminently successful; 16 out 
of 17 boys sent up for public examination were placed in the eligible 
list. To quote the words of the Dist. Educational Officer, Madras, *‘it 
is doubtful whether there is another school in Madras where boys have 
such splendid opportunities to study.** 

The mechanical engineering workshop was extended during the year 
at a coat of Rs. 4,326. 

As regards finance, the total receipts towards recurring expenses were 
Ra. 45,607-23-1 and total disbursements Rs. 45,294-zz. Rs. 37,216-13-6 
were added during the year to the Permanent Endowment Fund. 

The Home appeals to the public for generous help in developing its 
Industrial Section and strengthening the Permanent Endowment Fund. 
Contributions may be sent to Secy., Sri Ramakrishna Mission Students* 
Home, Mylapore, Madras. 




WV>'' 



bwami Sfiradananda. 






Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 

— ^WAMZ VlVSKANANZIA. 


VOL. XXXII. SEI^TEMBER, 1927. 


MAHASAMADHI 

It is with a heart overwhelmed with grief that we have 
to announce that Swami Saradanaiida, the Secretary of the 
Rainakrishna Mission entered into Mahasamadhi on the 19th 
August at 2-34 a.m. The melancholy event took place at the 
Ashrama at Mukherjee Lane, Calcutta, where he was on the 
6th ultimo attacked with apoplexy which ultimately ended 
fatally. 

Swami Saradananda was one of those direct disciples, who 
at the sacred call of Sri Ramakrishna gave up the world and 
devoted their whole life to fulfil and spread the message of 
their Master. He came in contact with Sri Ramakrishna in the 
year 18S2, and was one of the organisers of the Ramakrishna 
Mission, having been throughout its secretary from the very 
beginning. 

The early life spent in severe austerities, later in obedience 
to the desire of Swami Vivekananda he applied himself to work 
and showed how the teachings of the Gita can be practicalised 
in the modern age. For whoever came in contact with the 
Swami, could find in him a living example of 
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steady in wisdom). Calm and quiet, 'resting in the Self,* 
though belonging ever to a higher plane of existence he could 
bestow his best thoughts on solving the minutest problems of 
the Mission unruffled and undisturbed and never has anyone 
seen his tranquility lost. Wlioevcr observed this aspect of his 
character, would be forced to feel that behind the surface of the 
life he outwardly lived, there was a deeper life whose depth 
the whole world could not fathom. 

To the public Swami Saradananda was known only as an 
organiser of social service and philanthropic activities. But to 
many, the spring from which his actions flowed was unknown. 
Newspaper readers did hardly know that hundreds of persons 
would look to him for the solace of their life — mundane and 
spiritual, and many a wearied soul would find rest under his 
feet who now feel like orphans at his passing away. To many 
he had been the life and soul, and his passing away has been 
much more than death to themselves. 

May He who lias made us heavy laden and forlorn change 
our deep woes into great courage and strength so that we may 
go forward in life with a firm determination to incorporate 
at least a particle of the ideal, the great Swami lived. 

Om Shantih I Om Shantih ! ! Om Shaiilih ! ! ! 


REMINISCENCES OF THE HOLY MOTHER 

Kecx)rded by a Disciple 

I had the privilege of seeing the Holy ^lother for the first 
time in 1907. During the rainy season of the next year I went 
to visit her for the second time. I reached Jayrainbati* where 
she was living at that time, at 10-30 in the morning. After 
I had made by devoted olicisance at her feet, she asked me : 
“Are you a pupil of M. ?“ 

“No, Mother,” I replied, “but I often go to him.” 

“Is he well ? Did you meet him lately ?” 


• Mother’s native village in the ISankura district of Bi*ngal. 
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'*Yes, he is well. I saw him some eight days back.” 

When I was taking my night meal, Mother enqtiired if 
1 was staying at home. ”Yes, Mother, I am,” I said in reply. 

had recently passed through a catastrophe, — 1 had been 
seriously ill. And then came marriage.” 

Mother. — ^Are you married already ? 

Myself. — ^Yes, Mother. 

Mother. — How old is the bride? 

Myself. — About thirteen years. 

Mother. — ^W'hatcvcr has been is for your good. It is no 
use worrying now. 

Myself. — M. had forbidden me to marry. 

Mother. — Ah ! has he not himself sufiFcrcd much in the 
householder’s life ! — that is why he dissuaded you. 

Myself. — The householder’s life is full of troubles. One 
loses one’s manhood in that life. 

Mother. — Quite true. It is full of the clamours for money. 

^lyself. — And also of suffering. 

Mother. — Hut the Master has also his householder devotees. 
Do not be cast down. 

I remained silent. 

Mother. — My brothers also are married. 

Myself. — Did you permit them to marry ? 

Mother. — What else could I do? The Master used to say 
that worms that live and thrive in dirt will die if they are kept 
in a rice pot. . . And the nieces now-a-days do not serve their 
uncles as carefully as we did in our days. 

Myself.— Everything is changing by and by. 

Mother. — For instance, formerly I could not kill even an 

ant ; but now I sometimes give a blow even to a cat 

The Master said, ”Do this and also that.” He would say, 
‘“Thou,* ‘Thou,’ After long and great suffering, man learns 
to say, ‘Thou,’ ‘Thou*.”* 

Do not fear. \\"hat if you are married? She also will 
prove spiritual through the Master’s will. May be she acquired 
merits in her former birth. The Master used to say, “Avidyi 


* i.c., man learns complete self-surrender to God. 
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is more powerful than Vidy8.** That is to say, Avidya has 
infatuated the whole world. 

• • • • • 

In the morning of the 20th April, 1919, at about 10 o’clock, 
Manindra, Satu and Narayana (the last a gentleman from 
Madras) went to salute the Mother at the Jagadamba Ashrama 
at Koalpara in the Bankura district, (Bengal), where she had 
been staying for the last one month. There are two Ashramas 
at Koalpara, one for men and another for ladies. Mother was 
staying at the latter. 

Mother’s grandson, — son of her niece, Maku, — was seriously 
ill of Diphtheria at Jayrambati, some five miles off from 
Koalpara. Baikuntha Maharaj was treating him. Mother was 
very anxious for the child. 

After they had made their obeisance, the talk began on her 
ailing grandson. 

Narayana said : “Mother, he will come round through your 
blessings.” 

Mother replied with folded palms : “Through the Master’s 
blessings.” 

Satu. — ^He (Narayana) has done much for Maku’s son. 

Mother. — Yes, he is a good man. He sent for medicine 
from Calcutta and spent money. Who would have done so 
much if he had not been here? 

Narayana. — am but an instrument of the Master. He is 
making me act like a tool in his hands. 

Mother. — ^The Master said : “Those who have, measure 
out ; those who have not, take his name.”* 

Narayana. — Is it necessary to do the washing ceremony at 
the time of Japa ? 

Mother. — Yes ; if you are in your house, you must do 
dsana and dchamana.* But when you travel, it is enough if 
you simply repeat his name. 

Narayana. — ^Only his name! Not the maniram} 

Mother. — Yes, also the mantram, of course. But then a 
single utterance of the Lord’s name is as effective as a million 

* That is, those who are rich should make charities, etc. 

seating oneself. >4 cfiatnana= washing mouth and^ other 
limbs. These are preliminaries of ritualistic worship, consisting of 
some symbolical practices indicating 6rm sitting and steadiness and 
physical purification. 
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repetitions of it, if you do it with a steady, concentrated mind. 
What is the use of repeating milUon times with an absent mind?, 
Vou must do this whole-heartedly. Then only you can deserve 
his grace. 

Narayana. — ^Is what I am doing enough ? Or do I need to 
do anything more? 

Mother. — Go on with what you are doing. You are blessed 
already. 

Narayana. — It is said that the Lord grants man his vision 
if he calls on him sincerely even for two or three days. I have 
been calling on him for so many days. Why do I not see him ? 

Mother. — Yes, you will see him. The words of Siva and 
of the Master cannot be in vain. The Master said to Surendra : 
“Those who have money, give it away. Those who have not, 
take his name.’* If you cannot do even this, then surrender 
j'ourself to him. It is enough if you only remember that you 
have some one — (Go<l) — who is your father or mother, to look 
after you. 

Narayana. — I fully believe it since you say so. 

The devotees saluted the Mother again. Narayana laid his 
head on her feet and Mother blessed him by laying her hand 
on his head. 

(To be continued) 


THE FUTURE OF INDIAN WOMEN .. , 

By the Editor 


Tlie iiiotlicr’s licart, the hero's will, 

The sweetness of the southern breeze, 

I'lie sacred charm and strciijrth that dwell 
On Aryan altars, flaming, free,— 

All these be yours, and many more. 

No ancient soul could dream before 

Swami Vivekananda 

Is it true that feminine psychology and abilities are 
essentially different from masculine? There are those both in 
the East and in the West who believe them to be so and insist 
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therefore also on a difference of duties. Hindu thought seems 
to partially concur with this view. Western feminism how- 
ever has sought to annul this view-point by a practical demons- 
tration of the equality of the sexes in all fields of life ; and it 
must be admitted that its efforts have been considerably 
successful. Equality however is not yet proved. The Western 
opinion is yet divided on the point. And the crucial question 
has been asked : "Has woman profited by what equality she 
has achieved? Is she happier than before?" An Italian lady 
writing in Current History (New York) says : "Yes, woman 
has to-day the vote, glory, power, independence, often has 
wealth, freedom to do what she pleases ; but she docs not have 
love and affection, none to think of her and of whom she can 
think ; she is alone, alone and desolate . . . ." The writer 
believes that the essential quest of a woman’s life is to love 
and be loved, and love is based on altruism and unselfishness 
and "is related to sentiment, not to intellect." She therefore 
thinks that feminism which is pre-eminently intellectual in 
outlook cannot bring happiness and contentment to woman. 
The writer’s opinion is certainly worthy of respect, because 
she holds an honourable position as an author and one of her 
books, The Soul of Woman, recently excited sensational 
interest in Europe. 

Yet, feminism has accomplished much that is useful. 
The old limitations that so tightly gripped the soul of woman 
have been relaxed ; and women are happier and more capable 
than before through this movement. It is ridiculous to believe 
that Western women would ever like to go back to their old 
domestic and social position. 

In India also the necessity of a similar readjustment is 
being keenly felt. But our problem is fortunately easier and 
clearer than the Western. A superficial view of our womankind 
may belie this happy estimation. But it is nevertheless a fact. 
It is true that our women have lived during the last 
several centuries within purely domestic grooves, though 
exceptions showing wonderful intellectual and practical 
capacities have not been rare. But with characteristic high 
idealism India has always granted her absolute freedom in the 
domain of religion. There women stand on the same level 
with men. A woman can, like any man, renounce the world 
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and take to the life of renunciation and enjoy the freedom that 
it implies. This fact is extremely significant. For it is the 
recognition that men and women are ultimately only spiritual 
beings and that their fulfilment lies in the realisation of their 
spiritual nature. That means that the differences of sex, 
psychology or capacity are relative and inessential, that to love 
and to be loved, as the aforesaid writer maintains, is not the 
ultimate aim of a woman’s life, but to regain her spiritual being, 
and that the apparent differences of life and outlook between 
men and women (which arc natural and cannot be ignored) 
should be utilised by making them the pathways to spiritual 
self-realisation. It is this fact, proved by the experience of 
millenniums of Hindu histerx' that makes our task of social and 
domestic readjustment regarding women easier and clearer. We 
may boldly go forward and welcome any reform and innovation 
provided the new steps are towards the recognised spiritual ideal 
of India. 

Hut ideas in order to actualisc tlimsclves have always to 
fight their way on. Dust and clamour fill the sky and mistrust 
and confusion the mind of men. It is no wonder that women’s 
movements in India have not a smooth passage. We arc net 
ill a position to speak of other provinces, but Bengal is dis^ 
cussing the social and domestic values with some heat. The 
Bengali periodical literature is full of the conflict of the old 
and the new. Women themselves are discussing their present 
position and claiming new rights. But the public mind does not 
seem to have truly envisaged the coming changes. There is 
too mucli distrust of the new conditions in the minds of our 
men and much confusion of thought. It is absolutely necessarv’ 
in order to avoid future complications and impediments to 
progress that wc should know the trend of things and wait with 
friendly minds to welcome the future. It may be helpful 
therefore if we dwell on the general outline of the problem and 
try to find an angle «)f vision from which the changing features 
of our domestic and social life may be seen to hannonise with 
our eternal ideals. 

To our mind, all the different problems of Indian women 
arc reducible to two fundamental problems: (i) What should 
be her attitude towards physical and intellectual life? That is 
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to say, should these be circumscribed within the domestic limits 
as at present or should she come out of this limited sphere and 
take her place alongside of man in all departments of life, 
social, cultural, economic and political? (a) What will be her 
attitude towards marriage ? Must all women marry ? And 
those who would marry, what would be the significance of their 
marriage vow? Does it require changes from its present one- 
sidedness and inexorability? What is the ultimate value of 
Sali-dharma ? Is the wife’s to be an unquestioning service and 
allegiance to the husband, without the expectation of any 
return ? Or would it be mere co-partnership, involving mutual 
rights and duties, such as married life in the West is tending 
to be? These are the two fundanicntal questions. All other 
problems are but details. 

Reformers often forget that the success of their altruistic 
ventures does not depend always on their enthusiasm, however 
pure their motive and correct their proposition may be. Human 
life is too intractable a material to yield easily to extraneous 
cajoling. Like other facts of nature, human life and character 
also have their laws of being and nioveinent. Just as we have 
to recognise and bow to its inexorable laws i»i our treatment 
with the inanimate nature, even so in our dealings with human 
beings wc have to take into account his raw nature and its 
ways. Of course man differs from other creatures in not 
yielding passively to nature but seeking to transmute it into 
an ideal form. This new element, idealism, is the peculiar 
distinct of man. All the same, the realities of life, as 
distinguished from the ideal element, arc too powerful to he 
safely ignored. By realities and nature wc mean those original 
tendencies and desires which pertain directly to our physical 
and biological existence and which we mould and control in 
order to realise an ideal life. But sudden bends are not possible 
in nature. Too much restraint proves dangerous in the long 
run. Man loses the buoyancy of life and becomes dull and 
dead. This is the danger of excessive idealism. Man either 
succumbs to death cjt flares up in sudden revolt. A reformer 
therefore has to take into careful consideration the facts of 
human nature and must not coerce them into his ideal form. 
Time is an important factor in reform and progress. 
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Besides, the basic facts of life are not an unchanging 
quantity. The raw materials that constitute human nature arq 
being constantly replenished with the passing and changing; 
of times. New ideas, aspirations and powers are coming un- 
consciously into our life from some unknown deeps. They 
originate from a source of which our conscious life-activity is 
but the surface and an efflorescence. Man has no hold on this 
primal origin. When the changes come we can only accept 
them as inevitable. Therefore the dogged obstinacy of the 
ultra-conservative is also as futile as the ovcr/.ealous activity, 
of the reformers. Both are perhaps as foolish as if two parties 
were to argue wheth.er they should or should not have winter^ 
after autumn. Just as the changes of the year’s seasons do not 
depend on anybody’s likes or dislikes, in the same way the 
changes of h\iman society are independent of the zeal of the 
reformers and the oijstinacy of the orthodox. Wisdom lies in 
recognising the inevitable and calmly welcoming it. Therefore 
we must prepare for the changes that are coming surely and 
steadily on in the outlook of our women. It is no use crying 
them down. 

Are there signs of any such inevitable changes coming over 
our womankind ? It refpiircs no prophetic vision to answer in 
the afrjrmalivc. The signs are quite apparent. Our women 
will no longer remain shut up within the narrow precincts of 
Jie purely domestic life. The wider life is calling them, and 
ior good or for evil, they must respond to it. For one thing, 
reason is against the old system. W^oman is also a human 
being. She also is, like man, endowed with intellectual powers 
and practical capacities. It is natural therefore that these 
faculties .should require use and exercise, and the domestic life 
doe.s not offer sufficient scope for them. Reason dictates that 
freedom is the birthright of every being. Woman cannot be 
defrauded of it even for a pious end. Secondly, the present 
economic condition of our people is making it increasingly 
necessary that even our women should become earning members 
of the family. This new economic factor cannot but induce 
vital changes in the life of women. Thirdly, so long as the 
ways of Western social life were unknown, the galling sense 
of limitation did not irritate our womankind. Contrast makes 
us happy or unhappy. And a comparison of Western and 
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Eastern Ttromen was inevitable. Our women cannot easily 
dismiss the Western view-point and the value of the solid 
improvements that Western feminism has brought about. There 
can be no doubt that they need to be improved a great deal 
and secure the many physical and intellectual advantages that 
Western women enjoy. It is clear therefore what should be 
the answer to our first question. There must be an increasing 
participation by our women in the social, intellectual, economic 
and political life of the country. It is best we be prepared 
for this. It is not that we arc to force these changes on them. 
On the other hand let us hope that the new developments would 
be indirect, silent and organic, for sudden changes always miss 
their purpose and create unnecessary heat. But when the 
changes do come, may we readily accede to and facilitate them. 

What is wanted in this connection is that we should change 
our idea of female education. The highest function of education 
is the purification of motives and emotions. To feel truly and 
correctly is the highest product of culture. The culture of emo- 
tions and their control and refinement is tlierefore the primary 
object of education. One that feels truly also acts truly and all 
knowledge must justify itself ultimately in correct action. We 
know that mere knowledge is not the direct spring of action. It 
is feeling. But feeling is only half of man, however essential. 
The practical life which being atrophied brings about ultimately 
also emotional downfall, requires that we should a1sf> Umrn to 
use our mind and limbs effectively. The mind must he cultured 
and so also the senses. The education of our women has 
hitherto lain mainly in emotional training, hhnotional educa- 
tion by its very nature can but be indirect. Through unselfish 
and patient service, sweet lovingness, and especially through 
following the glorious traditions of our exalted wifehood and 
motherhood, this education has continued even up to this day 
with unabated vigour. This has up till now saved our woman- 
kind and ourselves. The nation’s entire energy seems to have 
been devoted to the maintenance of our women’s noble tradi- 
tions unimpaired through ages. And surely India can be proud 
of having produced some of the finest flowers of womanhood. 
But as we have seen, this was yet a partial education. It 
generally lacked the intellectual and practical aspects. These 
must now be added. Tlie changing times require it. 
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Here the question may be naturally a^ed : **Will not the 
intellectual and practical tendency of life take away from the 
emotional richness and refinement of our women? Will not 
this be more a loss than a gain ?" The answer that promptly 
rises to our lips is : ‘'Whether it be a gain or loss, it must 
come about. The fiat has gone forth. We can but bow to it.” 
But of course we need not be so pessimistic. The apprehen- 
sion is groundless. It may be that the future women will be 
rich in different emotions than at present. The outstanding 
characteristic of our women is their ideal wifehood. The ided 
of Sati-dharma is the very core of their being. To them their 
husbands are God himself, and all the adoration of their rich 
heart they lay at the feet of this God. It may be that the 
changes that are coming on may take away somewhat from the 
channs of this ideal. Husbands will probably miss this 
worshipful attitude of their wives. But would that be necessarily 
a loss? 

What is vSati-dharma ? It is one aspect of the Hindu ideal 
of the spiritualisation and deification of every being. The 
ultimate object of Sati-dhanna is purely spiritual. The wife 
seeks constaiitl}^ to look upon and realise her husband as the 
Divine himself. Her daily ministrations to her husband and 
hi.s family are sacramental to her. Her life is a continued act 
of worship. That is why when the husband dies, she docs 
not set up his picture on the altar of worship. The worship 
of the eternal God which while the husband was living was 
being done through him, becomes now direct and immediate. 
She gives herself to purely spiritual life, to contemplation, 
meditation and worship of her chosen Divine Ideal. She does 
n(»t feel any break between the life of the wdfe and of the widow. 
vSati-dharma is thus only one of the ways of spiritual self- 
realisation. It is only a means to a higher end and need not 
therefore be binding on all. Other women may justly take to 
other means of Self-realisation. Besides it must not be forgotten 
that the awakening of the intellectual life and the realism of 
practical life will not be without their bearing on the emotional 
ideal of Sati-dharma. Sati-dharma is an essentially emotional 
practice, a training of the heart. The Sati docs not question 
the V rth of her husband. He may be to other eves a worth- 
less man But the Sati overcome.^ the apparent hy seeing the 
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deeper truth, the Sdf, the God that is in him, who is ever pure^ 
infinite, eternal and almighty. Before this dazzling vision, the 
consciousness of his apparent limitations dies away. It may 
be that this vision is not real to all Hindu wives. But the 
attempt to realise it is always there. The nature of the intellect 
however is to militate against the ways of the heart. It raises 
questions. It drags the heart’s inmost longings into the wider 
relationships of outer things. It seeks to systematise the inner 
and outer worlds into a united whole. The heart wants to 
forget the external in the absorption of a single love-emotion. 
When our women will become intellectual, this conflict must 
tell on the emotionalism of Sati-dharma and impair it to a certain 
extent. Husbands will no longer be Gods. Their drawbacks 
will come in for keener remarks and more drastic treatment. 
They will be made to fit in with the intellectual ideals of their 
wives. The same results will also follow from cultivating 
practical aptitudes. 

But let us confess here that our forecast may not after all 
be correct. It is also quite ]x>ssible that in spite of all intellec- 
tualism and practicality, women will remain as intensely 
emotional and adoring as ever. The present tendencies of 
Westeni feminism indicate that. It is an apt remark which 
says that a woman ahva^^s wants a home and a family, a field 
to satisfy the hunger of her heart. Ellen Key notes two ideals, 
two directions of the \voman movement, the secfuid of which 
she approves: “The older programme reads, ‘Full ecpiality 
with man.’ In the ‘state of the future* both sexes shall have 
the same duty of work and the same protection of work, while 
the children are reared in state institutions. The movement 
in the other direction purposes to win back the wife to the 
husband, the mother to the children, and, thereby, the home 
to all.” 

From what has been said of Sati-dharma it must not be 
concluded that in its purely emotional form it has no moral 
effect on husbands. Nothing so tells on man as the adoration 
of a sincere loving soul. One almost becomes what one’s 
beloved thinks and wishes oneself to be. This is the alchemy 
of love. Hindu husbands bear innumerable testimony to the 
efficacy of Sati-dharma. \Vc arc led to make these remarks 
in view of certain perverted views we have .seen publicly dis- 
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cussed, sometimes by women themselves. They seem to look 
upon Sati-dhanna as a sort of alavety imposed on women by 
Hindu orthodoxy. The abuses of an ideal must not be made 
the standard by which to judge it. It is true there are wife- 
beating husbands, and that wives often bear patiently the 
torments of their husband, in steadfast faith to their ideal. But 
taken all together, this ideal has not been productive of less 
good than any other conjugal ideal of the world. If the 
ultimate effect is beneficial, what is the harm of being a little 
patient? The wife may, with all honour to herself, stoop to 
conquer. Surely one party must bear, if conjugal life is to 
be happy and successful. We cannot, again, too strongly 
deprecate the mentality that decries Sati-dharma in order to 
have it replaced by a debasing and debilitating frivolous life. 
We have no right to destroy unless we also build at least to 
the same measure. India’s one safeguard is that its faith in the 
ultimate end of existence is unalienable, bom as it is of direct 
knowledge and experience. All social changes therefore pertain 
only to means. These changes are easily judged by their 
capacity to lead to the realisation of the eternal spiritual goal. 
Arc the critics of Sati-dharma finding other effective ways of 
spiritual self-realisation for our women ? Then they are on the 
right path. Or do they seek to escape the rigours of this noble 
ideal in order to waste themselves away in temporal passions? 
Then they are condemned. For Indian women as well as men, 
there cannot be any rose-strewn path. Whatever path is chosen, 
old or new, the journey must always be uphill. The ideal must 
never be lowered. Only new paths to the summit may be 
discovered. 

The answer to the second question is therefore apparent. 
There will be changes in the marriage ideal. Sati-dharma will 
remain. But the married life may also be conceived as only 
faithful companionship, the spiritual idealism of the wife having 
shifted its centre of gravity to other spheres of life. Conse- 
quently also there will be many who will find in the celibate 
life a fitter instrument for the attainment of their life’s ideal. 
For this is an excellent path to Self-realisation, giving as it 
does greater opportunities for concentration of powers. 

We have presented this outline of forecasts from the 
evidences of the changing circumstances. We do not find any- 
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dung to be afraid of in them. Of course these will mean a 
profound change in the ouHook our women. But the change 
will certainly be for the better. We have mentioned before 
that the great changes in society come from the deptha of the 
world’s soul. They are not under any man’s control. But 
man’^ duty, though from one view-point is only silent sub- 
mission to them, is also from another view-point a strenuous 
struggle for readjustment. Human progress is a continuous 
struggle between the real and the ideal. Man constantly 
struggles to bring the real under the control of his ideal. The 
motive power of the struggle is not wholly derived from the 
consciousness of the ideal, but also from an innate desire to 
maintain the continuity of social and cultural traditions. 
Society is lost when traditions die away. It is through the 
channel of living traditions undergoing needed modifications 
with the change of circumstances that humanity seems to draw 
the sap of life from the inner depths of reality. 

The present opposition to and distrust of the oncoming 
changes in the status of women are really due to a failure to 
find out the link between the old and the coming new. The 
Hindu is apparently afraid of novelties. But the moment they 
are shown to be a corollary of his ancient principles, he welcomes 
them gladly and confidently, however radical in character they 
may be. The student of Hindu sociology may have noted 
what important part some Sanskrit verses play in Hindu reform 
movements. Iswar Ch. Vidyasagar sought for scriptural sanc- 
tion before he launched forth his widow-remarriage campaign. 
All Hindu prophets and reformers have based their new gospel 
on the old scriptures. The idea was to maintain the continuity 
of traditions. And we believe that it is not difficult to show 
that the new ideals of our women are but implications of our 
ancient principles. We hold that the present women move- 
ments are only a return from the Pauranika ideals of life to the 
Vedic ideals. 

Our social and spiritual life have hitherto been in the tight 
grip of the Pauranika ideals. In every department of life, not 
merely in relation to women, we are trying to revert to the 
Vedic ideals. We do not mean to say that the Pauranika ideals 
are wrong and that our life, national and individual, for the 
last several centuries have been a waste and a blunder. What 
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we mean is. that we were sidetracked by them from the main 
line of progress. But it has not been necessarily a loss. We 
have been as a consequence much enriched by spiritual 
experience and accession of various cultural and racial elements 
to the Mother Church. It was also necessary and inevitable. 
When the extreme liberalism of Buddha’s teachings opened the 
gate wide for all and sundry to come into the fold of Hinduism, 
it was necessary that the newly admitted creeds, mostly crude, 
should be given free scope to grow and assimilate the funda- 
mentals of the Hindu religion and culture. This necessitated 
the emphasising of personal ideals in religion. This is the 
origin of the Puranas. The Vcdic ideal emphasises the 
impersonal and basic truths of spiritual life. The Pauranika 
ideal introduces variations. The one is direct in the process 
it proiK>scs for Self-realisation. The other proposes many 
indirect and perhaps easier processes. The Vedas enunciate 
the true nature of the Self and asks one to realise it directly, 
by shedding all false knowledge and desires. The Puranas 
concede that it is not always easy for the common mind to 
respond to this strong call, nor are all temperaments suited to 
the high impersonal ideal. It therefore proposes to yield to 
the demands of the common mind for the sweets of life, and 
by asking it to spiritualise them, gradually raises it along a 
wider curve to the transcendental ideal. This call for the 
spiritualisation of the common experiences and desires of life 
is peculiar to the Puranas. Of course the Vcdic statement 
that all is Brahman warrants and furnishes the basis for such 
spiritualisation. Sati-dharma is one of the various ways of 
spiritualisation. The husband is sought hereby to be spiri- 
tualised. The indirect processes of the Puranas have thus 
brought the practice of spirituality, and not merely rituals, 
nearer to the masses. But the one great drawback of the 
Pauranika religion is that it has almost made us forget that 
this indirectness in spiritual practice is not necessary for those 
who can take directly to the Truth, and that the personal ideals 
and whatever pertain to them are not absolute but are justified 
to the extent they conduce to the realisation of the impersonal 
Vedic ideal. We have been led to confuse the means for the 
end. And hence all these narrownesses and weaknesses in 
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fioGial and religioua life and the lack of that breadth and 
power of vision which is characteristic of the Upanishads. 

The call has now come and the changing circumstances 
of the world need that we go bade to the impersonal strength- 
giving ideas and ideals of the Vedas. The intermediate 
experiences and acquisitions of the Pauranika age have enriched 
us greatly and disclosed deeper meaning in the Vedic teachings. 
In the Vedic ideal alone we shall find the requisite strength 
for and the rationale of our present and future development. 
Thus our women also shall again go to the Vedic ideal. The 
Vedic ideal declares that everyone^ man or woman, is pure 
spirit, beyond all qualifications of body and mind, sexless, 
impersonal. The soul of woman has felt the inspiration of 
this impersonal ideal. Women too must realise themselves as 
spirit. They also must learn to feel themselves as pure self, 
untrammelled by the consciousness of sex, and act and live 
in the glory and dignity of the Self. The Pauranika Sati- 
dharma is only one of the processes of realising that Self. But 
it does not matter which ways we take to, provided we get rid 
of the delusion that makes us think ourselves as body and 
mind. The Vedas declare that the constant remembrance and 
thinking of oneself as pure spirit makes one overcome delusion 
and know the Truth. So, not only shall women have, on the 
authority of the Vedas, the free choice of means for Self- 
realisation, but shall also feel every moment the dignity of 
spiritual selfhood that confers unwonted purity, strength and 
sweetness on the human mind. No man or woman whatever 
the life he or she chooses, be it domestic or public, can, being 
inspired by this ideal, ever feel or act in any undignified way. 
Life will be for women as for men fuller and nobler. Let us 
therefore confidently and fearlessly acclaim the future, crowned 
as it is with the light of the Vedic ideals. 


OOD, SOUL AND MATTER 

By Sw.\mi Sharvananda 

^ From very early days of history, human mind has been 
tr3^g to unravel the mysteries of these three fundamental 
principles, — God, soul and matter. In fact man’s very progress 
depended upon the discovery of their truths from behind the 
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veil that hides the face of Reality. Investigation has been 
carried on along different lines, and the results achieved have 
been highly beneficial to mankind. Religion was and is busy 
knowing the true nature of God. Philosophy with its branches 
of psychology and ontology has been trying to know the true 
nature of the soul. And science is still busily investigating 
into the constitution of matter. 

The relations between these lines of investigation are 
sometimes misunderstood. We often think that the truths of 
religion and philosophy, i.e., those relating to God and soul 
have no relation to the truths that science tries to find out. 
But this estimation is not true. The present is an age of 
synthesis. Modern science and the different branches of human 
knowledge, probing deep into the mysteries of nature and life, 
are slowly discovering a common unity amidst their apparent 
varieties. It has thus become easy for us to synthesise the 
truths of religion, the truths of philosophy and the truths of 
science. 

Nor is it correct to think that religion or God is a mere 
luatler of faith and cannot be proved on rational grounds. The 
IMipular mind assumes the existence of an insurmountable barrier 
l)etween religion and science. But the advanced knowledge 
of man docs not think so any more. Every knowledge is now 
being subjected to the strict .scrutiny of reason. Mere faith 
often bia.ses inference and odours judgment. We shall here 
try to .study the fundamental ]ninciplcs of God, soul and matter 
from a purely rational view-point. 

MATTER 

W’e shall first take up matter. It is best and easiest to 
start with the gross, and of the three aforesaid principles, 
matter is assuredly the grasses!, being concrete and tangible. 
Lei us take the instance of a table. \Ve perceive the table so 
clearly and find it S(i gro.ss and concrete and so very real that 
were we to declare that it docs not exist and is a fiction of our 
brain, all w*)uld laugh at us and think us as fit objects for a 
lunatic asylum. But sncli in fact it is. For what is a table 
really ? According to niodern science it is only a vision imposed 
upon a group of carbon compound nudeculcs. These molecules 
arc revolving r(»uiid each <dhcr like the planets of the s«dar 
sy.steni. Tlie molecules arc made up of tiny atoms of certain 
elements such as <ixygeu, hydrogen, carbon, etc., and these 
atoms themselves are made up very fine particles of energy 
called electrons and protons. A proton is the centre round 
which a number of electrons revolve in order to constitute an 
J'tom. Some .scicnti.sts g(^ fiirlhcr and say that electrons are 
so many vortices of one imponderable substance called ether. 
3 
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Such is the analysis of matter according to modern science and 
so far as it goes it is no doubt good and correct. But when 
we seek to rationalise these scientific conclusions, we are faced 
• with great difficulties ; we find ourselves involved in contradic- 
tions and absurdities. A time was when matter and energy 
were considered different entities, and matter itself was thought 
to be composed of mutually independent elements. These old 
theories are now no longer respected. It is now accepted that 
matter and energy are essentially one. What we call matter, 
or atoms or molecules, are but different forms of the same 
energy. And matter is fundamentally one. But even this 
advanced view does not help us out of philosophical difficulties. 

Let us take for instance the atomic theory of matter, that 
matter is made up of fine atcmis or electrons ; that is to say, the 
corpuscular theory of matter, that matter is constituted of 
corpuscles which are elemental in their nature. These 
corpuscles cannot be broken into finer particles ; they are the 
smallest indivisible particles. If we break a table and reduce 
it to the subtlest particles conceivable, then those .subtle 
particles would be the finest state of matter. Those corpuscles, 
or atoms or eketrons or whatever we may call them, are 
therefore devoid of magnitude or length, breadth and thickness, 
for, any substance having magnitude ought to be divisible. To 
say that they are irreducible is to maintain that they liave no 
length, breadth and thickness, that they have no magnitude. 
That means that they have no existence in space. Anything 
that exists in space must have magnitude and must be reducible 
to finer forms. To hold that the ultimate stale of matter is 
irreducible is to make it at once transcendental like a 
geometrical point which has existence but no magnitude, — 
which is niithiiikable. This is the first difficulty of the scicntilic 
theory of matter. The second difficulty is that a coinlnnation of 
such matter particles cannot by any means i>rodiice dimensions, 
the phenomena of length, lireadth and thickness. If matter in 
the ultimate state, i.c., as corpuscles, is devoid of dimensions, 
then a group of corpii.sclcs cannot produce dimensions. Zero 
multiplied infinitely is /.ero still. The phenomenon of dimen- 
sion or space is inexplicable according to this theory of matter. 

If we take the other, the homogeneous theory, that the 
ultimate state of matter is homogeneous, i.t\, without any 
corpuscle and immobile like ether, then it becomes impossible 
to explain motion in matter, and the phcnoinena of heat, light, 
electricity or magnetism remain unexplained. Supp»>sc that the 
capacity of a room is 320 cubic feet. If we pack that room 
with So boxes 4 cubic feet eacli, the whole space will be filled, 
there would not remain any space between the boxes and they 
would not move ever so slightly. For the boxes to move even 
by an inch, there niu.st be some gap between them. 
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in the case of the homogeneous condition of matter, as there is 
no inter-corpuscular space, no motion is possible. Hence motion 
cannot be explained by the homogeneous theory of matter. 
So from every standpoint we find that the scientific theory of 
matter leads us to insurmountable difficulties. 

And these are not all. The greatest puzzle is how matter 
such as science defines it, produces the variegated vision of 
the universe. We see the wonderful effect that matter is pro- 
ducing upon us. We perceive the table so tangibly, yet it is 
not real. If we were endowed with superhuman vision so as 
to be able to see the subtle constituents of the table, or if 
Jiuinan ingenuity could devise a microscope powerful enough 
to reveal the molecular, atomic or electronic composition of the 
liildc, then we would have found that the table- vision is a 
chimera and that only a number of molecules are revolving 
and breaking into atoms and the atoms arc revolving and 
hreaking into electrons, and there arc electrons and nothing 
else. If we c^Jine to realise this state of electronic existence, 
we shall find that the universe is (»ne infinite sea of electrons 
cr matter and its infinite varieties are nowhere. Science does 
not explain how and why wc perceive these varieties, if as a 
matter of fact there are (mly shapeless electrons. For an 
ex])lanation of this niy.stery. we shall have to go to psychology. 
Psx'chology will tell us that the varieties of the universe are 
due to our mind and defective senses. The table is an aberra- 
Why do we sec the table? First because our eyes 
I'avc not tile capacity to see the molecules, atoms or electrons ; 
;:nd .secondly because our mind misinterprets or misreads the 
reality. It is well-known that the human eye has only a 
limited power of receiving the light rays. It can receive only 
llic sLven rays of the s|)ectrum. Beiow the red rays, f.e., 
l!;e heat rays it cannot .see, nor above the violet rays or actinic 
rav<, though there is light both above the violet rays and 
bel* w the red rays. All the .senses are thus limited in their 
capacity. Qur senses are able to resixmd only to certain vibra- 
li(xis of the original matter. They fail us beyond that limited 
range. Our .sen.ses cannot and do not perceive matter as it in 
itself is. Hut it nevertheless affects them and the mind, and we, 
according to our teudency and capacity of response, interpret 
it as our external world. The world is therefore partly external 
aiul partly internal. It is both subjective and objective. And 
I’en is the contribution of the mind to the constitution of the 
visible universe. 

Wc have already alluded to the vision that will present 
^ itself to our eyes if they are endowed with superhuman 
powers ; — there certainly would not be any dimensions or the 
opacity and solidity of our present vision of things. These 
^^pparent attributes of objects are clearly then contributed by 
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our mind.* Not merely the dimensions of things, but even 
their position in space and time is affected by our mind. Our 
mind interprets even time and space according to its varying 
moods. When we are very cheerful, a day seems to fly away 
like an hour. When we are morose, time hangs heavy on 
our hands and an hour appears as long as a day. As this is 
true of time, so is it of space. When, for instance, we travel 
in mountains, even distant things appear as quite near. The 
reason is that the mountain air is so clear that our standard 
of the measurement of space formed in the plains where the 
atmosphere is thick with dust and dirt, deludes and fails us. 
This is how time and space are affected by our mind. We 
do not mean that time, space and causation arc wholly sub- 
jective as some Western philosophers seem to maintain. They 
have some objective existence also. lUit we wholly discredit 
the idea of the modern realists that they are entirely objective. 
They are, as we have mentioned before, subjective-objective. 

We thus find that p.sychology and logic in trying to 
supplement and perfect the scientific theory of matter, have 
led us gradually to a point where matter blends into mind. 
There is no escape from this conclusion. Our ancient thinkers 
also held the identical view. We find that the Sankhya school 
looks upon the mind to be fundamentally the same as the 
external gross matter. The opinions of this school are repleti' 
with suggestions that help us to overcome the difficulties that 
beset the conclusions of science regarding the ultimate nature 
of matter. If we take mind along with matter and look upon 
them as essentially one, we at once find the connecting link 
that relates the formless original matter to the finished fonii'^ 
of the variegated world, which as our analysis has shown, are 
contributed by the mind. We have seen before how science 
reduces matter to an extra-material form when it holds that 
atoms have no magnitude and arc really vortices of energy. 
From there the mind is not very’’ far off. Such matter stands 
on the liorder-land of the mind. Space will not jiermit us to 
dwell here on the explanation of how mind becomes what we 
call material objects. The Sankhya and Vedanta philosophies 
dwell on it elaborately. We shall content ourselves by pointing 
out certain circumstantial evidences which corrolK»rate the idea 
that matter and mind are fundamentally <mc and arc essentially 
related. 

For instances, the pheiirmiena of thought-reading :iii<l 
mental telepathy and the experience of occultists who can shn* 
the swinging pendnlnni of a clock by merely fixing their ga/e 
on it. These phenomena are common in India and arc 
generally looked upon as superhuman and supernatural. Fiit 

• That is to say, not as the individual mind but as a part of the 
cosmic mind. 
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Indian thinkers hold that there is nothi^ supernatural about 
them, they arc perfectly natural. What is required is that our 
definition of matter should be revised and made more inclusive. 
Fifty yeai^ ago wireless telegraphy and telephony would have 
been considered supernatural, but to-day they appear perfectly 
uatitral. As an electric wave sent by the wireless apparatus 
from one corner of the world is received through the medium of 
ether in another corner, so in the case of mental telepathy and 
thought-reading, one brain becomes the receiving station and 
another the transmitting station for the sending and receiving 
of a thought- wave. A thought- wave is as much material 
as an etlieric wave or electric wave, only it is finer, much finer 
than even the finest conception of matter. The phenomenon 
of stopping a pendulum by means of the fixed gaze shows that 
mind can work upon gross matter, that is to say, the mind is 
sending out an energy that can work upon matter. If mind 
and matter were not kindred substances, the one could not act 
i:p(jn the other. 

As regards mental healing, cure by auto-suggestion is an 
accomplished fact. It has been clearly proved that physical 
ailments can be cured by bringing mental forces to bear on the 
body. Therefore there must be an intimate relation between 
mind and matter. Tnless mind were one with matter, it could 
never work uiM)n matter. 

The Indian definition is that anything that changes, 
has motion and works in time, space and causation, 
is matter. .Mind changes, has different conditions and works 
llirniigh time, space and causiition. ^roderii science is sure to 
arri\ e in ccuirse of its iirngress at a stage where it will recognise 
that matter and mind are one and tliat thought is as much 
an <.nergy as heat, light or electricity, — of course not in the 
sense of the .Sfvcalled materialists who look upon the mind as 
an ernphenomenon of gross matter, but in the sense that matter 
in Us original form is far subtler than even electrons and that 
in its primal condition it branches out of the cosmic mind. 

SOUL 

Let us next try to understand the nature of soul from 
psychological and ontological view-points. \Vc naively feel 
that our ])crsonality is essentially dependent on the phy.sical 
body. We call ourselves Mr. or Mrs. so and so, according to 
the sex of our physical organism and we identify ourselves 
with other adjuncts of our phy.sical existence. But a little 
thought is enough to prove that this assumption is wrong. 
Human personality does not consist in the physical body. Thete 
is something subtler and higher in man — an intelligent principle. 
Kvx*n modern biology has come to recognise this fact. Modem 
biologists, even when they do not believe in the unity of soul 
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and in the singular nature of the individual, are constrained to 
grant the existence of a superior principle in man, flowing 
parallel to the physical energy. They call it the biotic energy. 
The physical energy forms the outer garments as it were, while 
the biotic energy is the inner essence. The most modem theory 
of biology regarding individual life is what is called the colony 
of consciousness theory, that every cdl of the physical body 
has a life of its own and our individuality is the sum total of 
the lives of the constituting cells. Biologists adduce the 
illustration of a bundle of burning candles. If we take a 
hundred lighted candles and bind them together, the separate 
flames will mingle with each other to produce a large flame. 
The small flames will lose their separate existence and only one 
single light will be noticed. Similarly with the living cells. 
There is no such thing as an individual life. What appears as 
such is only the aggregate of cell lives, and the dissolution 
of these cells, the going out of the tiny flames, means the death 
of man. This is no doubt a flue theory, but a little scrutiny 
reveals the unsound character of the idea of colony of 
consciousness. In the case of candles, it is quite plausible, 
because a candle is an unconscious thing and has only an 
objective existence. Objectively considered, the delusion of the 
combined flames is perfect, — it is really a single flame though 
made up of smaller lights. But the case of man is different. 
We have also a subjective existence. We carry within us the 
consciousness of the singularity of our being. Every one feels 
that he is an individual and distinct from everything else, that 
he is not a compound being, but integral and elemental in his 
nature. Suppose the candle-flames had consciousness. Then, 
though to an onlooker their combination would have appeared 
to constitute a .single flame, the candles themselves would have 
each felt that it had no essential unity with the other flames, 
was complete in itself and had an absolutely independent 
existence, and the compound flame itself would have had no 
self-consciousness of its own beyond the separate, individual 
consciousnesses of the candles. Similarly, if human conscious- 
ness were the aggregate of the consciousnesses of individual 
cell lives, then each cell would feel that it is separate from the 
rest and the aggregated consciousness would by no means 
produce the feeling of singularity, unity and integrity such as 
every man has within him.self. One rdus one plus one plus 
one and so on do not make one. 5*'o this biological theory is too 
inadequate to explain sfuil-consciousncss. 

Whence then this consciousness of “I,” “My being,** etc. ? 
What docs the real nature of our being consist in ? Is it in the 
body ? No, because body obviously is inert matter. Its 
seeming activity is due to something beyond it. We infer its 
existence by the difference between the living and the dead. 
What is that princTple? The existence of a disembodied spirit 
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is an accepted fact. Even a scientist like Sir Oliver Lodge 
acknowledges it. In India we have from very ancient times 
recognised the super-physical existence of man. That existence 
transcends even the mind. The principle which thinks, feels 
and wills is not the reality of the soul ; for the self-consciousness 
of man is much wider and more persistent than even the mind. 
Through all different stages of life,— childhood, youth and age, 
and the constant changes of the body and mind, the conscious- 
ness of the indivicliiaiit 5 ^ of man persists. An old man feels 
that he is the .same as once was a boj”, though he knows that 
his body and mind have undergone radical changes. Physio- 
logists will tell us that the old cells of the body are being 
continually replaced by new cells. The body is a flux, it is 
ever changing like a river. Just as a river, even though fresh 
(luantities of water arc flowing down it every moment, retains 
its identity, even so the body. The constancy of the river is 
due to its having a permanent bed on which the water flows. 
Even so there mu.st be something permanent behind the changing 
body and mind to ensure the constancy of human individuality. 
That we have to find out. That is the soul of man. 

V\'e are aware that the mind of a boy and the mind of an 
old man are not the same. The mind changes continually. 
I'A’cn a short observation will show how it fluctuates and varies 
in its moods. Hut through all these changes, there is a thread 
of permanency. We feel, ‘7 am happy,** ‘7 am miserable,*’ 
‘7 am doing,** ‘7 am thinking,** etc. This *7,** the conscious- 
ness of one singular existence, unchangeable and immutable in 
nature, birnis tlie permanent background of all the physiological 
and p.^ychological changes of the human personalit 3 \ 

'flii-^ fact lieconies clearer when we analyse the different 
.states of consciousness. Take for instance the three states of 
cnnsci«:U‘iiess : the waking state, the dreaming state, and the 
dreamless deep sleep state. In the waking state we are 
conscious ('f tile external world and of ])hysical and mental 
phenomena. In the dreaming state, the consciousness of the 
[iliysical world is (ibliterated and a new world rises out of the 
mind. A beggar dreams that he has become an emperor ; — all 
his i)overty and sufferings are forgotten and he enjoys imperial 
ha])piues.s. These are the freaks <>f the mind ; it changes and 
stultifies even our phvMcal existence. Put in and through the 
extreme changes of the dream state, the “I** persists. The 
qiialilying attributes of “1” vary, but the “I** remains the 
same even in a dream. 

The persistence of the *‘I** and its uimffccted permanency 
is still clearly proved by the evidences of the dreamless deep 
sleep state. In that state, wx arc considered to become absolute- 
ly tinconscioiis. When w’c fall into a profound sleep, w'e no 
doubt become unconscious of the physical world, of time, space 
and causation and our own body. But strictly speaking, it is 
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not an absolutely unconscious state, for though the sleeping 
man is unconscious of everything else, he is not unconscious 
of his own being. For had he been so, there would have been 
a gap in the continuity of his existence. An existence without 
some kind of consciousness of it, is the same as non-cxistence 
to us. If self-consciousness were totally absent in deep sleep, 
then the man wdio entered into sleep and the man who awoke 
from it would have felt themselves as separate individuals. The 
thread of existence would snap everytime a man fell into sound 
sleep. But such as a matter of fact is not the case. The 
continuity of existence is not affected the least by the daily 
sleep of man. This clearly proves that the ‘T** exists even 
beyond the functions and existences of the mind and body. 

There is a still further proof. When a man wakes up from 
sleep, he often says, ‘‘I slept well. I did not remember 
anything.** Well, though he did not remember anything, he 
remembers at least that he did not remember anything. So 
there must be a kind of consciousness even in deep sleej). 

Consciousness can be likened to a crv.<ial cup nnd its 
contents. When a crystal cup is filled with a licpiid, it assumes 
the. colour of the liquid, but when the contents are po\:red out, 
the cup regains its original transr)erancy. Our consciousness 
also is in the same way tinged by its contents the ideas. Oiir 
thoughts and feelings form tlie ctmtents of our consciousness and 
impart their colour to it. That is why we do not perceive tlie 
true n.'iture of consciousness in either the awakened or dreaming 
state. Only in deep sleei> d<3 we get a glimpse of it and are 
filled with profound calm and joy. When a n^.an enters into 
deep sleep, all conditions of life fall off from him ; he forgets 
his physical and mental existences and the self alone remains 
in its original, undifferentiated state. This is the essence of 
man, this is the soul, the principle of consciousiies'^. The 
English word, “conscicjnsness,** is niislea«ling. Onr wfird for 
the soul is "Chaitanya*’. Chaiinuya is not rouscioitsncss. 
Consciousness, according to Western psychology, implies mental 
activity. The Western conception <»f .Sf)nl is (jiiite different 
from onr Atman, because according to Western psychology, 
the .soul is mind. The true soul of man or the Atman, however, 
is not mind. It is a singular entity (piite independent of the 
mind and its functions. In deej) .sleep .state, the mind docs not 
function, yet man lives. If mind were .sonl, then man in deep 
sleep ought to have been soulless. But such is not the case. 

This is what the analysis <jf onr ordinary exi)erieticcs 
indicate regarding the nature of the soul. 

But there are certain exi»criences recorded by a few in- 
dividuals at different times in different parts of the world, which 
point to a new phase of consciousness. We cannot disregard 
these evidences if we are to come to a scientific estimation of the 
nature of the soul, for the greatest danger to induction is the 
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omission of relevant data, however rare they may be. Modem 
psycholo^ bases its conclusions mostly on the awakened state 
of consciousness, and errors and imperfections become neces- 
sarily inevitable. Indian psychologists however have taken all 
the different states of consciousness into account, — the waking 
state, the dreaming state, the deep sleep state and another which 
they call the “fourth** state. There is a state of consciousness, 
the siiperconscious state, in which the ideas of time, space and 
causation are transcended and forgotten. It differs from the 
deep sleep state in tliat whereas we reach the superconscious 
state by deliberate effort and gain thereby a permanent know- 
ledge and illumination of the Truth and the Real, in the deep 
slcc]) state, our attainment of our pristine, unconditioned nature 
is veiled bv cf^smic ignorance and we do not therefore remember 
f)ur experience on awakening and do not derive any permanent 
illumination from it. 

The superconscious experience is not a freak. It can be 
had 1)3' all. Xor is it morbid. Indian p.S 3 'chologi.sts and 
philosophers have thrown the challenge to the world to test 
its vabMity. It is foolish to deny its truth without taking up 
the challenge and fulfilling the test. Man can transcend all 
the conditions of his phy.sical and mental existence. The 
principle of human const?iousnes.s can realise a state in which 
it knows the trainceii dental existence. It is not deep sleep, 
it is not unconsciousness. It is a stale of intense awareness and 
it has peculiar experiences of its own. These experiences have 
l)een rec«)rded in the Wdas and have been te.stiiied to by 
Iniinlreds of ancient Rishis and sages and are being corroborated 
even to-day by numerous Hindu iny.stics. These things have 
l-eeii experienced also by the mystics of Persia and Arabia 
(Suiis), of (Ireece and Alexandria fXeo-Platonists) and of China 
(lolloweis of I.ao-t/.c). The supcrcon scions state is not thcre- 
fi'ie the morbid ex])erience of solitary individuals, but is 
intensely real and healthy. A tree is known b 3 ^ its fruits. — 
IIa«l these experiences been really morbid, the persons who 
realised them would have shown, like lunatics, signs of morbi- 
dity. Put history records that these t>ersons who soared so high 
and knew and stood face to face with the Tnfinit\', were the salt 
nf the earth. They wieldeil gigantic powers for good and noble 
activities in the himian .society. Surel.v a Bnddha or a Christ 
not a lunatic. Sane p.svcho1og_v therefore cannot dein" the 
truth of the superconscious stale of existence. This is the real 
nature of the soul.* 


(To \^Q continued,! 


* A lecture delivered at Simla. 



MOMENTS WITH THE SWAMI TURIYANANDA 
IN AMERICA 

By SwAMi Atulananda 

Perhaps it is only fair at the outset to remind you that my 
remarks about the Swami Tiiriyanaiida are intended only to 
give you a picture of the Swami as I see him to-day, through 
the veil of time. At this late date it is impossible for me to 
quote him literally, or even to approach his forcible, convinc- 
ing language. 

We shall not now be concerned about details, about dates 
or places. It is with the Swami himself we shall deal, with 
the man, the personality. W'hat interests us is to study him, 
to see him handle situations, to watch him react in contacts 
with his daily surroundings. 

To me there is nothing more elevating and ennobling than 
to contemplate the life of one whom we love and revere, to 
whom we look up as our example, in whose footsteps we wish 
to tread. To me it appears to be one \vay of associating with 
the wise, a method advocated by our scriptures as a means to 
liberation. 

Once in Amevica a stray acquaintance in an ofl'-haud way 
asked me what would .seem a ven' simple question. It was 
this : '‘Do you think Swami Turiyananda was a gre.at man ?” 
My an.swer came witliout a moment’s licsitation, “Yes.** 

Thus we a.sk and dispose of (lucstioiis. But when m\ 
acquaintance, who did not seem to agree with me, had left, 
this question set me thinking. 

When I came back to America, after having visited Indi:i, 
people often asked me, “How did yon like India?** Of course, 
the answer meant nothing to them. A.sking (picstions is 
merely a habit, and any reply sjitisfics provided it is definite 
and comc.s instantancon.sly. The more cocksure yon are, the 
better people like it. And so we move on through life asking 
and giving opinions in a shallow, thoughtless manner. 

What I think of Swami Turiyananda or of India, matters 
very little indeed, except to myselj. The (piestion that really 
matters is, How far have I personally been able to appreciate 
the greatne.ss of the Swami and the real worth of India ; how 
have I been affected, hrjw have I profited, what have I gained 
by coming in contact with a singularly great personality, a 
man of staunch character, of deep spiritual realization? How 
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did my nature respond to the remarkable es^erience of living 
in India with her complex, ancient civilization, a civilization,, 
if not on the surface always, at least at heart, perhaps, the 
noblest civilization in the world to-day. What have I been 
able to assimilate, what have I absorbed, made my own, how 
was my character affected, my life molded? The serious 
question is this, “Has it brought me closer to God?** 

Was Swami Turiyananda a great man? But what is 
greatness? What is the standard to judge by? Who is the 
person to judge? Greatness is recognized only by the great. 
Many a genius has passed through life without being noticed 
(hiring his own time. 

The generally accepted test of greatness is however the 
more or less lasting influence for good, a person, or an inven- 
tion, or a production of art, or whatever it may be, brings to 
bear upon society. What lives is great. Popularity often is 
of a mushroom growth, famous to-day, to-morrow forgotten. 
Ihit what is great has a lasting effect, holds a lasting interest. 
Sri Krishna was great, Buddha was great, Jesus w’as great, 
because their work lives to-day to bless humanity. Their 
[lopnlarity during their life-time we can only surmise, but 
certain it i«5 that their popularity and influence has growm and 
spread throughout the ages. 

Swami Turiyananda w'as not great in the popular sense, 
ho was not a man of world-renown. His influence was local, 
con fined to sni-illor circles. But if we apply the same standard 

10 a smaller radius, his iiiflueiico on individuals instead of on 
the iiia.sscs, one would not hesitate one moment to call him a 
man of rare worth. He him.solf once .said to me, “If I can 
inllueiicc* a few students to love the Divine Mother and to live 

11 pure life, I sliall coii.sidcr my work a success.** 

This hope of liis was fulfilled in a far greater measure 
than lie expected. lie has influenced the lives of a large 
iiumhcr of ])ersons, both here in India and abroad. And in 
ilioso whom he touched his iiifliieuce will continue to bear fruit 
as time goes on. 

Swami Turiyananda was a char.ncter-builder, his work was 
.‘=oli(l and enduring. And let us remember that in the light 
uf a glaring sun the stars do not stand out to attract the com- 
timu eye. But each star in its own orbit fills its place, and 
when the sun retreats, it adorns the heavens, and helps to 
illumine the darkness of the night. 

We shall not discuss Swami Turiyananda comparing him 
with greater lights, such as his incompaniblc "Master from 
whom he drew his inspiration. W’e take him for what he was, 
a blazing torch of spirituality, a blessing to those who knew 
Wm best. 
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In America — and it is of his life in America that 1 shall 
speak here — ^lie was a constant inspiration to the disciples who 
lived with him. Personally I have had the blessings of his 
association for years, a close and intimate association, that 
gave me the opportunity of watching him and of learning from 
him day and night. To me, his life was the greatest lesson, 
for of Swami Turiyananda I can say with conviction that he 
walked with God. He was devoted to his ideal, the highest, 
the noblest ideal man can aspire to. Ilis ideal was ever 
before him, it was his pole-star of which he never lost sight. 
And surely that in itself is greatness. 

His ideal was to live in constant communion with God. 
God-realization was his verj’^ life, his existence, the breath of 
his nostrils. It formed the background of all his actions, of 
every word he sj^oke. His playful moods, his periods of 
serenity, his eating, his walking, his teaching, were all so 
many offerings to God. There seemed not to be a moment 
that the thought of the Divine Mother did not have a i)lacc 
in his mind. 

To me this was most astonishing. Whenever I met him 
he turned the conversation into a religious channel. And it 
was his constant care to have his students turn their minds 
to God. “What arc you talking about?** he would (|uesti(>n, 
breaking in upon students conversing together. “I'orget tlu* 
world, think of Mother.*’ This occurred sr> often, that the 
very sight of him made us remember it. 

*Jf you think of worldly affairs all the time,’* he .said in 
the Sliaiiti Ashrama, “why did you come here? Live in the 
world and enjoy the world. We have cnnie liere to think of 
brother. Lower animals live in the senses only. It is man’s 
privilege to live a spiritual life, to know the xXluian. Unless 
we try to realize our divine nature, we are no better than 
bea.sls.’* 

It is now more than twenty years since Swami Turiyanaint.''. 
was in America, but even to-day it is not at till unusual when 
his students meet that he comes u]) in their conversations, and 
the discussions often turn to the wonderful period of his life 
in the Shanli Aslirama and other [daces in California. And 
even to this day many of the letters received from his stiuleiit.s 
in the West contain some reference to the life of the beloved 
teacher. 

9^^ ^^iher occasions I have given my own impressions of 
the Swami. It may be interesting to know what others think 
of him, how others were blessed by his association. I shall 
therefore intersperse my remarks with reminiscences given by 
some of the other students. I shall first of all (luote a letter 
received from California some time ago. This is what my 
friend writes: 
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''When wc said our final good-bye to our beloved Swami 
Vivekananda in San Francisco, he told us about Swami 
Turiyananda, whom he would send to us from New York, and 
he assured us of the beauty of his character and natute. We 
were therefore prepared for a wonderful and unusual personality. 
Ihit we had much to learn, for as we came to know him our 
love and appreciation grew quite beyond expectation. 

'*He was so courageous, and seemed like a lion at times ; 
and again at other times he was quiet and gentle as a lamb. 

“lie never hesitated to correct our short-comings, and he 
often teased us, and that .so .sweetly, that we adored him all 
the more. 

“While in San Francisco he was ejuite ill, suffering with 
a severe attack of gall stones, and 1 helped with the nursing. 
In this way I came very close to him, and while he .scolded 
me unmercifully, I always felt that beneath it all there was 
a great love. In fact, we all noticed that after the scolding 
lie was always nio.st gentle and kind to us, .so we felt that he 
lovetl us the more for having rebuked us. 

“In Oakland, he held cias.ses .smaller than those in San 
Francisco. I liked these smaller classes for they were more 
inliinate, and 1 often travelled the (ILstance from San Francisco 
to Oakland with him. He always ciuesticmed me about why 
we Westerners did certain things, and often embarrassed me, 
iis I was very young at that time, and so not very apt with 
my answers. \Vith very keen insight he pointed out weak- 
iiiSses in my character, which I of course attempted to correct. 

“Fvt.Tvthing interested the Swami, what we were to have 
lor dinner, how wc prepared it. And often he was impatient 
i») taste a new dish before it was ready. While he helped 
ahout the cooking, he chanted and told us stories. So we 
nearly forgot wliat wc were doing, as we did not like to lose 
cjiie word of his. 

“After dinner he lectured and answered questions, and 
never was he at a loss for an answer even to the most abstruse 
questions. 

“The memory of his j^weet prc.sence still remains like a 
fragrance. Though it has been so many years since he was 
with us, he will never be forgotten by those who loved him 
much. 

“The daily hai)penings were used to point out the lesson 
lie wished to teach, just as Jesus did when he was with his 
fli.sciples, and as I am sure all great souls must do. 

“His conversation repeatedly turned to stories of his boy- 
hood when he was at the feet of his great Master, our Lord 

Uamakrislina. He made us feel sure that wc really were 
His children, even to the least of us, for he said over and 
over again, ‘Sti Ramakrishna has you by the hand, he will 
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never let you go/ These words thrilled me through and 
4;hrough ; but I told the Swami there must be some mistake 
about me. The sweet smile and words with which he 
reassured me then, will never be forgotten. They were a 
benediction. And now T still hope and pray that these words 
are true for all of us who loved the Swami.” 

This beautiful little sketch I did not want to spoil by 
taking it to pieces. But perhaps it may be to our mutual 
beneiit if now I enlarge on tlie subjects hinted at in this letter. 

The final good-bye to the Swami Vivekananda of which 
my friend writes, took place when Swamiji was leaving San 
Francisco for Eastern parts of the United States. I was not 
present at the time, but this, I was informed, was what 
Swamiji told the students : ‘T have lectured to you on 
Vedanta,” he said, “in Sivami Tiiriyaiianda you will sec 
Vedanta personified, lie lives it every moment of his life. 
He is the ideal Hindu monk, and he will help you all to live 
a pure and holy life.” 

But though the students were thus prepared for a wonderful 
personality, when at last the Swami came from New York, it 
took a little time to understand him. He was so different 
from anyone the students had ever met. But as they came 
in close contact with him, and came to know him intimately, 
their love and appreciation grew (piite beyond their most 
sanguine expectations. 

1 have seen the Swami in many moods, sometimes playful, 
sometimes serene, at other times indulgent, and on rare 
occa.sions severe. His sfiiritual moods would al.so change. I 
have .seen him in Xcav York startle a sophisticated Christian 
audience with the bold, uncompromising message of the 
Advaita Vedanta, enjoining them to break loose from tlk* 
bondage of maya. “Brahman alone is real,” he exclaimed 
with great force, “everything else is unreal ; and the human 
soul is that Brahniaii. The lion shut up in a bulrush cage 
thinks he is caught, and escape impossible. He docs not 
know that one blow from his mighty paw would demolish the 
cage and set him free. Wc are briund by the delusion of 
ignorance. Tear away the delusion and be free. All power is 
within you, for you are the Atman. With the sword of 
knowledge, sever the veil of maya, and assert your divine 
nature.” 

To some of the most orthodox in the audience these stirring 
words sounded like blnsphemy. A timid young lady, after 
the lecture, approached the Swami and told him that she could 
not understand how the soul could be God, and the world 
unreal. The Swami listened pjiticntly to all she had to say. 
Then in a very earnest tone he consoled and encouraged her. 
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‘'It took me many years to reidize this,’* he said, *‘but once 
it is realized the work is done.** Then the lady began to 
speak in praise of Christianity as being so much easier to 
grasp. “Yes,** the Swami admitted “Vedanta is not an easy, 
comfortable religion. Truth is never cheap. So long as we 
are satisfied with glass beads we won’t search for diamonds. 
If is hard work to delve into the earth, remove the stones and 
rocks, and go to great depths to find the precious stone. 
Vedanta is the jewel among religions.** 

At other times he would take up the dualistic aspect of 
Vedanta, and speak with great devotion and depth of feeling 
oi' the infinite love of the Divine Mother of the Universe. 
“vSiirrcnder yourself to Her,** he would say, ‘and she will* 
guide you in the right path, for she is alw’ays ready to help 
Her children.** 

The Swami as he taught and moved among us was indeed 
brave and i)alieiil. We had much to learn, as my friend writes, 
and well might he have felt disheartened at our slow under- 
standing and waywardiic.ss, for we were not all quick and 
{locile disciples. 

(To be coiilinuetl) 


THE ESSENCE OF VEDANTA 

[VEDANTASARA] 



I 




35. This ignorance is said to be onc^ or many* according 
to the mode of observing it either collectively® or individually.^ 

[1 Ohc'— A s in llic Sruli pas.sage, •‘WsniW” »^c) 

-"TIiltc is OIK* unborn.*' 

2 Many— As in the Sniti p.issagt*, ^5^ ITTglfilS 

( ) “ludra tlirouj^Ii M.^ya a.ssuines various shapes." 

3 Collectivcly—Samasti means an aggregate which is considered as 
nia<lc* up of parts which arc substaiilinlly the same with the whole. 

4 1 niiivldiialiy— The .separate units which go to constitute the 

Now doubt arises as to whether ignorance is used to denote one or 
many as scriptural pnssage.s may be cited in support of both. The 
Solution is that ignorance is one when viewed from tlic standpoint 
Samasti ( ^||||(N| ) ami again it is many when looked upon from the 
standpoint of Vyasti 
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*|tlT ATT 4I46MI <4*W4fiWI*i<H VM 11(14 TOT IIPIR^II afil- 
iHKWHWt ^VMIVMMi g ^ ^RWW TO ^Kl; 

“TO1^”(^TO: I 

36. For instance as trees when considered from the stand- 
point of the aggregate is denoted as one, viz., the forest, or 
water is collectively named as the reservoir, so also ignorance, 
existing^ in Jivas, being^ diversely manifested, is represented, 
with reference to the aggregate, as oiie,^-— as in such 
scriptural passages, ‘‘There is one unborn*'^ (Svet. Up. 4. 5) etc. 

[I Existing rtc.— Thou^'li Hrahman is the substratum of ignorance, 
yet the effect of the latter is seen only in and through the created 
beings. Though a snake always keeps poison in its mouth it is never 
affected by the poison. 'l‘he effect of the poison is seen only when the 
snake bites others. 

2 Being c/c.— This refers to the created beings. Though absolutely 
speaking nrahmau alone exists, yet the distinction of created beings must 
be admitted from the relative standpoint, otherwise states of Inuidagc 
and liberation become meaningless. These two states are too well-known. 
Ordinary creatures are in liondage whereas Suka, Vnmadeva, etc. an* 
admitted to have att'aiiicd their liberation. Again the two states are 
not possible for one and the same being simultaneously. This estab- 
lishes the diversity of created beings. Besides, the scriptures admit 
the two pnx;csses of immediate and gradual ( ^ liljeration which 
also liecome possible when the ilistinclion of created beings is recog- 
nised. Prom such distinction (sfN^) naturally follows the distinc- 
tion of ignorance ( ), otherwise liebration from ignorance 
of one man will imply the liberation of the rest. T'urthcr it will 1u* 
impossible for one individual to attain liberation through knowledge 
on account of others’ remaining in a state of ignorance. Therefore the 
diversity of ignorance must be adviiitted. 

3 One— If the multiplicity of creation is as.so('iated with the aggre- 
gate of ignorance, it may be contended that the liberation of one liiiist 
imply the liberation of all. But really this question does not arise. 
There is only one Jiva; cjtliers arc seen as such on account of his 
ignorance and, really speaking, tliey have no .separate existence. When 
he is liberated through knowledge, the entire phenomena of exi.stcncc 
which are the results of his own mental projection vaiii.s1i away. The 
question of olliers* remaining in ignorance is therefore irrclcvcnt; 
because there is no other e.xi.steiiec separate from him.' If after the 
liberation of a ]>articii1ar individual another being is seen in a stale of 
bondage, it is due to the ignrjrnncc of the unliberated one. 

4 l/nborn— This refers to ignorance which is without beginning. 
The other adjectives of ignorance as given in the text are 

ipqgl w — **of red, white and black colonrs”“-and ** ” "like 
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itself”. The colours refer to the three Gunus. ** ” signifies 

the inexplicability of ignorance. The following scriptnral passages may 
be quoted to prove that ignorance is one from the standpoint of the 
aggregate. 

“ilWtH )-"Kiiow Sbya (ignor- 

ance) to be Prakriti (Nature).” 

(SOT qqi V?^)-“Higher than the high 
imperishable (the creative Brahman associated with Maya).” 

“ (1« TO t-HH*)— “Now «U this was then 

unmanifesled.” 

{e.^^^.^)—”Darkness was enve- 
loped by darkness.”] 

3IT I V 

37. This aggregate (of ignorance) on account of its being 
associated with Perfection (Pure Intelligence of Brahman) has a 
preponderance of pure^ saitva. 

[The meaning is this : Ignorance, as we have seen before, has 
collective as well as separate existence. Collective ignorance is asso- 
ciated with Brahman and the latter under its influence degenerates as 
it were into the phenomenal universe. The collective ignorance is 
superior to the individual ignorance because the former is associated 
with Brahman and the latter with Jiva. 

1 Pure ctc.—Iswara i.e. Brahman associated with the aggregate of 
ignorance has three qualities viz., Sattva, Rajas and Tamas whose 
effects are seen in the acts of creation, preservation and destruction. 
The word sattva is used in the text not to denote any particular activity 
of Iswara but to signify that the power of ignorance cannot delude Him.] 



wif: to I il u) i V 

38. Consciousness^ associated^ with this^ is known to be 
endowed with such qualities as omniscience,^ all-lordship,^ all- 
restraining^ power etc. and further It is designated as the un- 
speakable/ the inner guide, the caused of the world and 
Iswara on account’ of Its being the illuminator of the aggregate 
of ignorance. As in such^’ a Sruti passage, "Who knows all 
(generally), who perceives all (particularly)" (Mund. Upa. 

I. I. 9 ). 

[1 Con 5 doi< 5 fiess— Pure Brahman. 

2 455ocfafed~-Brahman, as a matter of fact, is never associated with 
ignorance but it appears so when looked upon *from the standpoint of 
tile world. Ignorance is superimposed upon Brahman. 
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3 Tliis-^Aggregate of ignorance. 

4 Omniscience — ^As It is the witness of all the animate and inanimate 
objjects of the universe. 

iAll-lofdship — ^Iswara is said to be the agent that controls the 
rewards and punishments of the created beings according to the merits- 
of their work. 

6 All-restraining power— -Because Iswara is the director of the mental 
propensities of the created beings. 

7 Unspeakable — Because he is beyond all proofs. 

B Cause etc.— Because Brahman is the substratum upon which the 
empirical existence of the universe depends. 

9 On account etc. — Ignorance in its collective form has been said to 
be the associate of Iswara whereas the created beings are influenced 
by its individual aspect. This aggregate of ignorance is said to be 
one and it is manifest only to Iswara. 

IQ Such etc. — Comp. . (sr» •• the 

beginning, m 3 ’ dear, this (world) was only in the form of Existence." 
“ " ( 1 * TO )— "He is a bank a nd a b oundary 

(so that Uiese w-orlds may not be confounded).*' " 1(41 V HIMI tTOPlt* 
( IP )— "He is thy Self, the ruler within, the 

immortal.” " TOH ( TO TO Vtt I’- "Beyond the Great 

there is the Undeveloped.** ” ( fR TO )— "That from 

whence these beings are bom.** 

The word 'Iswara,* properly known as 'God,* has a peculiar meaning 
in the Advaita Philosophy. The Vedantist does not believe Isw'ara to 
tie the absolute existence. Because he is as unreal as the phenomenal 
universe. Brahman associated with ignorance is known as Iswara. The 
difference between Iswara and the ordinary man is that the fomier, 
though associated with Maya, is not bound by its fetters whereas the 
latter is its slave. Iswara is the highest manifestation of Brahman 
in this phenomenal universe.] 


AGATHERING FRAUGHT WITH POSSIBILITIES 
AND PREGNANT WITH HOPE 

By Madbi«U48 R. Harding 

This is how may be described a great Meeting held in the 
City Temple, in the heart of London. 

The City Temple is one of the largest of London's 
churches, seating about three thousand people. It was packed 
to its fullest capacity. An overflow meeting was held in the 
large lecture hall below. That was also filled to overflowing, 
and in addition many hundreds of people were turned away. 
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And for what had th^ come? To hear about, or to add. 
their empathy to the cause of world-brotherhood. 

This was the first meeting of its kind to be held in Europe. 
It was under the auspices of the ^‘Fellowship of Faiths.” Its^ 
object Peace and Brotherhood, as taught by Seven Living 
World Religions. 

The movement is Three-fold — ^Fellowdiip of Faiths ; Union, 
of East and West ; League of Neighbours. This in a Christian 
Church, the Christian Minister, Dr. F. W. Norwood, presiding !. 

And what note throbbed in all the messages? LOVE. 

Ten minutes was allowed each speaker to place before the 
audience the ideals of the religion he represented. All breathed: 
the same spirit — Fellowship of Faiths, not proselytization ; 
Union of East and West — that all racial hatred should cease, 
as the only means too, of ending war ; That the Great Brother- 
hood of man the world over, should be recognised and lived 
up to. 

For the Buddhist Faith, the Hon. Dr. W. A. Silva of 
Ceylon, H>oke ; for the Christian, Dr. Sherwood Eddy of 
America ; for the Confucian, Dr. Wei-Chang Chen of China 
sent his written, message ; for the Hindu the Maharajah of 
Burdwan ; for the Jewish, Dr. Moses Caster ; for the 
Mohamxnadan — as though to doubly emphasise their message — 
Abdul Majid and Maulvi A. R. Dard ; for the Thcosophists,. 
Dr. Annie Besant. 

One and! all of these messages made us say : If these people 
are truly representative of their religions, where is the room for 
bitterness between religion and religion? Where the room for 
Hindu-Muslim feuds? Where room for the contempt of sect 
for sect, and creed for creed? And above all where the room 
for racial strife and hatred, that sometimes even the most 
exquisite shade of Oriental skin will give rise to an air of 
superiority in the possessor of a lighter one, when too, it is a 
moot point in the eyes of many which is the more beautiful ? 

As each speaker concluded he went below and repeated his 
address in the hall where the great overflow meeting was being 
bcld, so that except for the inspiration of the mighty audience 
in the great Church, all fared alike. 

Devotional music was given, the first item being The 
Moslem Call to Pteyer the Muezin of London Mosque. 
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Following a clear and emphatic speech by the Maharajah of 
fiurdwan on Hindu ideals, world peace, and brotherhood, 
Mr. Dilip Kumar Roy (India’s sweet musician) whose name is 
becoming well known here, sang to his own accompaniment on 
his beautiful instrument the DiUruba, which we are told means, 
''Comforter of the Mind.” 

Could Indian devotional music have been introduced to a 
more wonderful audience as regards numbers— (and we may 
perhaps say the right kind of audience) — ^by a more perfect 
artiste? 

As Mr. Roy came forward to the front of the extensive 
rostrum (where have stood some of the greatest souls this world 
has known) in his picturesque national dress, the bearing of his 
tall form seemed to fulfil the great Swami Vivekananda’s 
uppeal — "Be proud that you are an Indian ; say every Indian 
is my brother ; India’s soil is my highest heaven ; India’s good 
is my good.” 

Perhaps few in that great audience were prepared for the 
beautifully modulated voice, so soft and exquisitely sweet, yet 
filling every corner of the great Temple. But first, it was as 
though he said : There shall be no misunderstanding by this 
great representative audience ; this song I am about to render 
ahall not by any manner of means be taken as an example of 
idol worship, according to the ''Missionary School of Painting”. 
Therefore he gave in a clear voice, audible to everyone in that 
vast gathering, the English translation, before singing it in 
Bengali. It was — 


MIRABAI 

(Waiting) 

O make me servant Thine! 

For Thee I’ll make a garden fair and bright, 

Where every morning Thou wilt crown my sight. 

In all Vrind^van’s groves with greenness gay, 

My songs of Thee will ring all night and day. 

With greenest glory my garden will be dight. 

With flowing streams’ and laughing mountains’ play. 
And Thee, O Presence, evergreen I I’ll greet 
Amid my vernal bowers with blossoms sweet. 
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The Yogi comes in meditation deep, 

The naked hermit his penance* fruit to reap. 

The devotee doth come to Vrindivan, 

For worshipping his Lord, his dearest One. 

But strange, O Mira ! Is thy Master’s will ! 

Be still, tempestuous heart ! O soul ! be still ! 

For He will come at midnight to thy grove, 

Beside the waters of the stream of Love. 

These exquisite words must have prepared hearts for beauty 
ill the music which followed, even if the strains were unusual 
to many. 

The applause was great and genuine. Mr. Roy then de- 
scended, as others had done, to give to the waiting hundreds 
below. 

The gathering closed with a Christian hymn to the world- 
embracing All-Father God, in which every heart could join. 
The beautiful organ pealed out a magnificent voluntary as the 
tliousands poured out into the busy London streets. 

The Honorary organisers of this meeting were Mr. Kedar 
Nath Das Gupta and Mr. Charles P'roderich Weller of America. 
May this work for brotherhood become a living power in every 
corner of the earth ! 


AN ORIENTAL LOOKS AT THE CHRISTIAN 
MISSIONS 

By John Jksudason Cornelius 

(Continued from the last issue.) 

The Westeniizing process is not confined to India. The 
anti-Christian movement of China similarly accuses Christianity 
of being a Westernizing force. The mission schools arc accused 
of having grossly neglected to emphasize Chinese culture and 
literature. This charge is substantiated by the fact that as a 
rule graduates of mission schools arc woefully lacking in a 
knowledge of Chinese literature and in an ability to express 
themselves in correct Chinese. Let us suppose that the children 
of some of the schools in the state of New Jersey were taught 
Confucianism as the best code of morals ; the geography, not 
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of New Jersey and the United States^ but of Maivchittia, Pddng, 
Canton, etc. ; the histoiy, not of the United States, but of the 
Chinese Dynasties and the Republic ; let us suppose that they 
were taught a little English but much of Chinese, that they 
were trained to write Chinese with ease and to speak it with 
fluency ; and that the whole system of education was based not 
on the American philosophy of education and pedagogy but on 
the Chinese. Would you say that these schools were training 
the young to take their places as intelligent citizens of the 
American republic? 

Even though such an education were financed by Chinese 
capital and carried on with a purely philanthropic 
motive, would not Americans revolt against such an 
un-American system of education? Would not the American 
Government be justified if it required the registration of all 
the schools for American children conducted by the Chinese, 
and if it legislated in such a way that in course of time these 
schools would become American in the personnel of their admini- 
strative staff, in their supporting constituencies and legal 
relationships, in the content of their curricula, and above 
all ill their entire atmosphere? This is exactly what 
the anti-Christian movcincnt wants to do with all the 
schools conducted by the missions for the Chinese children. 
It wants these schools, instead of being Westernizing and dena- 
tionalizing centers, to become radiating centers for a higher 
nationalism fitting in with the whole educational structure. 
Not a wicked ambition, is it? Hence it is that the Chinese 
Government requires the registration of all mission schools. 

The Chinese Christian Community, much like the Indian 
Christian Community referred to elsewhere, tends to become 
isolated from the rest of the people. In China the right to 
preach throughout the empire and the protection of law for 
their lives and property, were given to the missionaries as a 
result of concessions wrung from the Chinese Government by 
foreign powers. The American Treaty with China, Article 14, 
has a clause which reads thus : “Any person, whether citizen of 
the United States or Chinese convert, who according to these 
tenets peaceably teaches and practices principles of Christianity, 
shall in no case be interfered with or molested therefor.** 

Such agreements placed the Chinese Christians under the 
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protection of foreign powers. Even some incorrigible criminals 
became Christian nominally in order to escape lawful punish- 
ment. It was only as the protector of the faith of the converts, 
to be sure, that a foreign power could intervene legally, but in 
practice the result was to separate the Chinese Christian from 
the mass of his fellow-countrymen and sometimes to help 
criminals to evade the law. Such treaties dealt a serious blow 
to the prestige and sovereignty of the Chinese State, as they 
resulted practically in removing the Chinese Christians from 
its jurisdiction. 

The political complications of Christianity, much as we 
may regret it, have brought about the inevitable consequence — 
animosity. The political and commercial penetration of the 
West has engendered a new spirit in the East. The rising tide 
of nationalism, as it is called, is not a desire to be aggressive 
but a longing to be free to determine its own destiny and to 
live naturally and normally within its own boundary unham- 
pered by foreign interference. Western Christianity, accord- 
ing to the present temper of the East, has been philanthropic in 
profession but political in action. It is compelled not to further 
the national aspirations of the peo[)le but to exert its influence 
in the interests of alien governments. The Eastern will to be 
free and its pa.ssionate desire to throw ofiF all foreign domination 
have begun, therefore, to make themselves felt in the domain 
of religion also. 


IV 

Along with the political imperialism of the West, the 
religious imperialism of Christianity has added much to arouse 
the spirit of hostility in the East. The religious hospitality 
of the Orient is due to the recognition that while there is only 
one God, there are many approaches to him. The Hindu 
Would say that just as the many rivers which swell by rain- 
drops empty themselves into one mighty ocean, so also the 
devotees of all religions enriched by their various religious 
experiences, find their way to the bosom of the One Infinite 
Being. But a Christian does not seem to look at it that way, 
and the attempt of the missionary appears to be to make 
Christianity the Nordic among religions. Perhaps the Semitic 
background of Christianity is res^wnsible to a large extent for 
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its exclusiveness. '"Thou shalt have no other gods beloce me 
for I the Lord thy God am a jealous God,” said the 
Semite. Coupled with the intemperate aggressiveness of the 
Western nations, the simple religion of the humble Nazarene 
has become the most aggressive, exclusive, and powerfully 
organized religion in the world. The Nordic-complex in religion 
shows itself clearly in all Christian literature. Take, for in- 
stance, the hymn “From Greenland’s Icy Mountains” and go 
through verse after verse ; it will surprise one that such hymns 
are found in Christian hymnals. Glance at some of the lines : 

The heathen in his blindness 
Bows down to wood and stone. 

Shall ti'f, whose souls arc lighted 
With 'wisdom from on high, 

Shall 'ive to men benighted 
The lamp of life deny? 

Notice the striking Christian modesty in this hymn, com- 
I)osed by a bishop! Another Christian, like Bishop Heber, is 
Kipling of immortal fame. He sings thus : 

Ship me soracwhcrcs east of Suez, 

Where the best is like the worst ; 

Where there ain’t no ten commandments 
And a man can raise a thirst. 

It never occurred to him that the ten commandments were 
not the creation of his forefathers and that they really had their 
origin “east of Suez.” In fact, it is the East which has given 
all the great religions of to-day, not excluding Christianity. 

In order to establish the superiority of Christianity the 
missionaries had to write volumes on the differences between 
religions. No one will question the fact that all missionary 
literature is for definite ends. The object of such writers has 
been to show the superiority of Christianity by giving it a 
background of the horrors of the “heathen” religions, to arouse 
an interest in the missionary enterprise by portraying the ''un- 
speakable” immorality and evils of non-Christian societies, and 
finally to make the reader an enthusiastic supporter for the enter- 
prise, financially and otherwise. 
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Imagine for a moment what a picture India would have of 
America if most of what she knew of America were from the 
writings of workers in the slums^ of the anti-saloonists, of the 
crime investigators, of- the red-light-district workers, and of 
other such good people I If such literature flooded* the markets 
of India for a half century, nay even for a quarter of a century, 
it would be as impossible for an American in India to convince 
the people brought up on such literature that Americans do not 
marry only to divorce, that killing one another is not the 
pastime of Americans, and that banks exist in spite of 
robbery, as it is for an Indian in America to convince those 
brought up oil missionary literature that girl babies are not 
thrown into the Ganges, that the people of India are not savages, 
that social evils arc not the monopoly of the East. 

Just as I am writing these lines I see before me a recent 
number of the Modern Review of Calcutta. It contains a review 
by Agnes Sincclly, an English lady, of a recent missionary book. 
Among the IVomen of the Punjab, written by Miriam Young. 
The English reviewer says : ^‘Were it not for the fact that this 
book is a propaganda document against India, no person of in- 
telligence would read more than ten pages of it without throw- 
ing it aside in disgust. In it the missionary mind stands 
stripped naked as not only an unfair primitive mind but a mind 
tliat tells deliberate falsehoods when necessary. If I knew 
nothing of India and read this book, I would finish by think- 
ing that the Indians arc a very low uncultured people, that all 
the men are foul-mouthed and the w^omen sit about picking 
lice out of each other’s hair.” 

How can such missionary literature fail to produce ill- 
feeling? It has been one of the potent causes of the “modest” 
assumption of the superiority of the West, especially as the im- 
speakable iinmondity of Westeni night life, the appalling social 
irregularities and the miseries and filth of Western slums, have 
not yet been sufficiently exposed in the Orient. If one can 
see to what an alarming extent the missionary literature is 
responsible for the deplorable one-sided information — and that 
the worse side — which the >Vest possesses and to w’hat an extent 
this literature is responsible for its superiority complex, in that 
alone one w'ould find enough justification for the revolt of the 
East against the whole missionary enterprise! 
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V 

Just as they paint the dark side of the East for the West,, 
so they paint the brighter side of the West for the consumption 
of the East. But with the growth of cultural intercourse with 
the West, the East is discovering things for herself about the 
assumed superiority of the West. The present anti-Christian 
attitude is a challenge based on increasing first-hand knowledge 
of the failure of Christianity to influence the lives of Western 
peoples. In days of old it used to be said that the lives of 
Europeans who lived in the East were obstacles to the progress 
of Christianity out there. But to-day in the life of the West 
itself Christianity — to the Eastern observer — stands exposed and 
condemned. 

The rapidly growing commercial intercourse and the oppor- 
tunities for practical education bring a large number of Oriental 
sojoiuners to the West. Every year students are coming in 
ever-increasing numbers to American universities. There are 
now about two thousand students from China, alx)ut one 
thousand from Japan, two thousand from the Philippine Islands, 
and about three hundred from India. They come here to pre- 
pare themselves to be of some service and leadership in their 
homelands. They undoubtedly carry back impressions of the 
West. Arc such impressions pro-Christian or anti-Christian? 
Some of the Oriental students have seen with their own eyes 
the ghastly sight of the negro being riddled with bullets by 
angry mobs under a “civilized** administration. They under- 
stand a caste system fostered by religion as in India, but they 
do not understand a caste system opposed by the teachings (jf 
Jesus but upheld by the churches of the South. These and 
like experiences of uii -Christian practices are broadcasted in the 
East, and the non-Christian secs in them a wide gulf between 
the teachings of Jesus and the practice of his professed followers. 
The Mohammedan, therefore, speaks of his religion as being 
much more practical and democratic ; so also the Chinese up- 
holds Confucianism as a livable code of morality, and the Hindu 
says that Christianity being idealistic, the West is not prepared 
to pay the price for it, and hence that it is not of much use 
in daily life. 

When Dr. C. W. Gilkey was in India last winter, as the 
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Barraws Lecturer sent by the University of Chicago, he was 
told that the Hindus once thought of America as the land of 
Christian idealism and of opportunity, but that now they think 
of it as the land which insults the Hindus, excludes the Asiatics, 
and lynches the Negro. Now that the social evils of the West 
are being exposed in the Orient, the Hast is losing confidence 
in the religion of the West. How can an anti-Christian attitude 
be prevented if the Western Christians, in the face of such 
facts, claim exclusive superiority? “The Western peoples in 
spite of their Christianity, arc just as bad as the Eastern 
‘heathens* ; why should we allow the West to yoke us with a 
foreign religion which is so unrelated to our life?** asks the 
anti-Christian movement. The excellence of the life lived by 
the devotee of a religion is the best vindication of its superiority. 
Judged by this standard Christianity appears to the East as a 
failure. “But,** says the missionary, “it has not yet been 
tried.** “If it has not been tried in the West dunng its history 
of nearly two thousand years,** the anti-Christian Oriental asks, 
“then why try it on us?** 

The East has not only seen how the missionary*3 religion 
falls short of practice in its homelands, but the incoming of such 
large numbers of students has helped it to see also how money 
is raised to carry on the Christian propaganda. The East has 
seen itself misrepresented, has seen how the darkest side of 
Eastcni life is presented and how money is raised by appeal 
to pity and condescension. With the awakening of national 
])ride the Eastern peoples arc no longer willing to sec their 
countries sold for a mess of pottage. The Orientals naturally 
revolt against an organized religion which for the sake of money 
to propagate itself so humiliates them in the eyes of others. 
Such methods adopted for the express purpose of raising money 
and for the justification of the missionary enterprise, have not 
helped the West and the East to mutual respect. Only an 
interpretation of the higher ideali.«5m of both countries wnll bring 
about good will. 


VI 

Very few are conscious of the great contribution the Oriental 
students are making both to their own countries and to the 
Western countries in general and to America in particular. By 
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their friendly criticism resulting from a different view of life, 
they have made some Americans re-evaluate hitherto accepted 
standards of the West. By openly challenging in speech and 
in writing those who misrepresent the East and falsely interpret 
Oriental religions because of an erroneous familiarity with them, 
the Oriental students are rendering valuable service to the cause 
of better mutual understanding. This attitude of the Oriental 
students is characterized by some as ^'anti-Western” but it will 
be nearer the truth to say that it is "pro-Eastern.” This atti- 
tude has helped toward a new appreciation of Oriental culture 
and a growing conviction that the East has something to give 
to the West. In fairness to the progressive minority in the 
missions it must also be said that changes arc being effected by 
younger men with liberal ideas. It is extremely gratifying to 
see the changes now taking place in the policy of foreign 
missions. The missionary press is beginning to put forth more 
sensible literature. Though this change has taken place only 
within the last few years, yet it promises a brighter future of 
appreciation and co-operation between East and West. 

Likd the pain before birth, the anti-Christian attitude in 
the East and the pro-Eastern attitude in the West are causing 
great concern in certain quarters. The old tales do not sell, 
the old methods do not work, and money is not forthcoming for 
the saving of “heathen souls.” It is neither the anti-Christian 
nor the pro-Eastern attitude which is solely responsible for the 
financial difficulties of Foreign Missions Boards. To some 
extent these are responsible, no doubt, but the throwing over- 
board of the old theology is also responsible. Modernism has 
knocked the bottom out of the old reward-morality and many 
of the Christians do not seem to be much interested now in the 
saving of souls. Nor is the East anxious to welcome mission- 
aries on the old basis. 

Says the anti-ChrLstian movement, “If you are coming only 
to help your commercial and political interests, if you are coming 
only to destroy our national cultures, if you are interested only 
in making a Buddhist into a Baptist, a Mohammedan into a 
Methodist, and a Confucianist into a Catholic, then it would be 
better not to trouble yourself.” The old economic theories, the 
old imperialism, the old ethics of international relations are all 
giving way, and modernism is disintegrating the old missionary 
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motive. The present situation is certainly a challenge— a 
challenge to renounce our Christianity and follow Christ. 

The inner meaning of the anti-Christian movement must 
now be clear. It is a call to Christianity to disentangle itself 
from all its political complications, to substitute disinterested 
service for proselytizing as its motive, to seek to supplement and 
not to supplant, to be domestic and not foreign, to be concerned 
more with life and less with dogma. Herein lies the challenge ! 
To the extent that one sees its significance and strives to meet 
it, to that extent one will be able to perceive the dawn of a 
brighter day. God is one and truth is universal. There are 
several ways of realizing the Infinite to meet the individual 
needs and differences of people. One person may realize Him 
in social service, another in worship and meditation, and still 
another in ascetic practice. Each of these ways may be im- 
perfect and unsatisfying, but it is the sharing of religious ex- 
periences which helps to perfect that which is imperfect. 

The fundamental object of all religion is the same : the pro- 
motion of love, peace, good living, and the general welfare of 
all human beings. “Instead of hating and killing each other 
because of differences in faiths,'* says the East, “let us join 
hands to destroy vice and to promote virtue throughout the 
world." But such loyal co-operation in human service is not 
possible so long as there is religion in imperialism and 
imperialism in religion.* 


NEWS AND REPORTS 

Swami Nirmalananda at Trivandrum 

The members of the Himiu Vanitha Sangliam, Trivandrum (S. 
India), mustered strong on the evening of the 9th July last in the local 
Museum lecture hall to listen to the learned address of Swami 
Niniialananda of the Sri Ramakrishna ^lission. Precisely at 3-30 p.m. 
the meeting began with prayers and music. Swamiji arrived at about 
4*30 p.M. and delivered an inspiring address in English touching upon 
the various problems affecting the welfare of Indian women in general 
and Travancore women in particular. In the course of his address, 
the learned lecturer dwelt upon tlie practical aspect of Hinduism which 
^'as best fitted for home life which was rendered so sweet by the 
hallowed presence and teachings of an ideal Hindu motliei'. Unlike 


• From Harpers Magazine, New York. 
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the cnstom in Western conntries, particularly America, Indian, and 
especially Hindn women, preferred a solemn conclave of their own sex 
to the mixed artificial audience where so much of decorum had to be 
observed. There was no reason to discourage this as the social and 
domestic needs of the two countries were found to differ. A rare type 
of Hindn mother was Sri Ramakrishna’s wife. She wanted Sri Rania- 
krishna to teach her Realisation so that she might also enjoy the 
sight of God. Wlien Ramakrishna entered Samadhi, this paragon of 
virtue prostrated at his feet and called him Mother. This vXas true 
realisation. But our w'omen could not and need not for the present 
aspire for such spiritual bliss. They can be more concerned with 
worldly prosperity in order that they may clothe the ragged and 
succour tlie needy and lowly. Above all they should pay particular 
attention to the training of their children since, as Emerson said, a 
country’s greatness depends upon the future citizens. At the saiiic time, 
children should not be allowed to imitate them in rituals hut should 
grasp the significance of each sacred custom. Girls should be taught 
to sing without the drowning effect of harmoniums. Pure music and 
fine arts should he encouraged. It is not enough if a thing is good. 
It should be used properly. A Hindu mother’s responsibility was 
indeed great since the father often found it impossible to devote any 
attention to his children. There was no harm in imitating Westerners 
in the training up of children, but a wholesale imitation was to be 
condemned. Children should imbilte the sanitary and hygienic methods 
of the West, but not their dandyism. There was then the question 
of marriage which should be liased on principle. The wife is to .share 
the pleasures and pains of the husband intelligently. Sri Ramakrishna ’.s 
marriage was an extreme type. When Sri Ramakrishna w'as about to 
breathe his last, he seems to have said to his wife, “No one is as 
fortunate as you are. Some might have great daughters. You are 
the mother of an illustrious son (referring to Swami Vivekananda).” 
The regeneration of India lies in the hands of the Indian mothers. 
Let mother India be the mother of many noble Indian mothers. 
Let religion be the foundation of greatness. See that the children 
are brought up properly and the goal is in view 

In spite of the Swamiji’s introductory remarks that he was least 
fitted to address an audience composect purely of women, the ledurc 
was listened to with rapt attention as it contained precious gems of 
wisdom. Swamiji’s .speech was with characteristic eloquence and 
clarity translated into chaste Malayalam by Sw'aniiji’s disciple, 
Padmanabhau Tampi. After this was over, there was again music 
accompanied by Kolattani. 

Mrs. Narayanan Nair then made a nice speech thanking the lecturer 
for his brilliant address and explaining the scope of the Hindu Vaiiitha 
Sangham, after which Swami Nirmalananda made a few concluding 
remarks by way of thanking the Hindu Vanitha Sangham members 
for giving him an opportunity to meet and talk to them. The meeting 
then dispersed. 
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R. K. Mittioo Smwmahnmt RMigoon 

The following happy remarks were made by the Editor of the 
^Rangoon Times, Rangoon, on the local R. K. Mission Sevashram, in one 
of his recent issues : 

On the north side of the section of Merchant street that passes 
through East Rangoon there may be seen, in the midst of a severely 
industrial atea, a square of pleasant green with homely looking buildings 
standing at intervals, neatly constructed and tended. This is the 
Kaiiiakrislma Charitable Hospital. It is under the auspices of a great 
Indian philanthropic society the influence of which has not only extended 
from India to Burma but has been established in Europe and America. 
There could hardly be an institution the funds of which are expended 
more directly upon its objects and less on its own administrative 
c.v ponses, for it is carried on by monks of ascetic habits of life and 
having no interests beyond their \York and tlic goodness emanating 
from it. By this it cannot be judged that the institution is sectarian. 
If the iniiiistrations of the hospitals are limited to a class it is to the 
I’lass defined by ix)vcrty only, for among the patients are Burinans, 
lliiulus and l^lahoinedans and indeed both the out-treatment and the 
wards are available to all. The Rangoon Ramakrishna Charitable 
Hospital is in chaige of Swami Sliyamananda, who, despite an unobtru- 
<^ive personality and vocation, is known by a good many people belong* 
itig to all the communities, and is respected where he is known. 

There are a great many calls on the purse iti Rangoon at the pre- 
sent time but no apology is needed for keeping its 

unique activities before the public, and since a great deal more money 
is required for carrying on the work than is forthcoming from the 
limited sources of regular income, any sums able to be spared will be 
;.ircatly appreciated, and we are able to state that they could scarcely 

tu: better given to better effect It is true that the functions 

of this charitable hospital and those of the Rangoon General Hospital 
iioininnlly overlap. The charitable hospital, like the general hospital, 
provide.s treatment, in and out, with We.«tem drugs; and the general 
hospital, like the charitable hospital, gives treatment free, where neces- 
sary. But the Ramakrishna is frankly engaged in helping the very 
poor and ignorant indeed, and rightly feels that it has a claim to public 

■wnipathy for this precise reason The charitable hospital is 

serving, among other purposes, tho.se of relieving the pressure on the 
public hospital in regard to a certain class of patients and providing 
a refuge for many whose abject lowliness and timidity in such that 
n\;my them would die rather than venture into an official-looking 
huildiiig 

Ordinary public hospitals, too, cannot manage to be so leisurely as 

the Ramakrishna The monks at the hospital are 

nslgned to bear with the ignorance of the patients in a manner that 
would be impossible in a regular institution. The number of patients 
dealt with at the Ramakrishna hospital is second not only in Rangoon 
^ut ill the whole of Bunna to that dealt with by the Rangoon General 
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Hospital. When it is realised that the work has attained this magnitude 
without any semblance of official administration and control and with 
only very limited official financial aid it will be admitted that it repre- 
sents a most worthy achievement. Sometimes when India appears to 
be dark with evil passions and disfigured by excrescences of hatred of 
religion and class, it is good to dwell upon pictures of self-sacrifice and 
purposeful loving kindness snch as are made by the Ramakrishna 
hospital, and to refiect that the land from which snch inspiration is 
drawn must be fundamentally sweet-natnred. 

Swami Prabhavananda at the Reed College, Portland, U. S. A. 

Swami Prabhavananda was invited by the authorities of the Reed 
College, Portland, Oregon, to give a discourse on Vedanta. His lecture 
was attended by the students and professors who proved to be a very 
appreciative audience. The Swami spoke on “What is Vedanta.** In 
the course of his speech he showed how the researches in the field 
of modem science tend tou^ards the ultimate conclusions arrived at, 
centuries ago, by the great seers of India. 

After the lecture the Swami was the guest of honour at a lunch 
given by the Professors. And they had interesting chats about India. 

Professor of Philosophy took particular interest in the Vedanta 
teachings and promised to invite the Swami next session to give a 
course of lessons on Hindu ethics and sociology to the philosophy class 
of senior students. 

This will give the Swami a new and a greater field of work in 
America. 


Swami Raghavananda 

Swami Raghavananda w'ho went to America in 1923 to work at the 
New York Vedanta Centre, left for India Via Burope in last June. 
He is expected to reach here shortly. 
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Arise! A.\.ake! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 

— SWAMI VZVKKANANDA 


VoL. XXXII. OCTOBER. 1927. No. 10. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE HOLY MOTHER 

Rkcorded by a Discipi,e 
(Crmlitmed from the last issue) 

It was about evening when word was brought that Makn’s 
Foil was in a critical condition. Mother became very anxious 
and said to Brahmachari Barada : “Arrange for a palanquin. 
I must go to see him to-morrow morning if he still lives. But 
who will bring me word to-morrow morning?*’ 

^lanindra offered to go w-ith Satu early to Jaj^rambati to 
bring the news of the child. 

A little after Baikunlha Maharaj arrived from Jayrambati. 
At this Mother started up and exclaimed : “Is the child then 
no more?” An ominous silence followed. Mother asked: 
"When did he die?** 

Baikuntha. — At half past five. 

Mother. — Shall I find him if I go now ? 

Baikuntha. — No, Mother, they have taken him away lor 
cremation. 

Mother began to cry bitterly. S\vmiii Kesavananda tried 
lo console her. But she said : “O Kedar,* I cannot forget 

*Swami Kesavananda’s lay name. 
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Maku’s son was a wonderful child. Before leaving for 
Jayrambati with his mother last time, he had procured some 
gulancha flowers, and having laid them at Mother’s feet, had 
said : “See, aunt,* how beautiful it has been !’’ He had then 
saluted her taking the dust from her feet, and having put a 
few of the offered flowers in his pocket, went away. He was 
dearly beloved of Swami Saradananda whom he used to call 
“Red Uncle” and eagerly called for him during his illness. 

Mother said: “He was perhaps a devotee in his former 
birth and this was probably his last incarnation. Or how could 
he, a child of three years, be so intelligent and worship so 
devoutly? Oh great is my suffering now for having brought 
him up!” ... 


Next morning when Manindra and Prabliakar went to 
Mother, they found her still very mournful. She said : “He 
used to ask one: ‘Who has made the flowers red?* I would 
repb^ : ‘The Lord has made so.* ‘Why?* ‘To adoni himself.* 
. . . Surat t will feel it keenly. He used often to take him 
on his lap, though his own legs were painful. Sitting on 
Sarat’s lap, he would ask him : ‘Where is your mother ?* 
Sarat would point to Maku and say: ‘Here is my mother.* 
‘No,* he would rejoin, ‘your mother is in the School.* ” 
(Mother was then staying at the Nivedita School House nursing 
her niece Radhu who was seriously ill.) 

Manindra observed that the passing of Akshay also had 
deeply grieved the Master. 

Mother. — ^Ycs. He said his heart was wTung like a towel. 
One of my distant nephews, Dinu by name, used to worship at 
the Vishnu temple. Hriday used to officiate at the Kali temple. 
Dinu used to sing devotional songs to the Master. He had an 
attack of cholera. 

Manindra. — Were you then at Dakshineswar ? 

Mother.— Yes, I used to live at the nahavat. We tried our 
best to save Dinu, but he died. This caused the Master great 
sorrow. . . . 

This world is a snare of Maya . . . (Plaintively) Ah, 

we could not bear to have him out of sight even while he wa.s 
sleeping! — Such was Maku’s son! And now he is gone, Oh, 
how painful ! . . . . How much have I not suffered by 

bringing up Radhu ! To bring up any one is always extremely 
painful. Once during worship, a veil seemed to be suddenly 
lifted and I saw that Radhu *s mother was suffering and Radhu 
was squatting on the dust in the courtyard, eating plain puffed 
rice, with red and blue threads on her arms tied there by her 

♦ Though Mother was his grand-aunt, yet he used to call her 
aunt in imitation of his mother, 
t Swami Saradananda. 
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mad mother. The vision seemed to suffocate me, and I felt that 
Radhu would indeed be in that miserable plight if I forsook her. 

Mother was specially fond of her youngest brother. In 
his dying moment he requested her to look after his family. 
His wife was then with child. When Radhu was bom, Mother 
brought them to Calcutta. But soon Radhu’s mother lost her 
reason and had to be sent back to Jayrambati. There Radhu 
suffered much for want of care. One day while Mother was 
performing worship at the chapel in the Monastery at Bagh- 
bazar, Calcutta, she saw the above-mentioned vision, and 
remembering her brother’s dying request, went very soon to 
Jayrambati and took Radhu into her personal care. Mother used 
to say that with that she came under the sway of Maya. 

Once while she was lying seriously ill at Koalpara, Radhu 
suddenly left her and went away to Jayrambati to go to her 
husband. She had said to Mother: “You have so many 
disciples to look after you. But I have none but my husband.” 
Next day Mother remarked : “Yesterday when Radhu sud- 
denly severed all tics of affection and went away, I felt fright- 
ened and thought that the Master perhaps did not want me to 
survive this illness. . . . This attachment for Radhu is 
only a tie of Maya to bind me to this life.”* 

Slowly it became dark. Manindra and Prabhakar would 
leave that night for Arambag. They prepared to take leave of 
the Mother. 

Mother asked them to take some refreshments. Prabhakar 
jtaid : “We have already taken our meal.” But Mother 
insisted on their having something and ordered some sweets 
U' be served them. 

Mother. — Start after your night meal. 

Manindra. — Yes, Mother. 

brother. — Have you arranged for carriage? 

Manindra. — ^\^cs, Mother. 

When they saluted her before departing. Mother blessed 
them saying: “May you have devotion to the Lord!’* 

Manindra. — ^Mother, bless us that we may be freed from 
Maya. 

Mother looked pleased at this prayer. 

[Verily, this divine illusion of Mine, constituted of the 
(runas, is difficult to cross over: those who devote themselves 
lo Me alone, cross over this illusion. — The Gita.] 

(To be continned) 


* The Hindu idea is that without some attachment the body cannot 
live. 



SWAMI SARADANANDA 

By the Editor 


Swami Saradananda, Secretary of the Ramakrishna Math 
and Mission, passed away at the age of 63, at 2-30 a.m., on 
Friday, the igtli August. His death has been a pro- 
found and irreparable loss to the Order and to the innumerable 
devotees of Sri Ramakrishna. What his death means to the 
country, what a precious asset his life was to the nation, few 
possibly can truly understand yet. He has lived a life of com- 
parative seclusion and his activities scarcely appeared in the 
lime-light. But with the growth of the Order and the 
acceptance of its principles and methods of work in larger 
measures by the nation, it will surely come to feel that he was 
in essence one of the greatest builders of the Indian nation at 
the foundation of which he had been silently and steadily work- 
ing for the last thirty years. What the Ramakrishna Mission is 
to-day is largely due to Swami Saradananda. The Mission, 
though it derived its ideals and inspiration from other sources, 
owes its present articulate form mainly to the endeavours of 
the departed Swami. It is he who worked at it from its very 
inception, giving the ideals concrete forms, linking them to 
the problems of the passing years, till it reached its present 
advanced state of development. The outside world has learnt 
to praise its philanthropic activities and its dynamic ideals, 
but it scarcely knew the man who primarily worked at the 
details of the machinery. In the meantime the hearts that 
received the gracious touch of his love arc desolate ; the golden 
chain that linked their worlds to the Eternal is broken ; and 
a window of Heaven through which streamed the light of God 
on their life seems closed. 

Swami Saradananda or Saratchandra Chakravarti as he was 
known before he renounced the world, came of a pious Brahmin 
family of Calcutta. As a young student he was a member of 
a Brahmo Association started under the inspiration of Keshub 
Chandra Sen, and through that he came to learn of Sri Rania- 
krishna. One afternoon in October, 18S3, wdieii the assrxriatioii 
was holding its anniversary festival at the Dakshineswar Temple, 
he went with a cousin to pay a visit to Sri Ramakrishna 
in his room. Sri Ramakrishna received them graciously and 
after a few preliminary enciuiries said : "Bricks and tiles, if 
burnt with the trade-mark on them, retain those marks for ever. 
Similarly you should enter the world after advancing a little 
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in the path of spirituality. Then you will not sink in the 
mire of worldliness. But now-a-days parents get their boys 
married while quite young,. and thus pave the way to their ruin. 
The boys come out of school, to find themselves fathers of 
several children. So they run hither and thither in search of 
a job to maintain the family. With great difficulty perhaps 
they find one, but are so perplexed to feed so many mouths 
with that small income. They become naturally anxious to 
earn money and therefore find little time to think of God.” 
“Then, Sir, is it wrong to marry? Is it against the will of 
God?” asked one of the boys. Sri Ramakrishna asked him 
to take down from the shelf a certain book and directed him 
to read a particular passage in it where the following opinion of 
Christ on marriage was quoted : “For there arc some eunuchs, 
which were so born from their mother’s womb : there are some 
ciinuchs, which were made eunuchs of men ; and there be 
eunuchs, which have made themselves eunuchs for the kingdom 
of heaven’s sake. He that is able to receive it, let him 
receive.” And St. Paul’s : “I say therefore to the unmarried 
and widows, it is good for them if they abide even as I. 
But if they cannot contain, let them marry : for it is better to 
marry than to burn.” When the passage was read, Sri Rama- 
krishna remarked that marriage was at the root of all bondage.* 
Thus at their very first meeting Sri Ramakrishna struck the 
note of highest renunciation. We can well understand that 
these strong words were gladly received by Sarat. For at the 
very first sight of him Sri Ramakrishna is said to have remarked 
that the young man was endowed with a stern spirit of renun- 
ciation. 

Sarat felt deeply attracted by the Master and became a 
frequent visitor at Dakshineswar ; and soon became one of his 
staunch followers. When he first visited Sri Ramakrishna he 
was a studr*nt of the St. Xavier’s College, Calcutta, studying in 
the F. A. class. After passing the examination, he joined the 
Medical College. But on the passing away of their Master, 
he was persuaded by Swami Vivekananda, then known as 
Narendranath, to renounce the world along with a few other 
young disciples, and joined what has now become known as the 
Ramakrishna Order of monks. Sarat always entertained a great 
love and reverence for liis great brother-disciple, Swami Viveka- 
nanda. These ties of love were formed at the feet of their 
Master, in the days of their discipleship at Dakshineswar. And 
this is significant. For this love and faith were absolutely 
necessary in one who was to carry out in later days the wishes 
of Sri Ramakrishna’s Lieutenant. 

Sri Ramakrishna, as was usual with him, had pointed out 


•From Life of Sri Ramakrishna, 
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to him the particular spiritual ideal that he was to follow and’ 
realise. On one occasion, Sri Ramakrishna was praising 
Ganesha for his great filial love and absolute purity of heart. 
Sarat was present in the audience. He said at once : ''Sir, 
I like this idea very much. The Ganesha-ideal is my ideal.” 
"No,” Sri Ramakrishna at once corrected him and said : 
''Ganesha is not your ideal. Your ideal is Shiva. In you lie 
dormant the attributes of Shiva. Always think of yourself as 
Shiva and me as your Shakti. I am the ultimate repository of 
all your powers.” It is not for us ordinary mortals to correctly 
understand the significance of this spiritual prescription. Hut 
even a casual visitor of the Swami did not fail to mark the 
Shiva-like serenity of his mind, gravity of character and 
suavity of temper ; and verily he drank 'poison* from many 
a cup of life, giving the disciples in return his heartfelt bene- 
dictions and blessings. 

At Baranagore where the first monastery of the Order was 
situated, strenuous and wonderful days of tapasya and Divine 
ecstasy vrere spent by the monks. Their whole heart was set on 
God. Narendranath often spoke highly of Sarat*s meditation 
and spiritual fervour. But even this hard tapasya did not 
satisfy the monks and the life of wandering soon lured them 
out into the open road. After visiting Puri, Swami Sarada- 
nanda left Calcutta and started on a pilgrimage to the Hima- 
layas. He visited Kedarnath and Badrinarayan and came to 
Almora. Those were days of great hardship and tapasya. He 
also passed sometime at Hrishikesh practising severe Sadhana. 
After that — spending thus several years in fruitful Sadhana - 
he returned to the Baranagore monastery. He did not live there 
long before he was called by Swami Vivekaiianda in 1895 to 
join him in London. 

Swami Saradananda reached London in April. After some 
time, at the earnest requests of the Vedanta students of America, 
Swami Vivekananda sent him to New York. His sweet and 
gentle personality and his masterly exposition of the Vedanta 
philosophy proved at once attractive. He was invited to be 
one of the teachers in the Grcenacrc Conference of Comparative 
Religions, and there lectured on Vedanta and held classes on 
the Yoga systems. After the close of the sessions, he lectured 
in Brooklyn, New York and Boston. At the Brooklyn Ethical 
Association he lectured on the Ethical Ideas of the Hindus. 
Everywhere he made friends and won staunch followers for the 
cause of Vedanta. He finally settled down in New York to 
carry on the Vedanta work in an organised way. There was no 
doubt that he was making an impression among some of the 
best people in New York and its environs, as the reports of 
his work at this time testify. He also taught at the Cambridge 
conferences. "In Cambridge the classess in the Vedanta Philo- 
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sophy, constituting a single feature in the broad field of com- 
parative study outlined for the Cambridge conferences, attracted 
large and intelligent audiences, in part made up of professors 
and students of the Harvard University. The SwamVs exposi- 
tion of the principles of the Advaita doctrine, in just comparison 
with other views which are held in India, was admirably lucid 
and clear. His replies to questions were always ready and 
satisfactory. His groat fairness of mind and soundness of judg- 
ment enabled him to present the doctrine in a manner which at 
once convinced all of his sincerity and earnestness, while it 
disarmed the factious oppositions which are sometimes stirred 
up by a more dogmatic and assertive maimer. In Boston, 
Waltham and Worcester, Mass., the Swami Saradananda also 
conducted courses of lectures which were largely attended and 
which everywhere manifested a sustained interest in his subject. 
At W'orccster he addressed the students of the Clark University 
by invitations of President G. Stanley Hall, and in Pro- 
vidence, R. I., he spoke before the Philosophical Club of the 
Brown University by invitation of Prof. E. B. Delabarre whose 
guest he was in the city.** 

Just at this time when he was at the height of his useful- 
ness in America, Swami Vivekanaiida recalled him to India to 
help him in organising the monastery at Belur. He reached 
India in early February, iSqS and devoted himself to the duties 
for which he was called, and became the Secretary of the Rama- 
krishna ]Math and Mission, which he continued to be till his 
dying day. After his return from America, he gave a series of 
lectures on the Religion of Vedanta in the Albert Hall, which 
were highly appreciated by the Calcutta public. He also subse- 
quently gave a series of learned lectures on the Vedas and the 
(iita, in a conversational style, which were very popular. About 
this time, he went to Kathiawar and East Bengal on preach- 
ing tours. After that, and espccialh’^ after the psissing of Swami 
Vivekananda in 1902, the responsibilities of organising and 
managing the growing work of the Order fell principally on 
him, and he settled down to the quiet discharge of his onerous 
duties. Very soon the editorial work of the Bengali monthly 
organ of the Order, Udhodhaji, also fell on him. Hencefor- 
ward he passed his days at the Baglibnzur monastery, Calcutta, 
toiling at the multifarious works of the Organisation with 
whole-hearted devotion, unexhausted zeal and tireless patience, 
combining with the duties of secretaryship much private preach- 
ing, spiritual training of disciples and writing work. 

The thought of Swami Saradananda invariably brings to 
our mind the picture of the ideal man as variously depicted in 
the Gita. He w^as the perfect Sthita-pragna, the man of steady 
wisdom. He was the ideal devotee of whom it has been said : 
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‘*He who has no enemy and is friendly and compassionate 
towards all, who is free from the feelings of *me’ and ‘mine,’ 
even-minded in pleasure and pain, and forbearing, ever content 
and steady in meditation, self-controlled, possessed of firm con- 
viction, with mind and intellect fixed on Me, — he who is thus 
devoted to Me, is dear to Me.*’ Swami Saradauanda was in- 
deed dear to the Lord, and his soul was fragrant with all the 
graces ennuinerated of the Lord’s beloved. To those who knew 
him intimately, he seemed almost perfect with his deep spirit- 
tuality, intellectual acumen and above all, his wonderful 
character. He was equally great in the graces of the head, 
hand and heart. This unique synthesis, was the main reason 
which, apart from his intense spirituality, made him a centre 
of irresistible attraction. 

In trying to understand him, we come *upon four distinct 
elements which combine^ to make him what he was. These 
were (i) his intense spirituality, {2) his promient human quali- 
ties which were innate in him and were cultured to perfection, 
(3) his intellectual equipments and (4) his faithful submission 
to the commands of his great chief, Swami Vivekananda. 

It would be impertient on our part to seek to measure his 
spiritual achievements. But it could easily be felt that they 
were of the very highest order. It is said that during the 
early days of his discipleship, Sri Ramakrislma once asked him 
how he liked to realise God and what divine visions he liked to 
see in meditation. The Swami replied : “I do not want to 
see any particular form of God in meditation. I want to see 
Him manifested in all creatures of the world. I do not like 
visions.” The Master said with a smile: "That is the last 
word about spiritual attainment. You cannot have it ail at 
once.” “But I won’t be satisfied with anything short of that,” 
replied the disciple, “I shall trudge on in the path of religious 
practice till that blessed state arrives.” We have reasons to 
infer that that blessed state did arrive to him. In dedicating 
his little book, Bharatc Sakti-puja, the Swami himself admits 
that he has realised the special presence of the Divine Mother 
in all womankind. We arc also told that on one occasion, 
being asked by some young monks if he had realised the 
highest truth, he jocosely remarked that he did not spend his 
days at Daksliineswar in “cutting grass,”* and observed that 
whatever he had written in his great book 011 Sri Ramakrishna 
about spiritual realities, was from his own experience. The 
signs of the highest spiritual realisations as described in the 
sacred books were certainly manifest in him. 

A characteristic habit of the Swami was his aptitude for 
tapasya. Contemplation and meditation were constant and 


•A Bengali phrase meaning **wasting time or c^portunity.” 
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natural with him. In the beginning of his Indian work he used 
to meditate whole nights without the least sense of fatigue ; 
and he said that unless one kept intimate relations with God, 
one was likely to lose oneself in one’s activities, and that a life 
of action without constant meditation and communion with God 
alienated one from God and spirituality and dragged one to the 
world. All his time was taken up by either work or Sadhana. 
Bven during the last years when his health broke down, he 
kept up this habit and in spite of doctor’s warning, spent long 
hours in meditation. To frequent and earnest rquests to desist, 
his only rei)ly was a sweet smile. And this ardour increased 
with the passing of days. 

This tapasya made all his actions perfect. It was notice- 
able in the purity of his love and affection, wonderful self- 
denial and patience. It is not that whoever is spiritual would 
have these qualities in remarkable degrees. These have to be 
innate in a man or assiduously cultivated by him. But their 
perfection depends assuredly on a high spiritual development. 
Many of the human qualities were inborn with Swami Sarada- 
nanda and were carefully cultured by him, and his high spiri- 
tuality'' made them perfect. Of these qualities, the most pro- 
minent perhaps was his great universal love grounded on utter 
renunciation of self-interests and self-sacrifice in the service of 
others. That is also what endowed him with a marvellous 
patience and steadiness. To his love every life that came in 
touch with him bears testimony. It was like cool moonlight in 
a summer night. There was no demonstrativeness in it, it was 
silently potent and deep. It was not confined within the mem- 
bers of the monastic order and his intimate acquaintances, but 
was extended to all who even casually approached him. All 
erring individuals found shelter under his great love. Was 
any one ill ? Let him come to his place. Has any one lost his 
Bciise ? He found refuge in his monastery. Was anybody found 
difficult to treat wdth? Well, let him also come and live with 
liim. Thus did his great love and patience prove a refuge to 
many who would otherwise have found their position difficult 
in the Order. Nor was this love a mere passive tolerance. It 
was silently active and positive in result. Many times his 
l)atieiicc and love have been tried to their utmost limit, but 
never have they given way, but brought about, on the other 
hand, invisible changes in the recalcitrant minds. The secret 
was that along with loving patience, his behaviour with all was 
actuated by the consciousness of the inner Divinity of every 
man. The Divinity of man was a living experience with him 
and no imaginsition. His actions showed that he really felt that 
however disappointing his present aspects, every man contained 
in him germs of greatness and perfection. He could also there- 
fore repose great confidence in others. This confidence inspired 

2 
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trust and self-surrender in return and produced miraculous 
results. Nor would his trust in others be easily shaken. He 
would stand by one whom he had once given shelter and help 
him to the last. During the later part of the Swadeshi Move- 
ment, some yomig men, having come to feel that the Mission’s 
ideals and methods were the best for the realisation of individual 
mid national good, came to join the Order. Their previous 
political pre-occupations naturally gave rise to doubts as to the 
feasibility of their being admitted into the Order. Swami 
Saradanauda however felt convinced of their sincerity and stood 
for them. They were taken in. But having once reposed con- 
fidence in them, he never cast the least suspicion on them and 
though they were sometimes the unintentional cause of worry 
to him, he never regretted his kindness. He had to .submit, 
on one occasion at least, to great insult for their sake. But 
the Swami swallowed the "poison** with his habitual calmness. 
No matter in what straits, the monks, old and young, all found 
a steady refuge and help in him. 

Many were the occasions when the Swami sat by the bed- 
side of the sick members of the Math, patiently nursing them 
hour after hour, and his affectionate touch and sweet words 
lightened their suffering. Once when a servant of the 
monastery fell ill, he spent the whole night fanning and sham- 
pooing him. He had entered the room of the patient after dark 
so that he might not discover his identity and feel embarrassed. 
Oftentimes people have approached him witji tales of woe, 
when he was himself perhaps suffering. Others tried to spare 
him these painful intrusions on his rest, but he was always for 
them. Once during a public festival at Bclur, which the Swami 
attended though indisposed, a gentleman came weeping to him 
while he was resting to remove his extreme fatigue. lie was 
asked by others to come to him another time. But the Swami 
remonstrated and said that the gentleman had come to him to 
relieve the agony of his heart and he must be given his 
opportunity. It was always thus with him. "Not I, but Thou, 
O Lord” and the Lord often came to the Sw’anii in the guise 
-of the suffering humanity. 

During the last years he gave initiation (Dikshd) to many. 
Of course initiation with persons of high spiritual realisations 
like the Swami was not a formal affair. It is said when such a 
person gives initiation, he receives on himself the Karmas that 
bind the disciples and obstruct their spiritual progress. This 
vicarious suffering of disciples’ karmas often causes physical 
illness to the Guru. Some therefore urged on the Swami to 
desist from giving initiation in consideration of his broken 
health. The Swami’s reply was characteristic : “Do not say 
so. I consider myself blessed that people come to me to hear 
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the Lord’s name. It is not they but 1 who have to be thankful 
for this. I am fortunate indeed that I have been given the 
privilege of telling them of the Lord.” This was the inner 
man of Swami Saradananda, the loving servant of the Lord in 
men. 

His humility never knew bounds. He was great in every 
respect, in spirituality, intellect and achievements. But it was 
an unconscious greatness. There was never a touch of superior- 
ity in his behaviour with others. Once a boy went to him 
for initiation. He asked him to wait till he grew older and 
said: “Why hurry? Wait, greater people will come after- 
wards.” That was an absolutely sincere statement. For often 
lie has been heard to remark, on being questional about the 
means of self-control, that he was ill qualified to advise on 
self-control because he himself was lacking in it. It was no 
idle self-abasement. The consciousness of Perfection was so 
vivid in his mind that even little defects in himself appeared 
large in his eyes. Yet who that knew him did not feel that 
a man of more perfect self-control was scarcely to be seen? 
He was scarcely known to have shown anger. His steadiness 
and mental poise was marvellous. And once Swami Viveka- 
nanda having teased him variously and long is said to have 
declared that Sarat had got “the blood of fish” in his veins 
and could never be made angry. 

He was extremely chary of receiving personal service from 
others. The Swjftni was very bulky in appearance and had been 
long a victim of rheumatism. Physical labour naturally proved 
hard to him in later years. But still, though himself always 
full of service for others, he scarcely accepted any personal 
service. During the last few years his health was completely 
broken ; but even then he would wash his own clothes and 
carry his own water-pot. When he visited Benares last time, 
it was winter, and it was his habit to bathe early in the morning, 
The first two or three days he bathed in cold water. A disciple, 
fearing that cold bath would be detrimental to his health, 
secretly got up at four in the morning and prepared hot water 
for him. At first the Swami did not notice this. After two 
or three days, he happened to wake up at four and heard some 
one moving about downstairs gathering firewood. When he 
came to learn his intention, he sternly asked him to return to 
his bed. The Swami gave up early bath from the next 
morning. 

lie always considered himself equal with the youngest 
member of the Order and was perfectly just and democratic in 
his dealings. Whenever there were wants of servants in the 
Math, he would offer to share the menial and domestic works 
along with the younger members. He never judged any one 
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or ansrthing without considering all sides. Any hasty judgment 
or decision was foreign to his nature. This of course stood him 
in good stead as the practical executive head of the Math and 
Mission. Every one was sure to get a hearing from him. He 
never listened to slanders. About this he himself observed that 
he was guided by the behest of Swami Vivekananda who had 
asked him to allow slanders to enter his one ear only to throw 
it out by the other. It has always seemed to us that the 
successful discharge of responsible executive duties in our. 
Organisation is a most difficult task. The difficulty is scarcely 
apparent. But those who know the deep and strong forces that 
constitute the R. K. Math and ^fission know full well that 
it is nothing short of the stupendous. First of all, the 
harmonisation of the spiritual and the temporal in the Mission 
is itself a task of supreme difficulty. The conflict between the 
call of the solitude of the soul and the turmoil of work is 
inherent in human nature. Secondly, the spiritual quest of the 
individual members and of the whole Order has to be main- 
tained intact and in imflagging intensity ; and yet the whole 
energy has to be brought to bear on the solution of the growing 
and changing problems of the nation and humanity. Thirdly, 
the freedom, spiritual and otherwise, of the individual members 
must be maintained to the utmost degree. The peculiarities of 
individual natures are gifts of Heaven and must in no way be 
interfered with but allowed to grow to their unique perfection. 
And yet individual freedom must be made to^ harmonise with 
the purpose and function of the Organisation. To add to these, 
the individual centres of work also enjoy large measures of 
independence which should not be unnecessarily encroached 
upon. And above all, the workers arc mostly monks with their 
tremendous love of freedom. If any one succeeds in guiding 
and controlling an organisation involving such principles nnci 
difficulties, he must certainly be a man of extraordinary 
abilities. Without extreme sincerity, impartiality of treatment, 
democratic outlook and above all, the clear vision of the spiritual 
in every man, little success is possible. There is no room here 
for mere tact or diplomacy. One must be sincere to the back- 
bone and utterly innocent of anj'* worldly outlook. The reason 
of the vSwami*s great success as the Secretary of the Mission is 
due to his having these qualities in large measures. It once 
happened that some branch centre resisted his decisions and 
refused to abide by them unless they were confirmed by the 
President. The Swami never felt the implied slight but cheer- 
fully submitted to the proposal. We have heard of another 
occasion when having discovered an unintentional error commit- 
ted in connection with a certain work, he wept bitter tears of 
regret. He once approached Swami Brahmananda, the then 
President, with the requests that he should be relieved of the 
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Secrctar3rship of the Order. When asked the reason of this 
strange request, he replied that a few days ago he had repri- 
manded a junior monk for having come away from Brindaban 
without previously writing to him and though the monk had 
said that he had written, he had not believed him ; but that he 
had that day discovered the letter mixed up with other papers. 
The Swami continued : “He was right, I scolded him without 
reason. I must send for him and beg his forgiveness. “ The 
President asked him not to go so far. But he could not find 
rest till he actually expressed his mistake to the monk and 
begged his forgiveness. 

The story of his feeling heart can never be ended. The R. K. 
Mission usually tries very promptly to take the field whenever 
there is famine, flood, epidemic, etc., and its selfless and efficient 
relief -activities are well-known. Tliough vSwami Saradananda 
could not personally go to the field of action, his heart would 
shed tears of blood at the suffering of the people. How earnest 
and piteous were the prayers that he then sent to the feet of 
the Lord, we could understand from the plaintive letters that 
he would then write to the Holy Mother whom he looked upon 
as the Divine Mother Herself. He would detail the sufferings 
of the people to her and beg her to bless them and alleviate 
their suffering. The Mother herself also could not refrain from 
shedding tears over those pathetic letters. His exterior scarcely 
betokened such a soft heart. He was apparently very stern and 
grave. But inside he was as soft as any woman, and there was 
no sorrow or suffering that did not wake up a sympathetic 
reverberation in his heart’s chords. 

Himself a great spiritual power, his respect for the 
President of the Order was great. On the morning of the last 
Bengali New Year’s Day, he waited standing long for the 
President to finish his breakfast and then made respectful 
obeisance at his feet like any of the junior monks. This was 
evidently his homage to the Head of the Order. Such indeed 
was his spirit of submission to the discipline of the Organisation. 

He was specially devoted to the Holy ^Mother whose name 
he enshrined in his monastic appellation. Mother also had the 
greatest confidence in his ability and devotion. She often re- 
marked that Sarat alone was able to bear her responsibility. 
It is said that during her la.st illness, Mother once remarked : 
“I am tired of this life. I shall now depart taking Sarat in 
my anus and take him wherever I go.’’ When this reached the 
ears of the Swami, he burst out crying like a child. The house 
popularly known as the Udbodhan -Office was bought for her 
and was called the Mother’s House, and the Swami called and 
thought himself the gate-keeper of the Mother’s House. To 
her his services were literally worshipful. How much he loved 
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and revered her was apparent even from the respectful and 
affectionate concern that he evinced for every one connected 
with her at her father’s place or in the monasteries. It was- 
his fond wish to chronicle the events of her life, but the passing 
of Swami Brahmananda took all zest out of his life. His last 
great act of homage to her memory was the installation of a 
temple in her birthplace at Jayrambati. The installation cere- 
mony and the infinite kindness and generosity with which he 
blessed all who approached him then, will ever remain n 
cherished memory to all who attended the occasion. 

We have already referred to the Swami’s own admission 
that he had realised the presence of the Divine IMother in all 
women. That this was an abiding experience with him was 
manifest in his reverential attitude toAvards all women. There 
was something in that which clearly indicated that he saw in 
them a reality superior to what appears to mortal eyes. He 
was besides being a great Vedantist also a great Tantrika. His 
great reverence for womankind found another expression in the 
keen and active interest that he took in developing the Xivedita 
Girls* School. When the Holy Mother passed away, the large 
number of lady-devotees partly forgot the bereavement in llie 
holy society of the Swami. The present age is struggling for a 
readjustment of the inter-relation of the sexes. The Swami *s 
attitude is not without its moral in this connection. 

The vSwami’s intellectual accomplishments were not of a 
mean order. He was possessed of deep scriptural scholarship 
and was an author of great repute. His intellectualism was at 
least partly responsible for his breadth of vision and high- 
mindedness. For he could because of that easily grasp others* 
standpoints and look at problems from the standpoints of the 
questioners. It was extremely pleasiint and beneficial to discuss 
social, cultural, philosoidiical or religious problems with him. 
He could handle things so rationally ! As in other respects, 
so also in intellectual matters, he was thoroughly impartial and 
never allowed his judgment to be biased. And often he would 
solve intricate problems with a few illuminating words to the 
complete satisfaction of the questioners. Besides a few English 
works and a Bengali booklet, he has left behind a masterly ex- 
position of the life and teachings of Sri Ramakrishna in fiv(* 
volumes, named .S'n .SVi Rawakrishna-TJla-prasanga, “Discourses 
on the Life of vSri Ramakrishna.” It will stand for ever as a 
monument to his deep understanding of spiritual intricacies, 
sound judgment and mastery of a singularly forceful and pre- 
cise style. This is certainly the greatest and the most authorita- 
tive work on vSri Ramakrishna. He did not leave the narrative 
completed. The passing of the Holy Mother and Swami 
Brahmananda seemed to paralyse his activity and he gradually 
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withdrew himself into meditative seclusion. When he was re-* 
quested by Swami Suddhananda, the present Secretary of the 
Math and Mission, to complete his great book, he replied that 
he felt no inclination to write and was eager to lose himself in 
Divine contemplation and meditation. 

And that indeed he actually did. As the days passed, her 
gave himself more and more to meditation. The mornings were 
almost wholly spent in spiritual practices, so also a great portion 
of the evenings. This was the fit conclusion of a life-longr 
Karma-Yoga. For he was above all, an ideal Karma-Yogin^ 
The special message that vSwami Vivekananda delivered to the- 
present age was that of Karma-Yoga. He wanted his monks* 
to be a perfect harmony of Jnana, Bhakti, Yoga and Karma. 
This ideal was completely represented by Swami vSaradananda,. 
the brother-disciple whom the great Swami chose for the supreme 
task of organising his Order and actualising the details of his 
ideals. About Karma-Yoga, Sw'anii Saraclatianda, being asked 
once to give his considered opinion regarding the relative values 
of the life of solitary meditation and that of Karma-Yoga, said : 
“Remove your doubt for ever, my boy, and remember what I 
say to-day. Those who will attain the siminuim bonum here 
will also attain it there, and those who wnll not attain it here 
will never attain it there.** (By here and there the Swami meant 
work and seclusion). Steady, patient, unmoved by good or evil,. 
unafTected by joy or sorrow, viewing all with the same eye,, 
concentrating his whole soul on the Lord, and loving and seeing 
all beings as cmbodinieiits of the Divine — such was Swami 
Saradananda, the concrete form of the ideal that the members 
of the Ramakrishiia Order ever hold before them, and no wonder 
that his loss has left a big gap in their heart. 

His last great act was the calling of the first Conventioir 
of the R. K. Math and Mission, which was held in April, 
1926. But it is a by-product of the Convention which was per- 
haps the most important of its results, — the appointment of a 
\\*orking Committee for the control and conduct of the entire 
activities of the Organisation. This new step is bound to have 
a far-reaching effect ; and had it not been for the active and 
whole-hearted support of Swami Saradananda, it would not 
perhaps have materialised. This evidently was his last legacy 
to the Order. After that he did not take much active part in 
its operations. The call of the Undifferentiated Transcendantaf 
was sounding clearer and clearer in his ear. Rven the little 
differentiation that Karma-Yoga or service in even the host and 
highest spirit necessarily implies, was proving too much for his 
fully manifested spirit. He became yet more meditative and 
at last the fateful 6th August arrived. He was sitting in his 
room at 8-30 p.m. prepared to come downstairs to meet the 
assembled devotees, when he suddenly felt faint, lay down on 
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his bed and gradually lapsed into unconsciousness. Doctors and 
Kavirajas were hastily called in ; they declared that it was a 
case of apoplexy. Since then till his passing away, though he 
regained partial consciousness now and them, he was never con- 
sidered out of danger. Devotees flocked from all parts of India 
to have a last look at the beloved Swanii. On Thursday, the 
1 8th August, he got fever and his temperature rose to 105°. 
The doctors declared the case hopeless. Next day at 2 a. m. 
the attendants felt that the last moment was imminent, called 
on the devotees and chanted the holy name of Sri Ramakrishna. 
At 2-30 A. M. the immortal spirit left its mortal tenement and 
attained its pristine glory. At noon the remains were taken 
to the Belur Math and cremated there. 

We have but very poorly succeeded in depicting the 
character of Swami Saradananda. He was immeasurably 
superior to any conception of our sadly imperfect mind. Of 
the men of God, wc ordinary mortals can know but little ; 
much necessarily remains beyond comprehension. Yet the very 
little that we comprehended of him, how much beyond the 
average man it seems! After about thirty years* hard toil, he 
has been called back to the side of his great Master. May His 
will be done ! The men of God arc few and far between ; 
and when we succeed, through rare good luck, to come in con- 
tact with them, we seem verily to sc»l?c God in their life. To 
enjoy their company and have their love are literally the enjoy- 
ment of Divine communion and love. Therefore their dei)arture 
from the world seems for the time being to deprive the soul of 
the ineffable bliss of Divine communion. Such an infliction in- 
deed has been the passing of Swami Saradananda to many ; 
and their grief is too recent yet to be assuaged by any jdiiloso- 
phical speculation. Those who have lived so long protected 
under the wings of his love, will now have to stand under the 
open sky and fight their lone battles. But life for them wnll 
not be without consolation. For the memory of his great love 
and life will always infuse new strength into their hearts and 
actuate them to deeper and deeper accessions to Truth. Having 
seen him, they have seen what true spirituality is ; — ^they have 
not to bnaginc it Jiny more. They also have seen true manhood 
demonstrated before them. ThCvSe arc great gains. And per- 
haps even across the abyss of death they will sometimes get 
the living touch of his love. To the world outside, his life 
will ever remain a source of great inspiration for noble living 
and noble achievements. Future India will severely come to 
look upon him as one of its greatest spiritual teachers and as 
an ideal Karma-Yogin, a proto-type of what every Indian should 
be. Death has not ended his career among men, it has only 
begun it for yet coming ages. 



THE DEVELOPMENT OF INDIAN MYSTICISM 
UPTO THE AGE OF JNANESVAKA 

By Prop. R. D. Ranade, m.a. 

Director, The Academy of Philosophy and Religion, Poona 

[Prof. R. D. Kanade, a scholar of reputCi is the director of the 
Academy of Philosophy and Religion, Poona. It was founded by him 
in June, 1924 and has enlisted the active sympathy of many scholars 
and patrons of learning all over India. Its objects arc : Research in 
all philosophies and religions of tlie world ; Publication of original philo- 
sophical and religious books; and I^ectures in philosophy and religion 
at various centres in India. During the last three years the Academy has 
been fulfilling its functions to a certain measure and has already 
undertaken a very important work, the preparation of an Kncyclopeedic 
History of Indian Philosophy in 16 volumes, from the Vedic philosophy 
down to the modem movements, all to be written by scholars of 
recognised authority on the subjects. The Board of Rditors contains 
such illustrious names as Sir B. N. Seal, Dr. Ganganath Jha, Prof. S. 
Radhakrishnan and Prof. S. N. Das Gupta. Two volumes have already 
been published, and another, '^Mysticism in Maharashtra," by Prof. 
Ranade, is in the press. The following article is the first chapter of 
that book. It may be, our readers will find it difficult to fully agree 
with some of the opinions expressed in it, c.g., on the Upanishadic 
mysticism, Tantrikism and Radlia-Krishna cult. But it gives a beautiful 
pauanimic view of the development of Indian mysticism.— Editor.] 

THK MYSTICISM OF THK UPANISHADS AND THB 
:^IYSTIC 1 SM OF THR MIDDI^R AGE 

In the previous volumes of our Encyclopaedic History of 
Indian Philoscjphy, we have traced the development of Indian 
thought from its very dinimest beginnings in the times of the 
Rigveda downwards through the great philosophical conflicts 
of Theism, Pantheism and Qualified Pantheism to the twilight 
of the mysticism of the Middle Age, which being the practical 
side of philosophy can alone give satisfaction to those who 
care for philosophy as a way of life. The mystical vein of 
thought has been present throughout the development of Indian 
thought from the age of the irpanishads downwards. But it 
assumc.s an extraordinary importance only when w'e come to 
the .second millennium of the Christian era which seCvS the birth 
of the practical spiritual philosophy taught by the mj^stics 
of the various Provinces of India. We have indeed seen that 
the culmination of Upanishadic philosophy was mystical. But 
the my.sticism of the Upanishads was different from the mysti- 
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cism of the Middle Age inasmuch as it was merely the tidal 
wave of the philosophic imaginings of the ancient seers, while 
the other was the natural outcome of a heart full of piety and 
devotion, a consciousness of sin and misery, and finally a 
desire to assimilate itself practically to the Divine. The 
Upanishadic mysticism was a naive philosophical mysticism ; 
the mysticism of the Middle Age was a practical devotional 
mysticism. The Upanishadic mysticism was not incompatible 
with queer fancies, strange imaginings, and daring theories 
about the nature of Reality : the mysticism of the Middle Age 
was a mysticism which hated all philosophical explanations or 
philosophical imaginings as useless, when contrasted with the 
practical appropriation of the Real. The Upanisliadic mysticism 
was the mysticism of the sages who lived in cloisters far away 
from the bustle of humanity and who, if they permitted any 
company at all, permitted only the company of their disciples. 
The mysticism of the ^licldle Age was a mysticism which wholly 
engrossed itself in the practical iipliftment of the human kind, 
based upon the sure foundation of one's own perfect spiritual 
development. The Upanishadic mystic did not come forward 
with the deliberate purpose of mixing with men in order to 
ameliorate their spiritual condition. The business of the mystic 
of the ^liddle Age consisted in mixing with the ordinary run 
of mankind, with sinners, with pariahs, with women, with 
people who cared not for the spiritual life, with people who 
had even mistaken notions about it, with, in fact, everybody 
who wanted, be it even so little, to appropriate the Real. In 
a word we may say that as we pass from the Upanishadic mys- 
ticism to the mysticism of the Middle Age, \vq sec the spiritual 
life brought from the hidden cloister to the market-place. 

THE MYSTICISM OF THE BHAGAVADGITA AND THE 
MYSTICISM OF THE MIDDI.E AGE 

Before, however, mysticism could be brought from being 
the private possession of the few to be the property of all, 
it must pass through the intermediate stage of the moral 
awakening of the people to a sense of duty, which w^ould not 
be incompatible with philosophical imagination on the one 
hand and democrati.sation of mystical experience on the other, 
which task indeed was accomplished by the Bhagavadgita. 
As is well known, the Bhagavadgita laid stress on the doing of 
duty for duty's sake almost in the spirit of the Kantian cate- 
gorical imperative. This is the central thread which strings 
together all the variegated teachings of the Bhagavadgita. Tlic 
doctrine of Immortality which it teaches in the second chapter, 
the way of equanimous Yogic endeavour which it inculcates 
in the fifth, the hope which it holds out for sinners as well as 
saints, for women as well as men, in the ninth, the superiority 
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which it declares of the way of devotion to the way of mere 
knowledge in the twelfth, and finally the universal immanence 
and omnipotence of God which it proclaims in the last chapter, 
supply merely side-issues for the true principle of Moral Con- 
duct which finds its justification in Mystic Realisation. The 
Bhagavadgita, however, had not yet bade good-bye to philo- 
sophical questionings ; it had not yet ceased to take into 
account the philosophical issues raised by the previous systems 
of i)hilosophy ; it had not yet lost hope for reconciling all these 
philosophical issues in a supreme mystical endeavour. In 
these respects the mysticism of the Middle Age offers a con- 
trast to the mysticism of the Bhagavadgita. Barring a few 
exceptions here and there, the entire tenor of the mysticism of 
the Middle Age is for the practical upliftment of humanity 
irrespective of any philOvSophical questionings, with probably a 
strong, if not even a slightly perverted, bias against philosophi- 
cal endeavour to reach the Absolute. We may say in fact that 
as the mysticism of the Bhagavadgita rests upon a philosophical 
foundation, the mysticism of the Middle Age rests upon itself, 
invoking no aid from any philosophical construction whatso- 
ever. 


THR PERSONALITY OF KRISHNA 

The personality of Krishna, which looms large behind 
tlic teachings of the Bhagavadgita, is indeed a personality 
which antiquarians and critics have sought in vain to construct 
from all the available evidence from the times of the Vedas 
to the times of the Puranas. While one view would hold that 
Krishna was merely a solar deity, another would regard him 
merely as a vegetation deity ; a third would identify the Krishna 
of the Bhagavadgita with the Krishna of the Chhandogya 
^'panishad on the slender evidence of both being the sons of 
Devaki, unmindful of any difference between their teachings ; 
a fourth would father upon Krishnaism the influence of Chris- 
tian belief and practice. To add to these things, we have to 
note that these critics have been entirely blind to the fact, as 
Mr. Raychaudhuri has cleverly pointed out, that the Krishna, 
the famous prince of the Vrishni family of Mathura, was the 
same as Vasudeva, the founder of “BhagavatisnP* which is also 
called the Satvata, or the Aikantika doctrine in the Santiparvan. 
Vasudevisin was indeed no new religion, f^ace Dr. Bhandarkar, 
as has been contended sometimes. It was merely a new stress 
oil certain old beliefs which had come down from the days of 
the Vedas. The spring of devotional endeavour which we sec 
issuing out of the mountainous regions of the Vedas, being 
then directed primarily to the personality of Vanina, hides itself 
in the philosophical woodlands of the Upanishads, until in the 
days of the Bhagavadgita it issues out again, and appears to 
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vision in a clear fashion with only a new stress on the old way 
of beliefs. The mystical strain which is to be found in 
Upanishadic discussion is to be found even here in Vasudevism 
with a greater emphasis on devotion. That the Vasudeva 
doctrine and order existed in the times of Panini is now patent 
to everybody. The epigrapliic evidence afiPorded by the Besa- 
nagar and Ghasundi inscriptions with even the mention of 
“IJaiiia, Tyaga and Apramada” — virtues mentioned by the 
Bhagavan in the Bhagavadgita — ^lends a strong support to, and 
gives historical justification for, the existence of the Vasudeva 
religion some centuries previous to the Christian era, and the 
philosophic student would note that as in essence the religion 
of the Bhagavadgita does not difier from the religion of the 
Santiparvan, mysticism being the culmination of the teachings 
of both, it is the same personality of Krishna which appears 
likewise as the promulgator of the Bhagavata doctrine, even 
though at later times that doctrine fell into the hands of the 
mythologists, who, not having been able to understand its 
philosophical and mystical import, tried merely to give it an 
occult and ritualistic colouring. 

VISHNU OCCULTISM : THE PANCHARATRA 

This indeed did happen as the Pancharatra doctrine came 
to be formulated and developed. The doctrine has its roots 
so far back as at the times of the ISIahabharata, though later 
on it came to be taught as a separate occult doctrine. We are 
concerned here, however, only with its later theological develop- 
ment, and not with its origin. We have to see how the Pan- 
charatra was a system of occult Vishnu worship. The system 
derived its name from having contained five different disci- 
plines, namely Ontology, Liberation, Devotion, Yoga, and 
Science. Its central Occult doctrine w^as that Divinity was to 
be looked upon as being fourfold, that Vishnu manifests him- 
self in the four different forms of Vasudeva, Sankarshana, 
Pradyumna and Aniniddha. These are called the four Vyiihas, 
that is to say, “disintegrations” of the one Divinity into four 
different aspects. Now the supreme Godhead was regarded 
as possessing six different powers, namely, Jnana, Ai.svarya, 
Sakti, Bala, Virya and Tejas. These six qualities were to be 
“shoved off” into three different groups. The first and the 
fourth constitute the first group and belong to Sankarshana. 
The second and the fifth constitute the second group and belong 
to Pradyumna. The third and the sixth constitute the third 
group and belong to Aniniddha. In fact, it seems that the 
whole Pancharatra scheme was based upon the worship of the 
Vasudeva family : Sankarshana was Vasudeva’s brother, 
Pradyumna his son, Aniniddha his gr.and-son. Each of these 
three Vyuhas, with its set of two qualities each, was identical 
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with Vasudeva in possession of all the six qualities. When, 
however, we remember that the last three qualities, namely 
Bala, Virya and Tejas are merely a reduplication of the third 
quality, namely Sakti, the sixfold scheme of qualities falls to 
the ^ound, and what remain is only the three primary 
qualities, namely. Jnana, Aisvarya and Sakti. These three 
belong severally to Sankarshana, Aniruddha and Pradyumna, 
and collectively to Vasudeva himself. There is also a cosmo- 
logical sense in which the three last Vyuhas arc to be regarde^^ 
as being related to the first, namely, Vasudeva. They are a 
series of emanations, one from another, like one lamp lit from 
another. From Vasudeva was bom Sankarshana, from Sankar- 
shana, Pradyumna, and from Pradyumna, Aniruddha. This is 
as much as to say, that from the Self was bom the Prakriti, 
from the Prakriti, the Mind, and from Mind, Consciousness. 
Dr. Grierson has put the whole cosmological case of the 
Pancharatras in a lucid fashion : ''Vasudeva first creates 
Prakriti and passes at the same time into the phase of condi- 
tioned spirit, Sankarshana. From the association of Sankar- 
shana with the Prakriti, Manas is produced ; at the same time 
Sankarshana passes into the phase of conditioned spirit known 
as Pradyumna. From the association of Pradyumna with 
the Manas .springs the Samkhya Ahankara, and Pradyumna 
passes into a tertiary phase known as Animddha. Form 
Ahankara and Animddha spring forth the Mahabhutas.” 
This was how the four Vyiihas came to be endowed 
with a cosmological significance. Vishnu, however, whose 
manifestations all the four Vyuhas are supposed to be, 
is endowed by the Pancharatra scheme with two more qualities, 
namely Nigraha and Anugraha, which, when paraphrased 
freely, might mean destruction and constniction, disappearance 
and appearance, frown and favour, determinism and grace. 
The theistic importance of the Pancharatra comes in just here 
that it recognises the principles of "grace". The grace of 
the Divinity is conqiared to a shower of compassion which 
comes down from heaven : it droppeth as the gentle rain uiwn 
the place beneath. The Pancharatra rarely uses Advaitic 
language, and had it not been for the doctrine of the Antar- 
yamin, which, as Dr. Scharader has pointed out, is its point 
of contact with Pantheism, it w’ould not have much in common 
witli the A<lvaitic scheme. It does not support the illusionistic 
doctrine of the Advaita, and its Occultism is seen writ large 
upon its face in its disintegration of the one Divinity into 
four aspects, which acquire forthwith an equal claim upon 
the devotion of the wor.shipper. 

SIVA OCCULTISM : TANTRISM 

Correlative to the Vishnu Occultism of the Pancharatra, 
we have the Siva Occultism of Tantrism, the sources of which 
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likewise are to be traced as far back as the days of the Maha- 
bharata. The Siva Occultism even surpasses Vishnu Occul- 
tism in point of irregularities of belief and practice, which 
must be regarded evidently as aberrations of mysticism. When 
we remember the distinction between Mysticism and Occultism, 
the one given entirely to God-devotion and God-realisation, 
and tlie other to mere incrustations on these, which inevitably 
gather round any good thing as time goes on, we shall not 
wonder at the great aberrations of practice which are illustrated 
in the development of Tantrism. Possessing an immense 
literature as it does, Tantrism abounds in discussions of 
Mantra, Yantra, and Nyasa which are only fortuitous, and 
therefore unnecessary elements in the true worship by means 

of the heart, which alone mysticism commends No 

doubt when Tantrism recognises Siva as the embodiment of 
Supreme Consciousness, and Sakti as the embodiment of 
Supreme Power, both being merely the aspects of that eternal 
Veritj^, the Brahman, it preaches a truth which is worth while 
commending in philosophy. Tantrism recognises itself to be the 
practical counterpart of Advaitism. In that respect even the 
great Sankaracharya may be regarded as a great Tantrist ; and 
Tantrism w^as supposed to be merely the Sadhana counterpart 
of the doctrine of Zionism . It is not its philosophic standpoint 
which is worth while commenting on in Tantrism. It is rather 
its practical part, the part of Sadhana, which, if literally under- 
stood, was sure to engender grievous practices bordering upon 

immorality and vice In psychology, however, Tantrism’ 

did one good service in the development of Indian thought. 
It supposed that a man’s mind was a vast magazine of powers, 
and as the universal Consciousness was supposed to be vehicled 
by the universal Power, so man’s consciousness was supposed 
to be vehicled by the power in the form of mind and body. The 
unfoldment of such power was the work of Sadhana. A man 
in whom Sakti was awakened differed immensely from the man 
in whom it was sleeping, and the whole psychological process 
of the Tantric Sadhana lay in the awakening of the Kundalini. 
Tantrism did great service to the development of physiological 
knowledge when it recognised ccrtaiti plexuses in the human 
body such as the Adharachakra, the Svadhishthanachakra, the 
Anahatachakra and so on, until one reached the Sahasrarachakra 
in the brain. But on the whole, it may not be far away from 
the truth to say that Tantrism drove true mysticism into 
occult channels, from which it was not easy to extricate it, 
and to set it on a right foundation. 

THE BHAGAVATA AS A STOREHOUSE OF ANCIENT MYSTICISM 

We have hitherto considered the occult movements, both 
Vaishnavite and Saivite, which spring from the days of the 
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Mahabharala to end in utterly sectarian systems, each of which 
tries to develop its dogma in its own particular way. We shall 
now consider the Mystic movement proper, for which our 
texts are the Bhagavata, the Narada Bhakti Sutra and the 
Sandilya Bhakti Sutra. These three works represent the Mystic 
development of thought which probably runs side by side with 
the Occult movement on the one hand which we have already 
considered, and the Philosophic movement which we shall 
consider a little further on. That the Bhagavata influenced 
systems of philosophical thought like those of Ramanuja and 
and Madhva, that it had by that time earned sufficient con- 
fidence from the people to be used as a text-book, that it is 
the repository of the accounts of the greatest mystics from 
very ancient times, that, though some of its language may be 
modern, it contains archaisms of expression and diction which 
may take it back to the early centuries of the Christian era — 
all these facts make it impossible that the Bhagavata should 
have been written, as is sometimes contended, about the I2tli 
century A.D., pointing out unmistakably that it must have 
been written earlier, pari passu with the development of early 
philosophical systems, so as ultimately, in course of time, to 
lie able to influence later formulations of thought. The Bhaga- 
vata, as we have pointed out, is a repository of the accounts 
of the Ancient Mystics of India, and if we may seek for some 
types of mystics in the Bhagavata, we may find a number of 
such types, which later on influenced the whole cojirse of the 
Mystic movement. Dhruva, in the first place, is a child- 
prince Avho leaves his kingdom and the world when he is 
insulted by his step-mother and who, in the agonies of his 
insult, seeks the forest ivhcre he meets the spiritual teacher 
who imparts to him the knowledge of the way to God, and 
who ultimately succeeds in realising His vivSion (IV. 8). 
Prahlada, the son of the Demon-King, whose love to God 
stands unvanquished in the midst of difficulties, whose very 
alphabets are the alphabets of devotion, who escapes the 
dangers of the fire and the mountain when his earnestness about 
God is put to the test, supplies another example of a pure and 
disinterested love to God, so that he is able to say to God when 
he sees Him — ‘T am Thy disinterested Devotee. Thou art my 
disinterested ^Taster. But if Thou wishes! to give me any 
boon at all, bestow upon me this boon, that no desire should 
ever spring up within me*' (VII. to). Uddhava is the friend 
of God, whose love to Him stands the test of time, and of 
philosophical argument (X. 46). Kubja, the crooked concubine, 
who conceived apparently a sexual love towards Krishna, had 
her own sexuality transformed into pure love, which made her 
ultimately the Beloved of the Divine (X. 42). Even the 
Elephant who lifted up his trunk to God when he found his 
foot caught hold of by the great Alligator in the sea, supplies 
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US with another illustration as to how even animals migh^ be 
lifted up by devotion, and as to how God might come even 
to their succour in the midst of their afilictions (VIII. 2-3). 
Sudaman, the poor devotee, who has no other present to offer 
to God except a handful of parched rice, is ultimately rewarded 
by God who makes him the lord of the City of Gold (X. 80-81). 
Ajamila, the perfect sinner, who is merged in sexuality 
towards a pariah woman, gets liberation merely by uttering 
the Name of God at the time of his death (VI. 1-2). The sage 
Ajagara, who lives a life of idle contentment and of unconscious 
service to others, has derived liis virtues from a Serpent and a 
Bee whom he regards as his spiritual teachers (VII. 13). 
Rishabhadeva, whose interesting account we meet with in the 
Bhagavata, is yet a mystic of a different kind, whose utter 
carelessness of his body is the supreme mark of his God-realisa- 
tion. We read how, having entrusted to his son Bharata the 
kingdom of the Earth, he determined to lead a life of holy 
isolation from the w’orld ; how he began to live like a blind 
or a deaf or a dumb man ; how he inhabited alike towns and 
villages, mines and gardens, mountains and forests ; how he 
never minded however much he was insulted by people, who 
threw stones and dung at him, or subjected him to all sorts 
of humiliation ; how in spite of all these things his shining 
face and his strong-built bpdy, his powerful hands and the 
smile on his lips, attracted even the women in the royal 

harems ; how he was in .sure possession of all the 

grades of happiness mentioned in the Upanishads, how ulti- 
mately he decided to throw over his body ; how, when he had 
first let off his subtle body go out of his physical body, he 
went travelling through the Kamalak and other provinces, 
where, while he was wandering like a lunatic, naked and lone, 
he was caught in the midst of a great fire kindled by the fric- 
tion of bamboo trees ; and how finally he offered his body in 
that fire as a holocaust to God (V. 5-6). Avadhuta is yet a 
mystic of a different tvpe who learns from his twenty-four 
Gums different kinds of virtues such as Forbearance from the 
Earth, Luminosity from the Fire, IJnfathomablencss from the 
Ocean, Seclusion from a Forest, and so on, until he ultimately 
synthesises all these different virtues in his own unique life 
(XI. 7). Suka, in whose mouth the philosophico-mystical 
doctrines of the Bhagavata are put, is the type of a great mystic 
who practises the phihjsophy that he teaches, whose my.stical 
utterances go to constitute the whole of the Bhagavata, and 
who sums up his teaching briefly in the 87th chapter of the 
Xth Skandha of the Bhagavata, where he points out the neces- 
sity of a Spiritual Teacher, of Devotion, and of the Company 
of the Good for a truly mystical life. Finally, Krishna him- 
self, who is the hero of the Xth and the Xlth Skandhas of 
the Bhagavata, w^ho, on account of his great spiritual powers, 
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might be regarded as verily an incarnation of God, whose 
relation to the Corns has been entirely misrepresented and 
misunderstood, who^ teachings in essence do not differ from 
those advanced in the Bhagavadgita, who did not spare his 
owii family when arrogance had seized it, who lived a life of 
action based upon the highest philosophical teaching, and who, 
when the time of his departure from earthly existence had 
come, offered himself to be shot, by a hunter with an arrow, 
thus making a pretext for passing out of mortal existence, 
supplies us with the greatest illustration of a mystic who is at 
the top of all the other mystics mentioned in the Bhagavata 
Purana. 

(To be continued) 


MOMENTS WITH SWAMI TURIYANANDA 
IN AMERICA 

By Swami Atui,ananda 

(Continued from the last issue) 

He never hesitated to correct our shortcomings in a bold, 
straightforward way, for which we, in the West, were hardly 
prepared. 

Some of the students took exception at the unceremonious 
method in which the Swami rebuked them. They were greatly 
annoyed and offended when he laid bare their weak spots in 
the presence of others, or even in private. Then he would 
say, "You people in the West always try to cover up and 
hide your mistakes. But how can the wound be treated unless 
the bandages are removed? You hide your real character 
bchiinl a smooth and polite exterior, but the sore festers in 
the heart. The Guru is the physician, and once the disease 
is diagnozed he must not fear to apply the lancet if necessary. 
Sometimes a deep, clear incision is the only remedy. You 
are so sensitive, always afraid of being scolded or exposed. 
When I flatter a little, you say, 'Swami is so wonderful,’ but 
when I utter a harsh word you run away." 

Another difficulty the Swami had to meet was that some 
students thought that he did not understand them. 

To this he would reply, "I know you better than you 
know yourself, because I can look deep into your mind. 
What is hidden to yourself, is revealed to me. In time you 
will realize that what I tell you is true." 

We could not understand it then, but later, when hidden 
tendencies came to the front, v^e discovered that the Swami 
was right. 
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A young student once confessed this to him, and then the 
Swami gave the explanation. 

“You see,” he said, “ordinarily we know only the surface 
waves of our mind. But through Yoga practice we learn to go 
deeper. By watching and studying our own minds we dive 
below the surface consciousness, and observe what is going 
on there. Many Samskaras — latent desires and tendencies —arc 
stored up there, waiting for an opportunity to express them- 
selves. These we can discover before they rise to the surface. 
This is very important, for once a thought has come to the sur- 
face it is extremely difficult to control. But at an early stage, 
before it has fully developed and gathered strength, it is easy 
to manipulate. This is called, ‘Seeing our thoughts in seed 
form.* 

“The seed is easily destroyed, but when it has germinated 
and grown into a big, strong tree, it requires great strength 
and effort to hew it down. So Ave must crush our desires in 
their early, undeveloped stages. Yogis can do this. They 
keep down undesirable thoughts in the germ state by smother- 
ing them beneath thoughts of an opix)sitc nature. Thus they 
conquer all evil tendencies, hatred with love, anger wath kind- 
ness, and so on.** 

Once in New York, after a morning lecture, the Swami 
called me aside, and asked me to go with him for a walk. It 
was a lovely, sunny day. We took lunch together in a restau- 
rant, and then walked to Central Park. There we sat down in 
a solitary place on the grass beneath a tree. The Swami had 
spoken little. He was in a serious mood, and seemed a little 
sad, 1 knew there was something on his mind that he wanted to 
unburden, but I did not feel inclined to approach the sul)jcct. 
However, at last he began. 

“You sec,** he said, “I tell you everything because I can- 
not keep my thoughts hidden. Some of the students think 
that I don’t understand them. That is because they don’t 
understand themselves. They don’t know the hidden motives 
that prompt them to action. They feel the impulse to do certain 
things, and that impulse they interpret to suit their owm con- 
venience. The real desire that pushes them on, they don’t sec. 
I can see these hidden springs, but when I tell the students 
this, they get annoyed, and say, ‘Swami doesn’t understand.* 
Everybody in this country thinks that he is unselfish, whereas 
un.selfisliness is extremely rare. We arc deluded by our ego. 
Therefore, Hindu scriptures say that a Guru is ncces.sary. He 
can probe the mind of the disciple, sec his real motives, and 
warn him in time. But We.stern people don’t understand this. 
They won’t admit the need of a Guru. The West is very 
egoistic.” 
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When we got up and walked home, the Swami said, 
Master was a perfect Yogi, nothing remained hidden from him. 
He knew our minds through and through. We didn’t have ta 
ask him anything, ho anticipated all our thoughts. We never 
had the impression that he was teaching us, but he watched us 
all the time. Nothing escaped him. He knew what pitfalls 
stood in our way, and he made us avoid them. 

“Have you ever seen people play chess? The players 
sometimes overlook a move because their minds are set on 
winning the game. But the looker-on will sec the move, be- 
cause his mind is calm, not disturbed by the desire to win. 
We become ambitious, and thus lose clearness of vision. 
Ambition sweeps us along, and all prudence is thrown to the 
winds. Our desires make us blind.” 

When I saw in the letter which I have quoted before about 
the Swami scolding his nurses, I was reminded of what another 
friend of mine once told me. She also had freely given her skill 
and time to wail on him through a serious illness. 

“The Swami,” she told me, “was what we call a difficult 
patient- He insisted on having his own way. He was almost 
like a child, fretful, and complaining about little things. I 
could not understand it. I expected a Sannyasin to be above 
all weaknesses, stoical under all conditions, suffering silently, as 
all try to do. Instead of that he showed his temper at the 
least provocation, and sometimes seemed even unreasonable. 

“One morning, when I came to release the night nurse, I 
found him peevish after a restless night. Almost the first words 
he greeted me with were a scolding. ‘You Western nurses 
don’t know anything. Any Hindu knows more about nursing 
than you do. Our grandmothers are better doctors than all 
your M. D’s.* 

“Of course, I knew he did not mean it. But, you know, 
we, trained nurses, are very touchy when our profession is 
assailed. So I was really annoyed, and rather sharply remarked, 
‘I don’t know anything about your grandmother, but our men 
are braver under suiTering than you are.’ 

“ ‘Yes,’ the Swami retorted, ‘you all want to show off, 
but I don’t care for your praise or blame. If you don’t like 
me you may go. I don’t need any nurse. I could cure myself 
this moment, if I wanted to. I am a better Christian scientist 
than you people are. ( »o, and carry your pride elsewhere, where 
you will get praise. I can do nothing with you. All you 
want is a little surface polish and praise. I am not going to 
be a hypocrite to please you. Kveii a patient in this country 
is not allowed to be natural. He must consider the nurse, 
what will she think?’ 

“I loved the Swami and regretted to have given way to 
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impatience. Tears came to my eyes. When the Swami saw 
this, his attitude suddenly changed, and he said, very gently, 
'Don’t you know, this is our way of doing in India ? We scold 
those whom we love. When we feel indifferent toward a person, 
wc never scold him. But those whom we love we try to correct. 
What do I care whether I am sick or well? I have come to 
this comitrj^ to help you, not for my own benefit.* ** 

This little episode must be rather surprising to those who 
have witnessed the remarkable power of titiksha (patient endur- 
ance) shown by the Swami during the years of his last and very 
l>ainful illness. He has shown in that one side of his nature, 
in the West he showed another side and if we believe that the 
Swami was one of those souls already free, reborn on earth to 
do his share in his Master’s work, wc cannot but believe that 
behind this all was a great purix)se. 

Perhaps my friend’s own confession throws light upon the 
subject. I^or there is a scqual to this story. She admitted that 
patient and even heroic suffering in the West is so common 
than in the Swami’s case it would not have attracted her 
special attention. But when during the rest of his illness, after 
this little incident, she found the Swami kindness and patience 
itself, she recognized his power of manipulating his own mind. 
Henceforth he was as manageable as an obedient child, with- 
out a complaint. He spoke of the Divine Mother as a power 
greater than the power of man. He was Her child, accepting 
wothout complaint whatever She meted out to him. “I^et 
Mother’s will be done,” was constantly on his lips. My 
friend’s professional pride was toned down. She began to realize 
that after all, man is but an instrument in the Mother’s hands. 
She became one of the Swami’s most devoted disciples. 

I have often been present when the Sw'ami came to the 
kitchen and told stories while the mistress of the home pre- 
pared the food. One of these stories I remember was about 
a lion who had been caught and tied down with ropes. A 
little mouse came and began to gnaw the ropes one by one, 
till the lion was free. “Thus,” the Swami concluded, “the 
mind must cut one by one the bondages of the world, till the 
soul is liberated.” 

His answers to questions after the lectures, were often 
short, but always to the point and illuminating. Thus wc had 
our doubts settled, sometimes doubts of long standing, that 
had ppzled us a great deal. The Swami was very fond of 
the saint Tulsidas, and in answering questions often quoted hi.s 
sayings. 

Once, in San Francisco, when a student asked him why 
there is so much evil in the world, the Swami replied, “Tulsi- 
das says, 'To the good the world is full of good, but to the bad 
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the world is full of evil.’ The world is neither good nor bad. 
What I call good, you perhaps call bad, and the reverse. Where 
is the standard ? The standard is in our own attitude towards 
life. Each one has his own standard. And with increased 
experience and insight, the standard changes. The pity is that 
we still recognize evil. When we become perfectly good our- 
selves, the whole world will appear good. We see only the 
reflection of our own minds. Sec the Lord always in every- 
thing, and you will see no evil.** 

When asked to explain this more fully, he said, “A sus- 
picious mind secs evil everywhere ; a trusting mind sees only 
good. Have you ever seen a jealous woman? She is always 
suspicipus. Her husband may be a good man, but no matter 
what he says or docs, the woman will find something to justify 
her jealousy. A quarrelsome person constantly finds something 
to quarrel about ; a peaceful person finds no one to quarrel 
with. I find so many people here with fixed notions. They 
have one set idea that colors everything. They cannot get 
away from it. Everything is explained according to that one 
idea. 

“Some persons always want to argue. They often have 
little brain, cannot see a point, still they must argue. Then 
there arc over-sensitive persons. They are always on the defen- 
sive. Whatever general statement you may make, they take as 
being directed towards them, to attack them. All these are causes 
for evil. But the evil is not in the world, it is in the persons. 
It is all a matter of misunderstanding. If we understood each 
other better there would be less evil. 

“But who wants to understand? Every one is shut up 
wuthin his own ego. From that prison we judge the world. 
The remedy is to see the Lord in all. ‘He who sees Me in 
all, and all in Me,’ Sri Krishna says, ‘he finds peace.’ Sec the 
Lord, and you will see good everywhere.’’ 

In the Shaiiti Ashrama the Swami repeatedly warned us 
against idle talk. “You always like to gossip,** he said. “Useless 
talk brings much trouble. You begin to discuss others, and go 
on at a great rate talking foolishness. Why do you criticize 
others? I^ook at your own faults, and be silent. A Hindu 
saint has said, ‘Let your lips only utter the name of the Lord, 
let your cars only hear the words of scripture and wise men, 
kt your eyes see only Ciod’s greatness in His creation.’ 

“That is why I sometimes ask you to observe silence, and 
to live alone, in retreat. Silence is called man tin in Sanskrit. 
It means not only abstaining from speech, but indrawing of all 
the sen.scs, looking inward, centring the mind on Atman. The 
mind is always curious, always reaches out for 'nows.* I sec, 
whenever it is mail day, you run for your letters, and for the 
following twenty-four hours, though your body is here, your 
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mind is in San Francisco. Give up being curious about non- 
sensical things, be curious about Mother, and how to know 
and love Her. Make the best of your time. Life is short, 
don’t waste your energy in useless pursuits. ‘Know the Atman 
alone, and give up all other talk.* ** 

The Swami’s instnictions were not reserved for special 
occasions. His religion was not a Sunday or special-day reli- 
gion. He was what he taught. His talks came in torrents, 
ever new flows, fresh currents from an inexhaustible spring. 
There was no set time ; we never knew when a new supply 
would be released. We therefore wanted to be with him at all 
times, that wc might not miss a single outpour from that 
hidden source deep down in his own heart. For in him dwelled 
the Divine Mother, using his lips to teach, to call, Her children. 

Yes, it is true what my friend writes, the Swami used to 
call us Mother's children. And how sweet, how encouraging 
did these words sound in our ears ! 


GOD, SOUL AND MATTER 

By Swami Sharvananda 
(C onclnded from the last issue) 

GOD 

Religion begins with the personal conception of God who 
is considered to be endowed with supreme attributes and excel- 
lences and infinite powers. He is looked upon as the creator, 
preserver and ruler of the universe and on his mercy the entire 
creation depends. He has a distinct personality. lie resides in 
some extra-cosmic region from where he manipulates the infinite 
forces of the universe. This personal conception is natural 
with man. The very limitations of man compel him to look 
up to some being who would help him to transcend those limita- 
tions to realise a better state of being for which his whole soul 
yearns. And the thought of that great helper as infinite and 
perfect in every respect is a deep psychological necessity with 
him. Man however does not seem to feel the incongruity of 
combining these aspects simultaneously in God. That a Ciod 
who is infinite and perfect cannot also at the same lime l)e a 
person, a ruler or helper, docs not seem to .strike him. Any- 
how this personal ideal of God is in all revealed religions the 
motive power and simng of all noble sentiments and inspirer 
of superior and holy life. 

Along w’ith the con.sciou.sncss of limited existence, an 
intense pessimism also marks the beginning of religion. Pessi- 
mism takes a gloomy view of life. The world seems a vale of 
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tears and religion is considered to brighten life with the light 
of hope and glory, promising to take man beyond to a state 
where reigns perfect freedom from the present harrassing limita- 
tions. This state of perfection and emancipation through the 
grace of God is called heaven. The hope of heaven is a 
strong incentive to the ordinary mind in taking to the worship 
of God. 

But when the mind is chastened and ethically purified and 
spiritually uplifted by worship which is nothing but a psycho- 
logical approach to the Divine Ideal, it is able to perceive 
subtler aspects of life and existence. It feels that a being who 
is personal, that is to say, of a limited existence implied in 
personality, can never be infinite and perfect in the true sense. 
Individuality or personality always carries with it the con- 
sciousness of a distinction which is inherent in all conditioned 
existence, in objects limited by time, space and causation. A 
limited thing can never be truly perfect or infinite. True 
infinity is always^ transcendental. It is unconditioned by time, 
space and causation. Therefore to look upon God as infinite, 
I)erfect, omniscient, omnipresent and omnipotent and also a 
personal being, is a manifest self-contradiction. To be truly 
infinite, omniscient, omnipresent, etc., the Divine Principle 
must be all-pervasive, immanent, and therefore impersonaK 
Nay, even the immanent view of God docs not truly represent 
his perfection and infinity. An immanent and all-pervasive 
principle can be infinite only m.ithematically. But it is 
mutable and conditioned even as infinite matter is conditioned 
being converted to various modes by time, space and causality. 
But of ccnirse both the material and spiritual principles cannot 
be mutable, for then they would require a third principle which 
nin.st be immutable, because no mutation is conceivable without 
an immutable something as its background, which must be 
imagined to be superior even to the sjnritnal principle. But 
there is nothing be\'ond spirit. Strict logic therefore points 
that the sinritual principle or the Divine Principle must he 
transcendental and metaphysically infinite to be truly perfect 
and the ]K*rinanent basis of existence and life. 

That is why we notice that the philosophies of the different 
reUj^oiis of the world have generally taken three views of the 
Divine Principle, mimely, Cod the personal, God the 
iir.manent impersonal and God the absolute. This three-fold 
view of (jod is also found corroborated by the practical religion, 
by the actual experiences of religious mystics in different parts 
of the world. Some mystics experience God as an actual 
Divine person, responding to their prayer, succouring their 
need.s and receiving the devout homage of their heart. They 
nrc cwn vouchsafed the vi.sion of the personal forms of the 
Divine. These mystics are not frauds. For we find them 
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leading lives of utmost moral purity and saintliness such as. 
are scarcely found among ordinary men. Nor are they deluded 
fools. For their clarity of vision and keen understanding of 
things and affairs and highly developed intellectual powers can 
hold comparison very favourably with the best of the so-called 
intelligent. We must therefore give credence to their evidence 
and cannot dogmatically set aside their experiences as mental 
aberrations. 

It has been truly said : * 'Though he is of the nature of 

pure intelligence, one without a second, without parts and 
bodiless, yet for the sake of the devotees. Brahman assumes 
fotms.” The concrctisatioii of the impersonal Brahman into 
personal forms is not a subjective aberration of the devotee^ 
but an actual objective fact. It may be too subtle to be appre- 
hended by the ordinary mind, yet it is as much a fact as any 
concrete object of the world. As external objects are subjec- 
tive, being the visions of individuals imposed upon the formless 
material principle, but also objective (and not products of 
individual minds) being perceived similarly and simultaneously 
by all, even so the personal forms of God, though mental 
visions, are not yet the outcome of any individual mind, but 
of the cosmic mind, and are therefore as much a fact and reality 
afi any other object of the universe. 

We next notice another group of religious mystics who 
rise to a still higher experience where the Divine Principle is 
experienced as the immanent being imbuing everything, every 
atom, every pulsation of life. Nothing exists which is not 
an expression of that being. He is the soul of all souls. He 
is essentially of the nature of intelligence, bliss and energy 
and is the substance and eternal basis of all phenomena. 

There is still another class of mystics whose spiritual 
experiences transcend even immanence. Contemplating their 
beloved deity, they reach a state of consciousness where the 
human soul rends the their rind of individuality, of time, space 
and causation, of all limitations, and loses itself in the ecstasy 
of a being that is at once transcendental, infinite and indescrib- 
able. Nothing can be posited of that experience except that 
it is the consciousness of i)ure existence, unfettered intelligence 
and causeless bliss. Tt is tEis which has been described by the 
Vedic sages as the experience of Satchidananda (Existence- 
Knowledge-Bliss). In that experience, thought dies and the 
mind expires and nothing remains except the principle of con- 
tentless consciousness shining in its own infinite glory. This 
is the highest knowledge of God. 

Thus our study of matter, soul and God has led us 
gradually from diversity to unity. We began with external 
objects. But as we proceeded with our analysis and discovery 
of underlying principles, we found the multiplicity of existence- 
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melt away like mists before the rising sun. What seemed in 
the beginning unconnected varieties appeared later on as plural 
expressions of one fundamental unity. Proceeding further, we 
found the visions of even such plurality disappear. The dis^ 
tinctions of things became naught. And we reached at the 
Absolute Principle where do not exist time, space or causation 
— the real causes of the variegated universe. The highest syn- 
thesis is therefore that fundamental principle which is not and 
cannot be known by the mind, but which is much more than 
known being the very pivot of our existence and the basis of 
the knowing mind and all knowable objects. It can neither 
be known nor unknown. We can only say that it is and 
nothing else. That being, seen through time, space and causa- 
tion, gives rise first to the vision of plurality interpenetrated 
by unity. It next develops into the twin vision of matter the 
perceived, soul the perceiver and God the presiding power over 
both. The Absolute is the substance and basis of God, soul 
and matter. It is behind them all as their common background 
like a screen on which the moving images of phenomena are 
being reflected. So long as matter is the object, there must 
be the perceiver of that object, which is the soul ; and so long 
as the duality of soul and matter exists, there must be a being 
who governs and inter-relates them ; and that is God. 

Be it noted that these visions of God (personal), soul and 
matter arc relative and not absolute. Matter is not unreal 
as the idealists would maintain, nor are soul and God unreal 
as atheists and materialists would have them. Yet these have 
but relative values, being as they are related to our evanescent 
experiences. On the sense-plane our experience is that of 
unmitigated plurality. Here all objects appear distinct and 
separate from one another. But as we go higher and see things 
Irom the thought-idanc, our experience is that of unity in 
variety. But when we transcend even the thought-plane and 
reach a state where there is neither time nor space nor causa- 
tion, our experience is of an indescribable reality which can 
only be imagined or inferred as pure unity. As our experi- 
ences are gathered from these three distinct planes and we sec 
things from these three angles of vision, so reality also must 
1)0 of three distinct kinds. Thus God, matter and soul are 
(lilTercnt and distinct in the .sen.se-plane. They are inter- 
related, as unity in variety, in tlic mental plane. But they are 
dissolved into one undifferentiated existence in the spiritual 
plane. And that is the absolute value inasmuch as that is a 
state unconditioned and unaffected by time, space and causa- 
tion. There is only a question of values — relative and absolute. 
The (piarrcl is not about what exists and does not exist. The 
world is, .soul is and the personal God is. but only relatively. 
Ihit all these disappear in the view of the Transcendental which 
=3lonc has the absolute value. 
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This in short is the view of matter, soul and God, as seen 
through science, philosophy and religion ; and to our mind 
they are not at all contradictory to one another, but stand 
graded in the scale of values. 


SEEING IJNDIA WITH OTHER EYES 

A Lkcturk by Sister Nivedita 
D elivered in London, October, 1900 

Have any of us thought how much our work has gained 
from being done in a place where we were thoroughly at home ? 

Do we know what it is to escape from the hour, or the 
day, or the week, of patient toil to the edge of some lake or 
the heart of some wood? Have wc stood and listened to the 
wind amongst the winter branches, or nistling the dead loaves, 
calling and calling to us with the voices of our childhood, 
stirring dim depths in us, lifting us to the innermost heights 
of our own being, filling ns with an infinite love, and infinite 
courage, an immeasurable hope? 

Have wc ever realised how intimate is the connection 
between the great interests of our life — whatever they be, 
house-keeping, teaching, collecting wild flowers, deep intel- 
lectual research, — and the love of our country? — the feeling 
of being at home, amongst our own people? No matter 
whether our life be comedy or tragedy — alw\ays our own. I 
remember last Good Friday standing in a church in the extreme 
West, listening to the Reproaches. The day w’as cold and 
dark, and the wwds fell like sobs. “Aly people. My people, 
w^hat have I done unto Thee? Wherein have I wearied thee?” 
In that supreme pathos it w'as ""My people,” there was no 
breaking of the bond. 

1 would say that there is no possibility of true work, no 
shadow of a possibility of a great life, where there is not this 
sense of union, with the place and the people amongst whom 
we find ourselves. If you answer that the great majority of 
men at least, in England to-day, are working at tasks which 
they hate and despise, I can only say that there is no surer 
sign of the fatal danger which assails our national life, and 
if you will give me the opportunity I think I shall easily make 
good that .statement. 

But all this docs not mean that we must stay in the place 
where we were born. What happens when the call comes 
to the individual, to leave the old group and go out and found 
a new family or a new house? The indispensable condition of 
adding harmonious natures, well-developed and proportioned 
individuals, to the world, is that two people shall conceive 
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such an affection for each other that it caneds all difference 
of association. The time when they had not met must seem 
a blank to them, or only significant because that meeting throws 
light upon it. Probably both see qualities in the other that 
none else can see in cither. That matters nothing. It may 
be all illusion. Only, the illusion must be there. And in some 
extraordinary way wc find that if it is not there, and if it is 
not perfect, we can read the fact that, of two people, one was 
bondsman to the other, and not the free and joyous comrade, 
not only in’ their lives to-day, and in a home that misses the 
note of perfect joy, but long long hence, in the character of some 
old man or woman whose nature has always carried an in- 
heritance of war within itself. 

If this emotion is so necessary in order to preserve the 
unity of life through the alliance of a bride and bridegroom 
who were bom in the same street, if its absence be fraught 
with such danger to more than the two people themselves, let 
us think how much more imperative it must be to the man who 
is called from England to India to do his work. 

What a little thing it would be to any of us to die for 
one whom we really loved ! Perhaps indeed we do not really 
love, to our deepest, till we have learnt that to be called to 
do so would be supreme beatitude. It is such love as this 
that makes it po,ssible to live and do great service. It is such 
a falling-in -love that India demands of English men and women 
who go to her to work. It matters little what the conscious 
explanation may be, — a civil service appointment, a place in 
the army, the cause of religion, of education, of the people. 
Call it what wc may, if we go with contempt, with hatred, 
with rebellion, we become degraded, as well as ridiculous ; if 
wc go with love, with the love that greets the brown of a 
cottage-roof against the sky, the curve of a palm, the sight of 
a cooking-pot, the tinkle of an anklet with a thrill of recogni- 
tion, that desires the good of India as we desire the good of 
our own children, to transcend our own, that India be stimu- 
lated into self-activity by us, if wc go with this love, then we 
build up the English Empire by sure ways, and along main 
lines, whether wc imagine ourselves to be serving England or 
India or Humanity. T^)r the love of England and India are 
one, but no love ever seeks its own. 

Throughout what I say to-night I am speaking in the 
interests of England, as an English woman ; more, what I say 
would be endorsed by all those highest officials who are faithful 
to the trust of their country’s interest committed to them. 

For the man who regards the Queen’s cause is he who 
will impoverish himself to distribute bread in time of famine, 
and the man who hates and despises is the man who will 
selfishly exploit a subject people. I believe I am right in* 
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saying that the supreme government is well aware that imder 
the name of race-prestige much may be included which does 
anything but add to the prestige of our race. 

The fact is, under the terrible over-organisation and over- 
ceiitralivsatioii of modem life, there lurks an appalling danger 
of vulgarity. We are succumbing to a horrible scepticism. 
How arc mothers who have never seen the inside of anything 
but beautiful English homes, or luxurious travelling-resorts, 
how are these to know that there was no noble possibility be- 
fore the knight-errant of old that is not doubled and trebled 
for their own boys? How are they to guess that the English 
race has to struggle with problems of doing and undoing to- 
day, that no race has ever faced in the history of the world? 
How can they lay upon their sons that charge of reverence 
and love and belief in the spiritual possibilities of life, that 
is necessary to make the name of our country stand in history 
as Shakespere dreamt of it 

This happy breed of men, this little world, 

This precious stone set in the silver sea, 

This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England, 

This nurse, this teeming womb of royal kings, 

Renowned for their deeds as far from home. 

As is the sepulchre in stubborn Jewry 
Of the world’s ransom, blessed Mary’s Son, 

This land of such dear souls, this dear dear land, 

Dear for her reputation through the world 

And yet, though we know it not, the voices of the gods 
are all about the world to-day. The calls to self-sacrifice arc 
greater, the ways of self-.sacrifice are a thousandfold more, and 
many thousandfold deeper, than ever before. We arc mistaken 
when we think that the clarion of war is the only sound that 
calls us to the right of struggling and dying for our country. 
The churchbells of the British peace ring a far surer summons. 
There was no greatness, no courage, no divine self-effacement, 
open to our fathers, of which infinitely more is not the right 
of their sons to-day. The words “British Empire” mean neither 
more nor less than the Briti.sh opportunity to choose the noblest 
part ever played in the great drama of the world, or refusing, 
to fail utterly, and miserably, and brutally, as no nation ever 
failed before. 

It has been a long preamble, and I am anxious to do 
justice to the difiiculties that may present themselves to an 
untrained boy, sincerely desirous of doing the right thing, 
landing in India, to fulfil the duties of an np[^intmcnt, without 
either a store of culture, or a disciplined imagination, or a 
wealth of rightly directed feeling. 

I quite see how impossible it will look to him that people 
who live with a startling simplicity, who sit on bare floors, 
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and use in eating neither knives nor forks nor table-linen, are 
really persons of a deeper and more developed civilisation than 
his own. 

The same difficulty, begin to say the scholars, faced the 
officers of Marcus Aurelius when they battled, on the frontiers 
of the Empire, against the merchant-peoples of the North. 

It is no credit of mine that I have been so fortunate as 
to escape this difficulty. I went out to India nearly three years 
ago, and was there some eighteen months. I went at the call 
of an English woman, who felt that no sufficiently national 
attempt had yet been made, for the education of Indian girls. 
After spending sometime with her, I was to be free to take my 
own way of studying my problem. When I tell you what 
were my preconceptions of how I was to do this, I fear you 
will be much amused. I was not going for the sake of **the 
Higher** or literary, but for what we here have always called 
the ne2v Education, beginning with the manual and practical 
aspects of development, and passing on to the question of 
definite technical and scientific training, but always regarded 
as subordinate to the development of character. I knew that 
one must live with the people, and take their point of view, 
if one were ever to establish any sound educational process 
amongst them, using to the utmost the elements that their life 
might provide, and keeping the scheme in organic relation with 
these. 

Thi.s study I pictured to niyvSelf as taking place in mud 
huts, on journeys barefooted across the country, amongst people 
who would be completely hostile to my research. But I owed 
a great intellectual debt to Sanskrit culture and an educational 
task w’as a delightful means for the expression of my gratitude. 

So you see that I was indeed more fortunate than most, 
in the attitude and means of my entrance into Indian life. 

What did I find there? 

Instead of hostility, I found a warmth of welcome. 

In.stead of suspicion, friends. 

Instead of hardships and fatigue, a charming home, and 
abundance of the finest associations. 

For eight months I lived alone with one ser\'ant in a real 
Indian house in a Calcutta lane. There I kept a small experi- 
mental school. iVbout forty little girls belonged to it and 
I took them in relays— four classes of two hours each. My 
knowdedge of Bengali being limited, I was particularly glad 
to fall back on kindergarten occupations for the greater jiart 
of our cla.ss-w^ork, and I was thus enabled to arrive at a clear 
knowledge of the practical difficulties and practical potential- 
ities of a useful school. 

But this was work. The playtime of the day I Avas allowed 
to spend in a neighbouring zenana, amongst a group of widow 
ladies with whom I had much in common, and Saturday and 
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Sunday I reserved as holidays. This was a custom that I fear 
my children never approved. I remember how the first 
Saturday morning a crowd of uproarious little people had 
gathered outside the door at 6 o’clock, evidently determined 
to gain admission. A workman who could speak a little 
English was inside and he came to me, “The baby people, the 
baby people, Miss Sahib ! Let me open !** 

No Hindu of any class or sect or party ever put a hindrance 
in my way. When they heard of any difficulty, they always 
did something towards removing it, the women just as much 
as the men. In the same way, they felt a curious sense of 
responsibility, as if I were the guest of the whole of our lane. 
They were constantly sending me food. If they had fruit, 
they would share it with me. If. I expected guests, they would 
provide the repast, and I rarely knew even the name of the 
giver. 

I need not tell you that in deeds like these a very sweet 
relationship is created. I need not tell you that I am proud 
as well as grateful to have eaten the bread of a charity so sweet. 

And I think if we go deeper into the reason of this 
hospitality, we shall be struck by the culture that it displays. 
They Ihoughl of me a student. It was something like the 
university of the middle ages, where the poor scholar naturally 
came upon the good-wives of the town for maintenance. But 
there w'as I think this difference, that the university established 
such a custom mainly in a given centre here and there, while 
in India the idea of this function is familiar to every person 
and every family and the obligations of the university arise 
wherever there is one enquiring mind. Through and through 
the life I found these evidences of an ancient culture permeat- 
ing every section of society, my only difficulty in recounting it 
all to you is in determining where to begin. 

The pleasures of the people are such fine pleasures ! It 
was my custom to save money by avtnding the use of cabs, 
and travelling in trams as much as possible. This, of course, 
always left a certain amount of a local journey to be made 
on foot. So at all hours of the day and night I would come 
up and down our narrow little lanes and streets, as various 
errands might lead me. In the sunlight thej^ would be crowded 
with people, and the traffic of the bullock-carts. In the even- 
ing, men would be seated chatting about their doorways or 
in the shops, or inside open window’s, and no one even looked 
my way ; but at night, when one had once turned out of the 
European streets, everything was sunk in stilliics.-i and peace, 
so that it took me some time on the journev home to recover 
from the shock of seeing a drunken Englishman. In eight 
months of living in the tworest quarter of Hindu Calcutta, 
such a sight had been impossible. As one lay in bed however, 
the chanting of prayers would occasionally break the silence 
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of the midnight, and one knew that somewhere in the distant 
streets a night beggar, lamp in hand, was going his rounds. 

I think if one must pick out some feature of Indian life 
which moic than any other compels this high morality and 
decorum to grow and spread, it must be the study of the 
national epics. There arc two great poems, the Mahabharata 
and the Raniayaiia, which take a place to Hindus something 
like that of Shakespere to ourselves. Only this is a Shakespere 
that every one knows, and a Shakespere with the sacredness 
c;f the New Testament thrown about it. 

A picture comes to me of a night-scene in the Himalayas. 
At a turn in the road the great trees sweep aside a little to 
make room for a tin.v handet at their foot. Here in the open 
.shop of the grain dealer, round a little lamp, sits a group ojP 
men, and amongst them is a boy reading earnestly from a book. 

It is the Ramayana,— the tale of the wanderings of the 
heroic lovers, Sita and Rama. The men listen breathlessly, 
though the story is familiar enough, and every now and then 
as the boy ends a verse, they chant the refrain, “To dear 
Sita*s bridegroom, great Rama, all hail !“ Sita is the ideal 
woman. A divine incarnation to the world of perfect wife- 
hood and perfect stain lessness. She is the woman of renun- 
ciation, not of action ; the saint, not the heroine. Every 
Indian woman spends some part of the day in the contemplation 
of this character. Probably no one passes a whole day with- 
out taking her name. livery woman desires to be like her. 
Every man dcsirc‘S to .see in her the picture of his mother or 
his wife. 1 do not know if you will see with me the tremen- 
dous itifluenee that it must have on the character and develop- 
ment of a nation, to spend a definite time daily in this intense 
brooding over the ideal. 

It is here that I come to niy great point, and I must make 
it clear from mi.sapprelicnsioii. I shall not mean that the lot of 
the Hindu woman in her perpetual struggle with poverty, in 
her social and industrial inefficiency, is perfect, or perfectly 
adapted to the modern world. Far from that. 

But I Tcniembcr that some of the greatest men and women 
th.at ever lived have been bom in India. I remember that 
from India emanated the only religion that ever put the mis- 
sionary-ciuestioii on a true educational basis ; I remember that 
amongst military leaders two thousand years ago India pro- 
duced her Napoleon Bonaparte, in Chandragupta, the Sudra 
who unified a continent ; that amongst statesmen she bore 
Asoka and Akbar ; that in science we owe mathematics and 
astronomy and geometry to her ; that in philosophy and in 
literature she has achieved the highest rank. 

I remember too that this greatness is not dead in the 
country. No longer ago than 1750 Rajah Jey Sing concluded 
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that European astronomical tables contained an error which 
he was able to correct. Subsequent science, it is said, stood 
by the Indian astronomer. Within the century that is leaving 
us Ram Chandra has solved, by intuitive methods, problems of 
maxima and minima hitherto uulinislied, and India has given 
proof that she can yet add to her scientific laurels. 

Seeing all this, J read a message of great hope for 
humanity. What may be the truth about the military careers 
o.( nations, I do not know. It may be that in rude activities 
there arc periods of growth and flourisliing and decay. But 
if a people fix their hope upon their own humanisation, it is 
not so. The curve of civilisation is infinite and spiral. The 
dominion of the human mind and spirit has yet to be exhausted. 

But still — where — why-— is this humanising process the 
essential life of India, more than of other countries? What 
differentiates the Indian training from others? I find one 
answer which outweighs all others in my estimate. It is this. 
The special greatness of Indian life and character depends more 
than on any other feature, on the jilace that is given to 
Woman in the social scheme. What? 5^011 will say, what 
about child-marriage and child-widowhood, and the grievances 
of woman? I am not going to speak of woman as the wife. 
There must be unhappy marriages in India as elsewhere, though 
I have seen none but the happy, and they have seemed to 
me to represent a tie more tender and intimate than I have 
often witnessed. But wifehood in India is not wn)mairs central 
function. That is motherhood. As mother, an Indian woman 
is supreme. The honour that a man docs here by the simple 
words “my wife,*’ he docs better there by sa3dng “the mother 
of my children.” Sons worship their mothers as the ideal. 
Motherhood is the ideal relation to the world. Let us free our- 
selves from self-seeking as the mother docs. Let us be in- 
capable of jealousy as is a mother to her child. Let us give 
to the uttermost. Let us love most those who need most. Let 
ns be undiscriminating in our service. Such is the Indian 
woman’s conception of a perfect life. Such is the moral cul- 
ture with which she surrounds her children. Can you ask what 
is its effect? I sat one day hour after hour beside a boy of 
tw^clvo who was dying of plague. The home was of the poorest, 
a mud hut with a thatched roof. The difficulty lay in keeping 
the patient isolated from his family. There was one woman 
who came and went about the bedside perpetually, in an utter 
reck]e.s.sne.ss of her own safety, and at last I ventured to 
remonstrate, pointing out that my presence was of no use, if 
I could not save her this exposure. She obeyed me instantly, 
without a word, but as she w’ent, hid her face in her veil 
crying softly. It was the lad’s mother. Of course I found a 
place where she could sit with his head on her feet, curled up 
behind him in comparative security, fanning him, and then,. 
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throuj^h all the hours of that hot day, till sunset came, I had 
a picture before me of perfect love. “Mataji! Mataji! Adored 
Mother!** was the name he called her by. Now and then, mis- 
taking me for her, he smiled his perfect contentment into my 
eyes, and "once he snatched at my hand and carried his own 
to his lips. And this was a child of the Calcutta slums! 

But it is not the child only. The word mother is the end- 
less shore on which all Indian souls find harbour. In moments 
of great agony it is not with them, “My God !** but “Oh 
Mother !** 

A woman in the neighbourhood was wailing loudly in the 
dark, and the sound disturbed one who was lying ill. An 
attendant on the sick came down into the woman *s hut to find 
her, and, guided by her cries, came up to her quietly and put 
ail arm about her. The wailing ceased as suddenly as it had 
begun, and she fell back with long sobs ; “You are my 
mother !** was all that she could say. 

If the word “God** meant as much to us as “Mother** to 
this bereaved soul, what might we not reach? And to many 
in India it is so. The two ideas arc one. Life with all its 
inexplicable torture and its passing gleams of joy is but the 
play of the Divine Motherhood of the Universe, with Her 
children. If w^e can understand this, all happenings will be- 
come alike fortunate. We must cease to discriminate. And 
so in every temple dedicated to this idea, the visitor enters with 
the prayer : 

Thou, — the Giver of all blessings. 

Thou, — the Giver of all desires. 

Thou, — the Giver of all good. 

To Thee our salutation, Thee we salute. Thee we salute, 
Thee we salute. 

Thou terrible dark Night! 

Thou, the Night of delusion ! 

Thou, the Night of Death ! 

To Thee our salutation, — ^Thce wc salute. Thee we salute. 
Thee we salute. 

And this rises up daily from end to end of the country 
together with that other prayer to the Soul of the Universe 
which to me seems the most beautiful in any language. 

From the Unreal lead us to the Real, 

From Darkness lead us unto Light, 

From Death lead us to Immortality, 

Reach us through and through ourselves. 

And ever more protect us — O Thou Terrible ! 

From ignorance, by Thy sweet compassionate face. 
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THE TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
MAYAVATI CHARITABLE DISPENSARY 

In submitting the report dt the Mayavati Charitable Dispensary for 
the year 1926 we take the opportunity to record our since gratitude to the 
kind-hearted donors and subscribers to the funds for the maintenance 
of the Dispensary. We also acknowledge our profound indebtedness to 
Messrs. B. K. Paul & Co. of Calcutta for the generosity they have shown 
ns in supplying free 6 bottles of I^dward's Tonic and other medicines 
and accessories at concession rates. It is a matter of regret however 
that contributions are not forthcoming to the Permanent Fund of the 
Dispensary in sudi a measure as to facilitate our urork. From the state- 
ment of accounts for the year it would be seen that the total receipts 
during the year were however greater than the total disbursements^ 
but that is due to the fact that the relief given by the Dispensary during 
this year was comparatively less than in the previous year. In 1925 
the total number relieved was 3,197 whereas this year it is only 1,102. 
Had it been able to continue its work as in 1925, then the total receipts 
w'ould have fallen far shorter than the total disbursements. But un- 
fortunately our doctor was laid ill for a long period till ultimately he 
had to leave the work and undergo treatment. Being himself a member 
of the monastic order and given to the ideal of serving humanity, he 
had always been anxious and overzealous about the welfare of his 
patients, even risking his health if by that he could relieve their pains 
ever so little. As a result he caught that fell disease, Pthisis, while 
attending a patient and had to suffer for long; but we are glad that 
he is now much better and almost bis normal self again after prolonged 
treatment. It was sometime before w^e could realise that onr doctor will 
have to retire for a long period from work and also before the authori- 
ties of the Mission could spare us another of its members with medical 
qualifications, and naturally during this period the Dispensary had to 
remain closed. This explains the low figures for the year. 

The total number relieved during the year at the outdoor dispensary 
was 1,090 of which 25 were old cases. Of these patients 494 were men, 
247 women, and 349 were children. As many as 176 were patients of 
other faiths than Hinduism — a number which though small is yet pretty 
big considering the smallness of their population in the hills round about 
the Dispensary. The number of patients admitted into the Hospital 
was 12 of which 6 were cured, 5 relieved and 1 died. Among them 
5 were men and 7 women. 


vStatgment ot Diseases. 


Dysentry 

... z8 K3'c-diseases 


... 193 

Fever 

... 129 Kar-diseases 

... 

... 13 

Malarial Fever 

... 77 Bronchitis 

... 

... 1 

Rheumatic affection ... 

... 6a Pneumonia 

... 

... 2 

Debility 

... 38 Asthma 

... 

... 10 

Headache 

... 14 Cough 

... 

... 93 
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Colic 


... 43 

Gout 

3 

Piles 


... 3 

Toothache 

... 15 

Spleen 


... 6 

Operation 

... 15 

Dropsy 


... 5 

Phthisis 

... Sr 

Skin-diseases 


... 117 

Dyspepsia and Constipation 

... 69 

Ulcer 


••• 59 

Boil ... 

... 19^ 

Injury 


... 13 

Pain (local) ... 

... 10 

M. disease ... 


... II 

Diarrhoea 

... 41 

P. disease ... 


3 



Worms 


... 15 

Total 

1,103 


Summary ok Accounts for 1926. 


Income 



ICxpenditure 




Rs. A. 

P. 




Uast year's balance ... 

2,428 13 

7 

Doctor's maintenance 



Donations, etc. 

798 4 

0 

and travelling 

360 0 

0 

Interest 

100 0 

0 

Medicine 

3S0 10 

6 

Miscellaneous 

I 4 

0 

Freight for medicine 

48 0 

6 




Hospital requisites & 






instruments 

33 ^2 

0 



— 


733 7 

0 


3i3a8 5 

7 

Balance 

2,605 14 

7 


All contributions, however small, will be thankfully received and 
acknowledged by the undersigned. 

(Sd.) SWAMI ViRRSWAKAN.ANDA, 
President, Advaiia Ashrama, 
Mayavati, Almora, U. P. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS 

Engliah 

Thk Story ok My Kxpbriments with Truth Voi. I— by M. K. 
Gandhi. Published by the Navajivan Press, Ahmedabad. Pp. 602. With 
frontispiece. Price Rs. s/S. 

Mahatma Gandhi's autobiography does not require any introduction 
at our hands at this late hour. This has regularly appeared in transla- 
tion from the original Gujarati in tlie “Young India*' week after week 
and lias been widely quoted by monthlies and dailies all over India 
and also abroad. The work is not yet half done and is being still 
continued in Mahatma Gandhi's weeklies. We can only say that every 
Indian and also Westerner should read this book and deeply ponder over 
the “experiments" of Mahatma Gandhi. The get-up of the book is 
excellent, for which great credit is due to the Navajivan Press. We 
hope to be able in future to deal in details with some features of the 
Hahatmaji's wonderful life. We would only mention at present that 
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his observations on Sister Nivedita onght not to have been allowed to be 
printed in the book without due modifications. The short footnote will 
help none who have not read the particular number of '*Young India,” 
The ” Young India” note also was not perfect. Mahatma Gandhi 
explained therein only his difficulties regarding the word volatile. But 
what about "the splendour that surrounded her”? The Vedanta Kesari 
of Madras gave a comprehensive reply to Mahatma Gandhi’s remarks 
oil the Sister. Maliatmaji is expected to have seen it. The modifica- 
tion of the offending passage in accordance with the information that 
came to him later on, would have been more truthful in our opinion. 

CONSOLIDATION OF THR CHRISTIAN POWER IN INDIA— by 

Major fi. D. Basu, I.M.S. {Retired). Published by R, Chatter jee, 

gi, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. Pp. iiS. Price cloth Re. i/S. 

The present book is a sequel to Major Basu’s much larger work. 
Rise of the Christian Power in India. It consists of i6 short chapters 
dealing with such topics as the Christianization r>f India, “The Moliain- 
medan Religion must be suppressed,” Policy of Divide and Rule, Centra- 
lization of Power, Keeping India in Debt, The Queen’s Proclamation, 
“Overawing” and “Striking Terror into” the Panjabis, etc. All of them 
are based on and liberally interspersed with quotations from contem- 
porary I^'nglish authors. The talc that this little book upfolds is ex- 
tremely unfavourable to the British and proves the well-known fact 
that the conquest of one nation by another is scarcely done by honest 
means for honest purposes. We refrain from going into details, but 
if the documents quoted from are authoritative, then they certainly 
shed a lurid light on British ventures in India. We do not meet with 
these facts in current Indian histories. Major Basu should be congra-; 
tulatcd on these his laborious and original researches. 

Dynaaiic Religion by Swami Prabhavananda. Published by the 
Vedanta Society, Whecldon Annex, loth and Salmon Streets, Portland, 
Oregon, V. S. A. Pp. 50. 

Hitherto Swami Prabhavananda has given out his ideas for the 
wider American public in the form of pamphlets. But the present book 
containing five lectures— on “What is Yoga?” “Fulness of Life,” 
“The Art of Living,” “The Acid Test of a Teacher,” and “The Path 
of Discipleship” — is a solid product and gives a fairly comprehensive 
idea of what spiritual life in ideal and practice is. As such it is bound 
to be extremely helpful to the Western readers, especially American; 
for America is overrun by many metaphysical sects with little or no 
understanding of true religion yet eagerly preaching all kinds of 
possible and impossible doctrines obviously for material gains ; and 
their victims arc often unable to know the chaff from the grain. The 
Swami has mercilessly exposed these pretensions and pointed out that 
spirituality is concerned with the spirit alone and by and for that 
alone must it be judged and sought. He has also sliown what should 
be the qualifications of a true religious teacher and a seeker of religion. 
We are sure the book will be of immense help to many in their path- 
finding through the jungles of irresponsible teachings. Nicely printed. 
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PA13IS AND TSBCPiwXii^ by A. Christina Albers. Published by the 
author from eg, Beniapukur Road, Calcutta. Pp. 150. 

We had occasions to review other books of poems of tlie author 
before. The present is also a book of poems, the themes of which 
are almost all Indian. This fact itself renders the author's writings 
dear to us. For, though a Christian and evidently of foreign birth and 
education, she possesses the true poetic imagination to enter into the 
sweet secrets of Indian life and feel as an Indian would feel. This is 
itself no mean achievement. Added to it there is the author's 
undeniable command of words and rh^'me which confers a peculiar 
charm on her book. There arc both short and long pieces in it and we 
arc sure poetically disposed readers can l)eguilc a pleasant half hour 
amidst its closely printed pages. 

Nature's Brotherhood by Saladin Reps. Thd Red Rose Press, 
Santa Barbara, Calif., U. S. A. Pp. 53. 

Contains 21 well-written short parables and stories to inculcate such 
spiritual virtues as humility, unity, love, unselfishness, etc. "All beings 
are of one love. Receiving this is simpler than the breathing of a 
flower.” "To one guiding spirit in all being we give our hearts to 
liecome the expression of outpouring understanding.” The printing is 
fine. 

Farauei. Quotations by T. V. Kulkarni, B.A., LL.B., Dhulia, 
Bombay. Pp. 104. Price /Is. 12. 

It contains 300 instances of the similarity of tliought and expression 
between Knglish and Sanskrit authors cf repute, and will be helpful 
to students. Get-up indifferent. 

Hindi 

Bau-Katha-Kahant Part II by Ramnaresh Tripathi. Published by 
the Hindi Mandir, Allahabad. Pp. 71. Price As. 6. 

A very nice book, printed in various coloured inks and illustrated, 
containing 15 short well-written stories for children.. 

IIiN'Di Sandksh and Varna-dasha by Ramvachan Duivedi. To be 
had of Bidhu Sahitya-mandir, Gaya. 

Two booklets of verses. 


Bengali 

.\achiketa by Swatui Sambnddhananda. Published by the Rama- 
krishna Math, Sonargaon, Dacca, Bengal. Pp. 50. Price As. 6. 

This is a dramatisation of the story of Nachiketa as given in the 
Katha Upanishad. The author has also added new features. Swanii 
Sharvanaiida ob.serves in the preface contributed by him to the lxx)k, 
"The present author in his dramatisation has improved upon the 
Upanishads by introducing into the plot the three characters of a 
peasant, a learned scholar and a Sadhak. By juxtaposing the Pundit 
Against the peasant the author has cleverly shown that truth can never 
attained by mere intellectual scholarship But an un- 

sophisticated mind can. reach the trutli by faith and devotion.” 

We are sure the little drama can be finely acted by students. 
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It will prove not only interesting bnt also instinctive. We congratulate 
the author on this new venture. 

NEWS AND REPORTS 

Swami Raghavananda't Work in Philadelphia, U. S. A. 

Mrs. M. It. Barker, a senior member of the Philadelphia Vedanta 
Society writes to us : 

In the autumn of the year 1924 four people, living in Philadelphia, 
met togetlier with Swami Raghavananda from the New York Vedanta 
Society, to form a nucleus of a branch of Vedanta in this city. 

This Brst meeting was held in a room in the Grand Fraternity 
Building in Arch Street, and for one season, lasting from October, 
1934 to the last of May, 1925,' Vedanta Philosophy was ably expounded 
in lectures before tlie public every Sunday evening. Also a small 
nieml)crs’ group received meditative instruction cither before or after 
the public lecture, the study book being Patanjali Yoga Aphorisms. 

This first year Swami came over to Philadelphia and returned the 
same night to New York, some two hours* train ride. The members* 
dues and the public offering and sometimes donations, paid the 
expenses of train fare, rent, advertising, etc. At these public meetings, 
there were from twenty to forty in attendance, the number varying each 
Sunday. The membership was never very large, the greatest number 
at any one time during these three years of work, ranged from ten to 
twelve members. Many strangers came to speak to Swami Raghava- 
nanda after the lectures, some seemingly very much interested. There 
were regular attendants during all this time but four joined the Society. 
l*he second and third year the Society rented a room in St. James' 
Hotel, 13th and Walnut Streets, which room was found to be very much 
more suitable in every way. 

It was thought to be better for Swami to remain overnight part 
of the second year and all of the third, renting a room in the same 
hotel. For part of these years extra members’ meetings were held in 
Swami’s room. These private meetings w^ere much appreciated by the 
members, for it gave them an opportunity to ask questions and to get 
a deeper insight into Vedanta philosophy. Under Swami’s instruction 
we studied the Rhagavad Gita and he also told ns many wonderfully 
illuminating stories about, and incidents in, the lives of vSri Ramakrislina 
and Swami Vivekananda. We had some 1)ooks to read in the teachings 
of Vedanta and the sayings of Sri Ramakrislina, and much help and 
understanding was granted us through these talks and books. 

Those of us who read the life of Sri Ramakrislina and that of vSwami 
Vivekananda were truly drawn in sincere love and devotion to make 
efforts and to practise these wonderful but simple truths and to 
simulate, even if in a very humble way, the lives of these two mighty 
God-men. A new rhythm was set up, for some of our members, for all 
time. Swami Raghavananda was faithful and untiring in his appeals 
to our hearts, and his strivings to have ns meditate. 

During these years, we bad hoped to increase our membership but 
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though a number of regular attendants spoke of joining, we still 
remained a small but interested group. Philadelphia has always been 
considered quite conservative and we found it so in our lack of growtli 
in numbers, yet those who came regularly to listen to Swami Raghava- 
nanda could not tint receive much insight into the uplifting and truly 
satisfying teachings of Vedanta. Some persons said that they had never 
listened to a more scholarly exposition of any religious or philosophical 
subject. Some of tlie lecture titles were as follows : 

1. The Art of Concentration and Meditation. 

2 . Practising the Presence of God. 

3.. The Religion of Devotion. 

4. The Religion of Work. 

5. The Religion of Knowledge. 

6. Unity of Religions. 

7. The Motlierhood of God. 

8. Five Great Saviours of the World. 

9. The Self and its five Sheaths. 

10. Psychological Significance of Death. 

11. Significance of Ceremonies for the Departed. 

12. The Resurrection, an Kastern Exposition. 

It was with sincere regret that ive learned that Swami thought he 
would return to India because of his health. He had not seemed well 
for quite a long time and wc had hoped a vacation in the country 
would renew his body and mind but as the months increased, his 
strength seemed to decrease and we realized that vre must part from 
our teacher for a shorter or a longer time, but wc still hope for a renewal 
of Vedanta work in Philadelphia in the future. 

We are indeed grateful for the aiisclfi.sh work that Swami Raghava- 
nanda has done in our city of Philadelphia. He brought us the gift of 
Vedanta philosophy and in that bringing, he gave of himself ** without 
money and without price,” cheerfully, hopefully and withal in good 
fellowship. 

Swami visited in our homes for an evening's refreshment of body 
and soul occasionally, and he left his blessing with us. 

Wc wish him, in our prayers and daily thoughts, all good and pray 
the Divine Mother to grant him health and if it is Her Divine Will, 
that he may resume his work in the not too distant future somewhere, 
either in Ameiica or some other country. 

Swami Raghavananda’t arrival from Ametiea 

Swami Raghavanaiida of the Vedanta Society, New york,'U. S. A. 
arrived at the Sri Ramakrishna Math, Madras from Colomlx> 
on the morning of the 23rd August last, after a stay of four 
years in America. Early in June last, he left America and 
came to London, where he stayed for some time. In London 
he spoke on several occasions to small groups of people and held class 
on Hindu religion and philosophy. In Holland he stayed a few days 
with a friend and spoke on one occasion to a small group on Vedanta. 
In Berlin, Prof. Glasenapp of the Berlin University invited him to take 
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one of his lectures in the Oriental Seminary. And there the Swami 
spoke to an andiance of students and prdtessors on "Yoga and its 
Relation to Indian Life." Prof. Glasenapp who presided, transUted the 
lecture in German for those who did not understand English. Then 
passing through France and after a few days' stay in Paris, he took 
boat at Marseilles and reached Colombo on the 20th August. In Colombo,. 
Swamis Vipulananda and Aviiiashananda met him, and he stayed with 
them for some time and spoke on the day he left to friends and members 
of the local Vivekananda Society on the Message of Vedanta in the 
West. At Madras also he spoke on several occasions to appreciative 
audiances. 

Flood -relief in Orissa and Guserat 

Swami Suddhanauda, Secretary, R. K. Mission, has issued the 
following appeal to the public : 

The public is hereby informed tliat the Ramakrishna Mission has 
started relief works in the flooded areas of the District of Balasore. 
It is well known that the people of Orissa are generally poverty-stricken 
and the havoc caused by the floods have highly aggravated the situation. 
To ameliorate the sufferings of these poor people several parties have 
opened relief centres but sufficient men and money are necessary to 
cope with the present critical situation. 

The Mission has also undertaken relief work in Cambay-Guzerat and 
has opened centres at Sayema and Tarapore in Kaira District there. 
75 villages are being relieved from 3 centres. Shops have been opened 
to supply at a cheap rate rice and seeds to person.s who arc unwilling 
to accept gratuitous relief from religions and social considerations. 

We appeal, on behalf of the suffering humanity, to the generous 
public for help. .\ny contribution in ca.sh or kind, however small, will 
be thankfully received and acknowledged by. (1) The I*resident, 
Ramakrishna Mission, Belur ^lath, Dist. Howrah. (2) The Manager, 
Udbodhan Office, i, Mukherjee Lane, Bagh Bazar, Calcutta. (3) The 
Secretary, Ramakrishna Mission Ashrama, Khar, Bombay. 

The Ramakrishna Mission, Ooty 

A very interesting function took place on Wednesday, the lotli 
AugUvSt in the presence of a large gathering, when the Ramaknshna 
Mission branch at Ootacamund, received a free gift of the handsome 
Panchakshara Hall from some wealthy Indian planters of the Nilgiris. 
The Hall ^vhich is situated close to the main bazar is a decent building 
where religious discourses can regularly be delivered for the benefit of 
the townspeople. The object of the function was to hand over the 
title-deeds of this property formally to Swami Yatiswarananda, President 
of tlie R. K. Mission, Madras, who had gone there for the purpose. 

During the function another timely gift came from the hands of 
His Highness the Maharaja of Jodhpur. His Highness sent a sum of 
Rs. 4000 in addition to Rs. 1000 already given by him towards the 
expenses for putting up the habitation of the Mission at Ooty, recognis- 
ing thereby the Mission work and showing His Highness’s interest ib 
the welfare of the Hindus inhabiting the hills. 
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Katha Upa. L Ui. 14. 


Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 

— SWAMI VXVBKANANDA. 


Voi.. XXXII. NOVEMBER, 1927. No. ii. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE HOLY MOTHER 

Recorded by a Disciple 

(Concluded Irom the last issue) 

About a month after, S. came from Benares to Koalpara 
on a visit to the Holy Mother. He and Manindra went in the 
morning to see her at the Jagadamba Ashrama. The conversa- 
tion by and by turned on Benares. 

S. observed : “The old women who go to Benares to 
die, suffer terribly. jMany of them perhaps no longer receive 
their monthly money allowance from home. And they have 
to live in damp ground floor rooms.” 

Mother. — Yes, I also noted their misery while I lived 
there. I found them sometimes eating the rice of their begging 
simply soaking it in water, without cooking it. 

S. — By coming to Benares, the old ladies become rather 
long-lived. 

Mother. — ^That is because they are purged of their sin by 
seeing and touching Viswanath. In Brindaban also they 
attain longevity by sprinkling holy water on their peipon and 
taking the sacramental food. 

S. spoke to the Mother of the sufferings of the country. 
He said : “I am told nearly sixty lacs of people have died in 
India of influenza. The price of rice and other food articles 
have gone very high ; — there is no end to people’s sufferings”. 
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Mother. — Yes, my child, people have nothing to eat. And 
the misery of those who have families is greater still. The 
suffering has just begun ; it won’t be. alleviated till there are 
rains and a good harvest. 

S. — The sufferings of the country are increasing daily. 
There is so much suffering everywhere ; — ^is it due to pcople*s 
karma? 

jMother. — Can all people have such karma? It is due to 
the change in the ‘atmosphere’. 

S. — So much suffering, so much warfare, — is it because 
we are on the transition to a new Age? 

Mother. — {smiling) How can I say? How can I know 
what the Lord has willed? The sins of kings,— their envy, 
jealousy, wickedness, destruction of holy men, — all these ruin 
kingdoms. The misdeeds of kings cause suffering to their 
people .... Victoria was indeed a noble queen. During 
her reign, people lived happily and comfortably. Now even a 
child of five years understands what is sr)rrow. By the bye, 
Sarat has arranged to distribute rice here. How much of it 
has been given away? 

Manindra. — I do not know the exact amount. But I am 
told about thirty-four Rupees worth of rice is distributed 
every week. 

Mother. — What is the rate per head? 

Manindra. — A quarter seer of rice. 

Mother. — How much does a recipient get? 

^^IaniIldra. — Six, seven or eight .seers, according to the 
number of his or her family members. 

Mother. — How many people in all received rice? 

Manindra. — I do not know exactly. But most of them 
are Muhammadan women. 

Mother. — Yes, the Mussulmans are poorer here ... At 
what other places is Sarat giving away rice? 

Manindra. — At Bankura, Indapur and Manbhum. He is 
working wherever there is famine. 

Mother. — Are the boys going there? 

S.— Yes, from the Math. 

* « , « in * 

One afternoon, a month after the previous occasion, 
Manindra and Prabodh Babu went to visit the Mother. They 
wanted to send their daughters to the Nivedita Girls* School 
in Calcutta. When they asked for Mother’s opinion, she 
readily approved of their idea and told them to refer to Swami 
Saradananda. 

Ptabodh. — Y^, Mother, I have already written to him. 

A lady disciple who was pre.sent there, remarked : 

'‘Would they be able to live there? They are so young!” 
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Mother. — Certainly th^ would. Girls from East Bengal, 
scarcely sfeven years old, live there. They show great reluct- 
ance to go home even when their parents come to take them. 

Prabodh. — I went to see the village this morning. People’s 
misery is great. They have scarcely any cloth to wear, — they 
could not come out before us. And their roofs are l^re of 
thatch. 

Mother. — Were they given rice? 

Prabodh. — Yes, they have been given last Sunday. 

Mother. — Are they given clothes? 

Prabodh. — Yes, the deserving cases receive clothes .... 
Mother, I am told you once had a dream in which you saw a 
woman standing with a pitcher and a broomstick in her hands — 

Mother. — Yes, I saw a woman standing with a pitcher 
and a bniomstick in her hands. 1 asked her : “Who arc you ?’* 
She .said : “I will sweep everything.** I asked again : 
“What will happen next?** She replied: “I shall then 
sprinkle nectar all over from the pitcher.** Perchance that is 
what is happening now 

Next day when they again went to the Mother, Prabodh 
Habu asked her: “Mother, should one forcibly renounce the 
world ?** 

Mother at once replied with a smile: “People do so.** 

Prabodh. — If people renounce the world on their own 
initiative before receiving the gracious a.ssent of the Divine 
Mother, I fear they have trouble. 

^^other. — They return home. 

Manindra. — Did the blaster give Saniiyasa* to the elders 
of the Uamakrishna Order? 

Mother. — T am not sure if he gave. No, he did not ; 
probably Swainijit gave. 

Manindra. — Swainiji also had to suffer much. He how- 
ever ‘cros.sed over*, — his body did not give way. 

Mother. — No, he also had physical suffering. He had 
diabetes, and his body would bum the whole day. But he still 
worked on till he was at death’s door. 

Prabodh. — I have heard that at Darjeeling he clasped 
Hari Alaharaj by the neck and said to him weeping, “Brother, 

I am dying working alone, while you are keeping aloof busy 
only with your tapasya/* 

Mother. — Yes, my child, he gave his life-blood at the 
service of others. He did all these (IMaths, etc.) after his 
return from the West ; — that is how the boys have now got 
a shelter. There are now four boys working in the West. 

• i.e. formal Saiinynsa. 

t Swami Vivekananda. 
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Prabodh. — Yes, Mother, — Swami Abhedananda, Swam! 
Frakashananda, Swami Faramananda and Swami Bodhananda. 

Mother. — What is Kali’s name? 

Manindra. — Swami Abhedananda. 

Mother. — Basanta"^ writes to me and sends money. He 
delivers lectures there .... Yogenf practised hard tapasya. 
He kept some dried and powdered chapaiisX with him and lived 
upon them. This resulted in serious stomach troubles and 

eventually in his death There is no happiness in 

the world ; — ^it is only momentary. The world is a poison 
tree and it poisons man. But those who have already entered 
the world, what can they do ? They have no help, even though 
they may feel its true nature. 

Manindra and Prabodh Babu made their obeisance to the 
Mother and returned. 

They went again to the Mother in the evening. Prabodh 
Babu said to her: “Mother, I have received Sarat Maharaj’s 
reply. Shall I read it out to you?” 

Mother. — Yes, do. 

Prabodh Babu read the letter which contained among other 
things the passage : “Even though you have my approval, 
the Lord’s will is against placing Vina (Prabodh Babu’s 
daughter) here (in the Nivedita School).” 

Mother. — Why has he written like this? He has sent a 
final negative answer. Probably Sudhira* did not agree. 
Sudhira once said to me : “Mother, I cannot do any more, — 
I am suffering terribly.” She works very hard indeed for the 
girls. When she cannot meet the expenses of the School, she 
engages herself as a teacher qf music to rich households and earns 
thereby some forty or fifty rupees a month. She has taught 
everything to the vSehool girls, — sewing, tailoring, etc. She 
made a profit of Rs. 300 the other year from the tailoring 
department. She spent this in taking the girls on excursion 
to different places during the Puja holidays. She is Devavrata’st 
sister. He taught her self-reliance arid courage by going with 
her to Ry. stations and then hiding himself and making 
her buy tickets and board train, etc., alone. 

Two girls from Madras, about twenty-two years old, are 
living in the Nivedita School. They are not married. How 

• Swami Paramananda. 

t Swami Yogananda, one of the most prominent disciples of Sri 
Ramakrishna. 

+ A kind of bread. 

* She was at that time in charge of the Nivedita School. 

t His monastic name was Swami Prajnananda. He was Editor of 
Prabuddha Bharata and President of the Mayavati Advaita Ashraina 
from 1914 to 19x8. 
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beautifully they are learning diHerent works ! Look on the 
other hand at our wretched part of the country, — they are 
anxious to marry away a girl even before she is scarcely eight 
years old. Oh, if Radhu had not been married, would she 
have suffered so much ! 


“BECAUSE STRAIGHT IS THE GATE AND 
NARROW IS THE WAY “ 

By this Editor 

In our September article we pointed out that the marriage 
vow may in future signify also other life-ideals for women than 
Sati-dharma. This statement has been viewed with suspicion 
by some of our friends. . Do we underrate the value of chastity 
in married life or in any life for the matter of that? Do we 
not believe that married life to be worth anything must be 
sanctified by the whole-hearted love and devotion of the wife? 
We confCvSS we were not prepared for these misgivings. For, 
we clearly mentioned that whatever the change in the marriage 
ideal, the new would never be less honourable than the old. 
We said that life for Indian men and women must always be 
an uphill journey. But perhaps we must clear our position 
further and point out what value really attaches to chastity. 

The fears of our friends arc the consequence of a panicky 
atmosphere. In Bengal, and partly also in other provinces, 
the idea is being sedulously spread mainly by some irrespons- 
ible writers that the Hindu marriage ideal is unnecessarily and 
unnaturally too strict. They have not yet gone so far as to 
decry chastity. But they suggest that a woman may have 
^fher men friends than her husband and vice versa, and that 
whereas the body should remain faithful to the marriage vow, 
the heart may seek a wider range of satisfaction. That is to 
say, the Western glamour is catching our people also. No- 
thing can be more pernicious than this. When we spoke of 
rival ideals to Sali-dharnid, we did not mean this kind of 
degeneracy. Chastity there must be in all cases, not merely 
formal but also in the spirit. Without the spirit, the form 
amounls to nothing and is mithydchdra, 

Ai)art from domc.stic and blood relations, there can be 
these several relations between men and women : It ma}' be 
one of ignoring the se.xual difference, looking upon one another 
as cither mind or spirit,— a relation which is possible only 
between highly intellectual and spiritual people. Or it may 
be one of recognising the fact of sex, in which case a woman 
may be looked upon either as ramani or as mother or sister. 
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Ramani is a Sanskrit word and means delighter. In the West 
the undomestic relations between men and women seem mainly 
grounded on the conception of woman as ramani. She is the 
pure feminine, — ^the counterpart of the masculine. Her 
femininity is not considered in the West as a thing to be guarded 
against; it is on the other hand man’s inspircr and dclightcr. 
It acts subtly as an atmosphere of inspiration and joy and 
energises and fulfils the masculine mind.* The Hindu however 
does not believe in the soundness and ultimate wholesomeness 
of this relation between men and women and adv(K:ates 
a mutual attitude which is free from, the pos-sibility of any 
emotional crisis, that is to say, the filial attitude. It is true 
that in the West a woman has the right to inspire and delight 
other men than her husband, and a man also expects this from 
other women than his wife. In fact, a husband would be called 
a tyrant if he wants to nionopoli.se his wife in this re.spcct. 
Not so in India. Here .such a prospect is considered scandalous. 
Here the husband and wife arc for theiiLselves alone. We have 
no society ((uceiis. Is it a loss or a gain ? 

The Hindu mind looks deeper into things and discovers 
that what is generally called the hladini sakti of woman is 
nothing but the sexual influence in a fine and diffuse form and 
that its actions on the masculine mind, though apparently 
inspiring, are fundamentally sexual (we use the word also 
in its finer sense). Therefore to those who believe that the 
fulfilment of life and Self-realisation conriists in transcending 
the sexual impulse, not only is the promiscuous mixing of 
men and women an injurious thing but even married life is not 
.sufficiently pure and de.sirable and needs to be sublimated into 
a .sexless companionship. To them woman must reveal her- 
self as sexless or in such a form as is not tainted by the con- 
sciousness of lust, that is to say, as mother. The Hindu ideal 
of life emphasises the elimination of .sex-con.sciousne.ss as 
necessary preliminary to spiritual attainments. The Hindu’s 
keen analytical mind is never sati.sfied with the superficial 
view of things. It refuses to affix the stamp of finality on 
what is called the normal life. ‘Normal* is nothing but a 
passing stale. That ahjiic is truly normal which is i)crmnnent. 
Is our present asT)ect of life permanent? If not, it reejuires 
to be changed, moulded and di.sciplined. The apparently 

* Rabindranath 'fagcjrc has named this lilddini sakii, the delighting 
power, and Jie liolds that its restrictions within domestic limits has 
cramped the gr<)wth r)f man. He goes so far as to h«)ld that this insj)ira- 
tion of woman is necessary even in spiritnal sadhana and observes that 
the service of Siijata to linddha is for this reason .signilicaiit and that 
Jesus’ nature sought for its perfection the devotirm of Mary and Martha 
{Prahasi, Aug.-Sept.). Strange! But perhaps it is useless to expect one 
who has not renounced the world to correctly understand the psychohigy 
of a God-intoxicated monk. 
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energising and charming influence of woman is true of that 
life only which is called normal and which is mainly physical, 
partly intellectual and very little spiritual. The very conscious- 
ness of the feminine as the source of inspiration and delight is 
based on the consciousness of the difference of her sex, and 
her influence is therefore directly or indirectly a stimulant to 
man’s sex-consciousness. Sex-attractions go to the root of 
creation and are the very texture of cosmic illusion. Why do 
we suffer ? Why are we ignorant ? Why powerless ? The 
seers answer, it is because we have forgotten our true nature 
which is spiritual and identified ourselves with body and mind. 
What is that which has so deluded us? It is Maya and it 
has two forms, — Kama and Kanchana, lust and gold, of which 
Kama is essential. This Kama is at the root of creation, sex- 
differc'iicc and scx-coiisciousness. It is not so superficial as it 
may seem. It spreads its roots into the deeper strata of the 
mind. And our delight and eagerness for the company of 
the opposite sex arc the promptings of that fundamental hrid- 
roga, ‘disease of the heart*. This analysis is not fanciful, it 
is sicrnly real. Psycho-analysis has proved it partly. But 
Ihc complete proof comes la all those ivho sincerely try to per- 
ceive the Real and the Spiritual. That is why all over the 
world all dcejily spiritual nj»tnrcs have tended towards monasti- 
cism which is sternly opposed to all kinds of sex-indulgence, 
gross or subtle. The Hindu mind i'asos its social codes on this 
truth. It taboos the free association of sexes* and refuses to 
allow any opportunity to man to indulge in the elemental 
delight of the company of any other woman than liis wife. 
It discourages iiitcr-sexual friendship for its own sake, for it 
finds that this so-called frieiidshii), when the motive of the 
association of men and women is not intellectual or spiritual, 
is nothing but the iirinieval scx-attraction in disguise — ugly 
SAre dressed in satin — and that such association only strengthens 
tTir fetters of ignorance and infatuation, n'hich to break is the 
sole purpose of every vudPs life. And here lies the true signi- 
licaiice of chastity. It is not merely physical abstention. It 
is mainly and essentially mental. It is the refusal to hug the 
delusion that lies in the heart of .sexu.al joy in all its forms and 
setting one’s face towards the Truth, the One, the opposite 

* lly this we tlo not of conrsc adv<x:atL' the purdah. We are only 
pointing to the altitnde that the sexes should assume towards each otiicr. 
'Men and women will come into nifwe anti more intimate cont.net in all 
fields f)f life with the passing of days. Rut it is essential that the 
traditional riiiidii attitude of looking <m all women as fragments of 
I>ivine Motherhood should not he lost sight of. This attitude may not 
always he held explicitly. Rut the relation must in any ease he such 
as is least associated with sex-idea, — ^it certainly cannot be one ^ of 
.gallantly. The main point must never be forgotten, — the idea of chastity, 
in word, thought and deed, conscious and sub-conscious. 
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of Many which is creation and which perpetuates itself 
through procreation. 

It will be clear from the above that we can never advocate 
an3rthing which affects the ideal of chastity in the slightest 
measure. Our national ideal. is chastity. The choice is not 
arbitrary but is inspired by the knowledge that through chastity 
alone man can ever reach the Truth. No man or nation that 
seeks to find the Kteriial can minimise its importance. The 
Hindu national and individual ideal is the experience of the 
Real. Therefore the Hindu hugs the ideal of chastity to his 
bosom as a most precious heritage. The West as a whole and 
generally speaking also individually, does not aim so high. 
It aims at worldly and intellectual achievements. The Western 
civilisation is at best intellectual and not pre-eminently spiritual 
like the Indian. It is no wonder therefore that it does not 
attach much importance to chastity. When we seek hhoga, 
enjoyment, chastity is of little consequence. But for iyaga, 
renunciation (and therefore the acquisition of the spiritual), 
it is indispensable. Were we therefore to imitate the West 
in this respect, we would not only lose our ideal but also be 
debilitated and reduced to spineless existence. 

It has been said that without the sunshine of feminine 
charms the powers of man cannot fully blossom, that there is 
in every man’s heart a secret desire for the taste of joy and 
love, which thirsts for satisfaction, and that without such 
satisfaction life becomes dry and imperfect and powers are 
dwarfed. As to the necessity of feminine influence for life’s 
fruition, it may be partly true. But if looking on a woman 
as a physical and mental being and a thing of enjoyment (how- 
ever refined) be beneficial, will not a spiritual and worshii)ful 
attitude towards her be a thousand limes more beneficial ?* To 
look upon woman as mother is a million times more honour 
able to her and helpful to ourselves than a behaviour that has 
at least an indirect reference to her physical and youth iul 
charms, 'riie heart no doubt longs for 'the sweets of love. But 
it is absurd to maintain that it must always be satisfied. We 
hold that these innate longings are capable of l)eing idealised 
and spiritualised ; and then only do lhe_v contribute to the 
success of life. It may be that those in whom the carnal pas- 
sions are too strong will have to satisfy their yearnings for love 
and joy through sexual experience. But those in whom the 


• iSw.'imi Vivek.'iiifiiul.'i f)])scrvcs in one of liis letters : “WitJwjut tlie 
grace of Sakti (Woman) nr}Uiiiig is to he accomplished. What do I 
find in America and ICi ro])^ - tlic worship af Sakti. Yet they worsliip 
Her ignorantly tlirougli si-nsc-gral-ification. Imagine, then, what a lot 
of good they will achieve who will worship Her with purity, in a 
Sattvika spirit, looking upon Her as Mother!” 
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higher consciousness is even partly awakened can spiritualise 
those feelings and realise thereby a superior life and joy. 
Hinduism concedes that the imdeveloped should marry. But 
marriage is not an end in itself. It is after all a compromise, 
a concession to weakness and is redeemed only by being sub- 
limated to spiritual companionship. Romance is secondary to 
this ideal of marriage and the predominant tendency is the 
spiritualisation of emotions and impulses. 

Certain curious ideas about married life are being held 
forth. It is said, for example, that the romance of love is the 
basis of wedded life. But alas, realities are too strong for it. 
Post-marital realities destroy the dream of romance in most 
cases, married life proves miserable and there is no end to 
devising means for evading this disastrous consequence. Mar- 
ried life, according to this view, is an all-engrossing passion in 
which two minds are ever seeking to absorb themselves in each 
other. We must confess that if such a view be true, married 
life must be the most miserable thing conceivable. Love there 
should be, but a life-long romance! In this world of ugly 
happenings, such an ideal is scarcely realisable. If therefore 
any man or woman seeks to realise it, bitter disappointment 
must be the consccpience. And in fact such it has been. In 
the West where this romantic view of marriage is prevalent, 
cases of disappointment are numerous. And we in India also 
seem to have caught its infection. Our novelists and story- 
writers arc indefatigable in depicting the beauty of this rom- 
ance and of course the Hindu ideal of marriage comes in for 
severe castigation. If a life-long romance of love were 
realisable, it would no doubt have been very poetic. But as 
has been rightly remarked, such a romance is sure to make the 
couple inapt for all the large and fruitful ends of social life. 
The Hindu therefore accords romance a subordinate place in 
tl*; married life. The wife is the Saha-dharmini, a partner in 
the practice of dharma. The unifying bond between the 
husband and the wife is mainly their common allegiance to the 
spiritual ideal. The Hindu household is a temple in which 
every act is sacramental. The husband and the wife are its 
twin worshippers. Love there will be and the desire for 
romance, for the average nature craves for them. But this 
craving is not allowx'd to overwhelm the higher conscience; 
and if it is not satisfied, life does not become unbearable and 
prove a failure. The current of spiritual purposivencss that 
flows in and through the daily life of the household and the 
unalienable faith in the Spiritual and the Transcendental as 
life’s ultimate goal more than compensate for the loss of rom- 
ance. The Hindu woman, therefore, and also Hindu sodety, 
does not glorify her hladiiii sakti. She is averse to manifest- 
ing it and is eager to occupy that position in others’ eye, which 
2 
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is least associated with that sakti and its essential, sex-con- 
sciousness, namely, the position of motherhood. To her hus- 
band alone she manifests her hladini sakti, but to all others 
slie is mother. Woman’s social recognition is through her 
motherhood. Her wedded life is considered to have been 
crowned with success only when she has been blessed with a 
child. The underlying idea is obvious, — the elimination of 
sex elements as much as possible. This view of married life 
spares one many bitter agonies and disappointments and helps 
the fulfilment of life’s true purpose. 

The significance of Hindu wifehood often proves a puzzle 
to many. The glorification of Sati-dharma apparently indicates 
that the position of the wife is in itself well-recognised and 
honourable. Yet every wife considers her position truly 
honourable only when she has become a mother. From yet 
another standpoint, that marriage is looked upon as the highest 
in which the husband and wife do not know each other physi- 
cally and live a life of unbroken continence. Marriage from 
that point of view is a concession to human weakness which 
fears to stand alone and seeks the compaiiioiiship and service 
of another, and thus falls short of the ultimate ideal — Sannyasa. 
These three aspects of a wife’s position may seem unrelated and 
mutually contradictory. For it may be quite plausibly 
argued that if we look upon marriage as a necessary 
evil, woman’s position either as mother or wife has 
a stigma attached to it. And again if motherhood is 
the higher ideal, surely the honour of wifehood suffers. 
This apparent puzzle is easily solved if w'e remember the idea 
underlying all these three view-points,— the idea of chastity. 
Yes, wifehood is glorious if it is instinct with the noble ideal 
of Sati-dharma or a similar spiritual ideal, for it then becomes a 
means to higher realisations. Such spiritual idealism pre- 
supposes a high degree of sex-control and is therefore mudh 
better than vagrancy and debasing sentimentalism. But a 
woman should emancipate herself from even the restricted 
sexuality which wifehood implies by bearing one or tw’o 
children, — motherhood implies sublimation of lovc-ciiiotions and 
greatly helps the elimination of sexuality from life — and re- 
fusing thereafter to have any carnal relations with her husband. 
Motherhood therefore indicates a greater realisation of chastity. 
But it is of course best to maintain absolute continence even 
though married. Even that however falls short of the highest 
ideal, for even in it sex-consciousness is not totally absent. 
The very highest is therefore the monastic ideal. That is why 
Swami Vivekananda observed in course of a discourse on 
Indian Women in America : “We are a monastic race. The 
whole social organization has that one idea before it. Mar- 
riage is thought of as something impure, something lower.’* 
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That life is the highest which implies the greatest amount of 
chastity. 

We admit that without spiritual idealism, Hindu married, 
life would be extremely dull and fatuous. This idealism saves 
and glorifies. So long as we can maintain it even to a certain 
degree, we need not lower the ideal. I^ife will be quite real and 
cheerful. Having lost it, wc shall be nowhere. This is the 
redeeming factor of all associational life. The motive must 
always be spiritual. We do affirm that even in the West, 
married life, to be more successful and beneficial, must be re- 
deemed by an infusion of the spiritual motive into it. Hager 
avidity for romance only embitters life and leads to destruction. 
Ill fact all inter-relations of sexes must be informed with the 
spirit of chastity. It is not by lowering the ideal that we can 
save and fulfil ourselves, but by lifting ourselves to the ideal. 

The modem age fondly believes that it can solve its problems 
without troubling men to reform themselves, but simply by a 
rcforniation of their environments. This entails a tremendous 
waste of power and brings about little result. The way to 
solution is quite contrary. It is men's unruly passions and 
blinded vision that create problems ; and passions must be 
curbed and vision clarified. The marriage and sex problem 
has become very keen in the West and is agitating all thinking 
minds. But how has the West set about solving it? Not by 
asking men to learn self-discipline but by dragging down ideals 
and pandering to the cravings of the flesh. We may give here 
a sample. 

Ben. B. Lindsey has been Judge of the Juvenile Court of 
Denver in America for more than a quarter of a century. This 
Court “is known throughout the civilised world." “Now, this 
is what has blown up Judge Lindsey and his Juvenile Court 
in Denver. After years of experience of adolescent mis- 
behaviour he has come to the conclusion that in our 
modem community marriage is delayed too late, and that a 
long and lengthening gap has been opened between the days 
when school and college are left behind and the days when it 
seems safe and reasonable to settle down and found a family. 

“There is a growing proportion of fretting and impatient 
young people in the community, and out of their undisciplined 
eagerness springs a tangle of furtive promiscuity, prostitution, 
disease, crime and general unhappiness. Young men cannot 
apply themselves to sound work because of nature's strong 
preoccupation, and the life of ix)s.sibly even a majority of young 
women is a life of tormented uncertainty. Judge Lindsey, with 
the weight of a new immense experience upon him, and with the 
assertions of the advocates of birth control before him, has 
suggested a more orderly accommodation of social life to the. 
new conditions. 
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'*He has proposed a t3rpe of preliminaiy matriage, which, 
he calls Companionate Marriage. This is to be a marriage 
undertaken by two people for ''mutual comfort/* as the Prayer- 
book has it, with a full knowledge of birth control, and with 
the deliberate intention of not having children. So long as 
there are no children and with due deliberation, this com- 
panionate marriage may be dissolved again by mutual consent. 
On the other hand, at any time the couple may turn their 
marriage into the permanent “family marriage** form. 

“That is his proposal, and the State of Colorado has full 
power to make the experiment of such an institution. He wants, 
such laws to be made. He believes that in most cases such 
marriages would develop naturally into permanent unions, and 
that their establishment would clear the social atmosphere of a 
vast distressful system of illicit relationships, irrevocable 
blunders, abortions, desertions, crimes, furtive experimenting, 
and all those dangers to honour, health, and happiness that go 
with furtiveness in these matters. He believes it would mean 
a great simplification and puriiication of social life and the 
release of much vexed and miserable energy.** (Mr. H. G. 
Wells in The Sunday Express, London.) 

One may be interested to know what were the experiences 
that drove Judge Lindsey to propose such a novel experiment. 
Sometime ago he published in collaboration with another, a 
book named The Revolt of Modern Youth, in which he recounts 
his experiences with perfect candour and gives facts and figures 
of sexual deliquency of the modem American youth, w^hich 
are certainly appalling. We refrain from detailing them. 
Mr. Wells, in discussing Judge Lindsey*s proposal, partly 
confirms it. He also believes that greater freedom in sexual 
matters will be more wholesome to individuals and society. 

Now this is the answer of the West to the sex question. 
What is our answer? Chastity. The West, we know, would 
laugh at it. But that is because it docs not know 
the true significance of chastity. India is the only land 
where it has been truly appreciated and understood. 
The West will first of all say that it is not practi- 
cable by the generality of men and women ; and if practised 
by them, it will cause di.seases and nervous disorder. Suppress 
sion of sexual desire is dangerous, it holds. Freud *s psycho- 
analysis is also against it and catalogues a long li.st of dangerous 
consequences. Our people also seem affected by the Western 
opinion, and chastity and celibacy have begun to be looked 
upon by some pedantic fools as abnormal and impracticable. 
— ^This in India, the home par excellence of monasticism, 
Brah^mcharya and spiritual wisdom, as if the practice and 
example of many millenniums is not a bold and effective 
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enough answer to this foolish doubt and timidity I India 
emphatically declares that chastity is not only practicable to a 
greater or less degree by the average man, but that it is the 
only sure means of attaining to true manhood and achieving 
higher destinies. There is no danger in it. For chastity is 
not really the suppression of sex impulse but its elimination. 
The practice of chastity must not be considered as a mere 
physical abstention but as a mental discipline essentially. 
Without mental control, chastity will be of no avail and may 
prove even harmful. Mental discipline implies a spiritual out- 
look upon life and a spiritual atmosphere in the society. India 
fortunately supplies them abundantly. Mental discipline also 
must begin with the growth of knowledge, from early boy- 
hood. Hence the institution of Brahmacharya. It is not at all 
a sound idea that a frank dissemination of sexual knowledge 
among youths is beneficial. Quite the contrary. It is growth 
towards the super-sexual life and the realised charm of pure 
spiritual life that will redeem young minds and lead them up 
to sturdy and noble manhood. This is the only effective and 
healthy check to the ebullition of sexual emotions that over- 
whelm youths on adolescence and a most reliable guide to sane 
thought and behaviour. This is our answer to the youths of 
the West, — Brahmacharya — continence and chastity, mental and 
physical. Youths trained in Brahmacharya, on entering matri- 
monial life, will be noble citizens, endowed with healthy body 
and mind and a healthy outlook of life. Such householders 
lived in millions in India in better days and live even now in 
less numbers. And such again arc our dream. The Brahma- 
charya institution for boys and girls, to be real and effective, 
must have as its support and background the chaste life of 
householders. Without chaste men and women in large 
numbers in society, boys and girls cannot grow into true 
Brahmacharins. It is futile to expect to grow the delicate flower 
of Brahmacharya in the noxious atmosphere of general sex- 
iiidulgc'iice. Kven the householder’s life must assume the 
moiiastic aspect to a certain extent. Sex-conciousness must be 
eradicated as much as possible. And that is what our ancients 
did. 

What would our countrymen have. Judge Lindsey’s com- 
panionate marriage or Brahmacharya? If Brahmacharya, then 
they must ruthlessly break the dream of easy life, and forego 
the charms of platonic love which is being paraded in our pro- 
vincial literatures as a delectable prospect. We must set our 
face against any scheme that looks upon woman as anything else 
than mother or spirit and revels in the twilight of refined 
sexuality. There is no half-way house. Either strict sexual 
morality or sexual license. Any lowering of the ideal of 
chastity will gradually lead to those problems with which the 
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West is now faced. Does India want that? If not, then India 
must discountenance all sex-experiments. 

The supreme necessity of chastity becomes at once apparent 
when we seriously take to spiritual life. It is foolish to hope 
to indulge the cravings of the flesh and at the same time enjoy 
the bliss of the spirit. They are as opposed to each other as 
darkness and light. Continuous Brahniacharya is absolutely 
necessary before any substantial spiritual progress is possible. 
One reason is quite obvious. The tremendous strain that is 
caused by meditation on God and other spiritual exercises can- 
not be borne by a cerebro-nervous system which is impaired by 
sexual thought and indulgence. The brain and nerves of one 
who is not continent, however healthy and strong one may look 
outwardly, are incapable of sustaining deep spiritual fervour. 
He may progress to a certain extent, but beyond that he will 
And himself helpless. 

But this physiological reason is only secondary. The 
primary reason is psychological. Spiritual realisation in its 
highest aspects is the realisation of oneself as pure spirit beyond 
body and mind. It is, in the subjective aspect, the transcen- 
dence of body and mind-consciousness, and in the objective 
aspect, the perception of God face to face and of the universe 
as God himself. These are two aspects of the same realisation. 
As our mental discipline progresses, our perception of our own 
self on the one hand and of the world on the other undergo 
simultaneous changes. We begin to feel ourselves more and more 
as spirit and the world also more and more Divine. Along 
with the progress of the mind, another change also occurs, — the 
change in our activity and physical functions. We may there- 
fore look upon spiritual ijrogress as a fourfold change — change 
in the mind, in bodily functions, in self-consciousness and in 
the objective realities. Spiritual progress, again, from our 
present ‘normal* state upto the realisation of the Absolute may 
be conveniently divided into three stages. 

Now if we observe the fourfold changes that come about in 
those stages, the absolute necessity of chastity in spiritual life 
will become at once apparent. 

In the first or normal stage, our mind is full of desires of 
the flesh. We crave the joys of the body. We eagerly seek 
earthly riches and power. The mind is the playground of 
various carnal passicjiis, worldly ambitions, avarice, jealousy, 
hatred, egotism, desire for name and fame, etc. Of physical 
functions, sexual gratification seems the most, delectable. The 
mind dwells in the pelvic region. The pelvic nerve and plexus 
and also the hypogastric and solar plexuses are then most active 
and sensitive and hold the mind entangled in their meshes, re- 
fusing it any higher conscious experience. We feel ourselves 
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mainly as body and mind and very little as spirit. And the world 
outside seems to be an aggregate of unrelated and discrete mate- 
rial and biological phenomena, — ^the vast higher realities are to 
us unknown and non-existent. When through self-control we 
reach the next stage, the mind has become purified of many 
passions ; it is now free of ambition, jealousy, desire for earthly 
power and enjoyment of the body. We have visions of super- 
natural light. The mind avoids worldly concerns and finds 
delight in the contemplation of spiritual realities. Bodily func- 
tions also are purified. \Vc are averse to sexual indulgence. 
Desire for delectable food diminishes and for other physical 
comforts and luxuries. We prefer mental activity to physical 
activity. The mind has shifted its centre of gravity from the 
lower pelvic regions to the region of the heart. It has freed 
itself from the meshes of the lower plexuses, especially of the 
pelvic nerve and plexus, and has its citadel now in the cardiac 
plexus. The sensations of the lower nerves do not easily drag 
it down. We feel ourselves as something finer than body and 
mind. We catch a glimpse of oiu- spiritual self. The bodily 
life, the so-called honiial life, docs not seem as real as before 
and its appetites become much weaker. The objective world 
also has undergone a change. Objects are no longer uiu'elated, 
separate entities. They seem all grounded on a unity which 
interpenetrates them and is their very essence. And on some 
rare occasions, the consciousness of this unity becomes .so clear 
and profound that phenomena seem like so many moulds con- 
taining and formulating a vast, infinite reality much more inti- 
mate and intense than our normal consciousness of reality : the 
whole world seems a collection of forms and insignificant, while 
behind them looms a spiritual reality profound and infinite, and 
the mind tends of itself towards that reality. But sexual con- 
sciousne.ss is not yet gone. In fact it has become much more 
subtle and powerful and has to be strenuously fought against. 
It reveals itself in line and in.sidnous forms and we come to know 
ill what nnthought-of, subtle ways it spreads its snare on the 
human mind. 'I'lie physical part is the least of it. The desire 
for anything feminine is found to have its nx>t in the .sexual 
instinct. Hut the mind is now in closer grip with it and can 
fight it to belter effect. There arc occasional sexual lapses, 
and tliose are hours of bitter agony to the soul. Any such lapse 
in cither menial or pliy.sical form clouds the limpid vision of 
the Spiritual on which the mind now dwells avidly ; the nerves 
seem disturbed and it takes sometime before the unclouded 
vision is regained. And thus the soul comes to dread the very 
shadow of anything sexual. The further 7vc go from sexual 
consciousness , the nearer 7ce aptJroach spirituality. Then by 
and by we travel towards the third and last stage, the end of 
our journey. As we approach it, the mind becomes purer and 
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purer and is cleared of all worldly taints. The sexual impulse, 
even in its subtle forms, is now destroyed. Even sex-conscious- 
ness departs. We feel ourselves more and more as spirit and 
sometimes entirely transcend the sense of mind and body. Our 
external efforts are all gone. Physical functions arc limited to 
mere preservation of the body. Sexual action is absolutely out 
of question. Even the shadow of sexual thought is agonising. 
The mind becomes very fine, without a ripple of thought and 
dwells in uninterrupted rapture on the effulgent vision of the 
Divine. The soul is full of bliss, peace and love. The world 
of forms seem a distant speck on the rim of the mind’s horizon, 
and only God abides within and without ourselves. Thus 
gradually we transcend all limitations of thought and reality and 
become one with the Absolute. Here the journey ends. 

If such is the fact of man’s spiritual development, what is 
the place of sex-life in it ? Docs it require to be told that with- 
out its control and elimination no progress is i^ossible beyond 
the first stage? What to speak of sex-action, even sex-thought 
is impossible if we would dwell undisturbed on the second stage. 
A fool indeed, a miserable fool is he who dreams of attaining 
Self-realisation and yet holds on to sex-life. vSex-life is, as we 
have seen, the concomitant of worldly life and physical con- 
.sciousness. These are aspects of the same state of being. The 
mind that is addicted to .sexual thought and practice is tightly 
held dowm to the pelvic region. Such a mind can never have 
the vision of the higher realities. Any exercise, either by 
thought or action, of the pelvic nerves means the loss and 
vanishing of the higher vision. We must give up sexual life, 
if we are to realise the spirit. There is no other 7vay. 

It is human nature to seek easy paths of progress and com- 
promise ideals. This age is specially unfortunate in its lack of 
faith in spiritual ideals. It docs not value chastity because it 
does not sincerely seek spiritual life and reality. It is satisfied 
with the normal, that is to say, predominantly animal, life 
veneered over with a thin iiitcllectualisni. Hut .such degrada- 
tion of life’s ideals has brought down its own nemesis. The 
tangle of sex-life and its necessary effect on domestic and social 
life have assumed formidable proportions. Facile paths of 
escape arc being sought. But we do not see any redemption for 
the West unless it accepts the ideal of chastity, which however 
it will not do until it has remodelled itself on a spiritual plan. 
Meanwhile we marvel at the serpentine ingenuity with which 
some Indian licdants are trying to reconcile spiritual idealism 
with a refined enjoyment of the flesh.* 

• KkRATA : October J*. /I.— page 13^, line 2, for 63 read about 61 ; 
page 440, line 17, for promient read prominent-, page" 413, line 13, for 
questional read questioned-, page 144, line 8, for it read them-, and 
page 418, line 43, for severely read surely. 



THE SONG OF THE OTHER CHILDREN 

By Nina MacDonald 

O Ramakrishna . . Master . . 

We, Thy children of the West, salute Thee ! 

On this, Thy natal day, with reverent hearts we come, to 
lay at Thy dear feet the offerings of our love. 

* 

Thy natal day .... 

What far-ffung visions from the deeps of time those simple 
words evoke. 

Precious the thoughts that come on silent wing. 

Bearing a throng of re-born memories. 

Methinks I see Thy tender, loving mother 
Brooding again o’er Thee, a tiny babe, 

Soft, helpless, dimpled, sweet — 

Yet in Thy deep dark eyes what arcane secrets of the universe 1 

Ah blessed mother ! 

What rapturous privilege was thine — 

To cradle in thy loving arms. 

To comfort, nurture, shelter 
Secure from every harm 
The infant body of Thy Lord ! 

On wings of love the pictures come. I see 
A little lad, with lovelit eyes and merry laughter. 

Who leads his comrades in their gladsome play ; 

Singing, dancing through the ffclds all the livelong golden 
days ; . . . 

Or, quite alone, watching, with rapt, entranced vision, 

Shifting shadow, drifting cloud and soaring bird. 

Boy tender, compassionate, loving, 

Thoughtful, wise and true . . . 

Near indeed to God were the children — 

The children who played with Thee. 

Still drifting the visions, summoned by love’s power ; 

Blest memories of long-past 3 ^esterlivcs. 

Sometimes they shine out clear as mountain peaks against 
the rising sun ; 

Anon misty and indistinct as broken cobwebs fluttering 
in the breeze. 

3 
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Surely, O Master, we have known Thee long, 

Else why do wc envision thus the past ; 

Why doth our inmost being joyous thrill 
In blissful rapture to Thy sacred name ? 

« 

When Thou, as Rama, walked upon this earth 
Mayhap as grass beneath Thy lotus feet 
Or wayside flow’rets by Thy garment brushed 
Our life did quicken to Thy holy touch — 

That touch, though light as wing of butterfly, 
Forming a tie of love forevermore. 

When Thou as Krishna came, Thy love divine 
Drew us to Thee, though naught we knew of why 
Save that it heartened us and cheered us on ; 

Gave strength to meet the duties of the day. 

We were but soul-babes, so we did not know 
Our joy was caused by spark divine in ns 
Responding to the Flame Divine in Thee. 


Clearer the vision grows. The clouds dissolve 

As mists before the morning sun dispelled. 

In gardens by the Ganges’ holy .stream 

The God-Man .stands revealed. 

Rent are the veils of niaya ; broken the bonds of karma 
self-imposed. 

Lo ! Thou hast shown that all patlis lead to the Father ; 

That the earnc.st seeker will attain to realization, to conscious 
at-one-ment with God. 

"As surety sure” hast Thou shown us that the only essential 
is one-pointed devotion in the search for Truth. 

Naught else matters— nor race, nor clime, nor caste, nor creed, 
nor prince, nor pea.sant, nor poverty, nor riches, iior 
ignorance, nor learning. 

All these are but outer. Devotion is inner— of the heart. 

Whatsoever the path, the .soul who follows it in spirit and in 
Tnith will surely attain to God-Consciousness. 

Breaker of barriers art Thou, showing forth these truths, that 
all who have eyes to see may see, all who have ears to 
hear may. hear. 

« 

O Ramakrishna, we are among those of whom Thou didst say : 

"Other children have I whose faces I have not seen, 
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^ 'Whose speech I do not know. 

"Far away in other lands do they dwell ; 

"But they also arc mine and, in the fulness of time they will 
come to me.** 


* 

O Master, long have we waited in this far-o£E land 

On the western rim of the Western World 

By the shores of the Western Sea. 

Yea, long have we waited, dear Master. 

Waiting, waiting, waiting — hungering and thirsting for Thee, 
though in this present life we knew not of Thee as Thou 
didst come again to the children of men. 

But, at last, by devious ways and over weary paths, our 
wandering feet brought us to one of Thy devoted children 
who have come in Thy name to bring to the Western World 
Thy message of Love and Liberation, of Soul-Freedom and 
God-Consciousness. 

We have been shown that the Pearl of Great Price which we 
seek is within ourselves, because we arc one with Thee 
and Thou art one with the Father. 

The veil which separates us from Thee is a veil of illusion only. 

By Thy life here among men didst Thou show how to pierce 
this veil and to become consciously one with God, the 
Father-Mother of all the myriads of manifested Universes. 

* 

And so, O Bamnkrishna, Master, 

We, thine other children, thy children of the West, beside thy 
children of the East, salute Thee ! 

On this. Thy natal day, with thankful and reverent hearts we 
come to lay at Thy dear feet the offerings of our love. 

« « * 

'I'ACOMA, 

State of Washington, U. S. A. 

^larch sth, 1927. 

The Ninety-first Anniversary of the Master’s Birthday. 



THE DEVELOPMENT OF INDIAN MYSTICISM 
UP TO THE AGE OF JNANESVARA 

By Prop. R. D. Ranadb, M.A. 

Director, Academy of Philosophy and Religion, Poona 
(Concluded from the last issue) 

Thb Trub Nayurb op the Rbution op thb Gopis to Krishna 

There has been no greater misunderstanding than that 
about tlie spiritual nature of Krishna, and his relation to the 
Gopis. It has been supposed that the Gopis were filled with 
sexual passion for Krishna ; that he primarily satisfied only 
the sexual instincts of these Gopis ; that this satisfaction was 
later given a spiritual turn ; and that therefore the true nature 
of Krishna's spirituality and his relation to the Gopis is at 
bottom sexual. There can be no greater absurdity, or no 
greater calumny, than is implied in such a view. That eroticism 
has got anything to do with spiritualism we utterly deny. It 
is impossible to sec in the sexual relation of man to woman, 
or of woman to man, any iota of the true nature of spiritual 
life. When Catherine of Sienna and mystics of her type 
wanted to marry God, when Mirabai and Kanhopatra in later 
times wedded themselves to God, when Andal the female Tamil 
mystic tried to espouse God, it has been supposed, the erotic 
instinct implied in such attempts was a partial luanifestalioii 
of their spiritual love to God. This is an entire calumny on, 
and a shame to, the true nature of spiritual life. vSpiritualily 
is gained not by making common cause with sexuality, but by 
rising superior to it. That Krishna ever had any sexual rela- 
tion with the Gopis is hard to imagine. It is a lie invented 
by later mythologists, who did not understand the true nature 
of spiritual life. Hence Parikshit's cpiery, as well as vSuka's 
justification, about the true nature of Krishna are alike illus- 
trations of the ignoraiio elenclti, Pariksliit truly objects to the 
holiness of Krishna, if his sexuality were to be a fact ; but 
the answers which Suka gives or is made to give, fall entirely , 
wide of the mark. To Parikshit's question why Krishna com- 
mitted adultery, Suka gives futile answers. He tells us, in the 
first place, that all the great gods have committed adultery, thus 
trying to exonerate Krishna from the supposed sin. Secondly, he 
tells us that fire burns all impurities, and that Krishna's tnie 
nature burnt away all sins if he had committed any. Thirdly, he 
tells us that God must be regarded as being beyond both sin 
and merit, and that therefore the motive of Krishna was beyond 
the suspicion of being either meritorious or sinful. Fourthly, 
he tries to tell us that the conduct of great men need not tally 
with their words, and thus Krishna's superior teaching was 
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left unaffected by his practice. Fifthly, he tells us that the 
actions of a man are all of them results of his Karman, and 
that probably the sexual dalliances of Krishna were the result 
of his previous Karman. Sixthly, he tries to exculpate 
Krishna by saying that by his divine nature he was immanent 
both in the Gopis as well as their husbands, and that therefore 
there was no taint of adultery in his actions. His seventh 
argument is still more interesting. He tells us that Krishna 
by his Maya produced doubles of these Gopis before their 
husbands, and that therefore there was no objection to his 
enjoying the original Gopis! — an argument which is foolish 
on its face, telling us as it does, that God tries to exonerate 
Himself from His sins by a magical sleight-of-hand. All these 
arguments are cither childish or irrelevant. The only argu- 
ment of any value that has been advanced to describe the real 
nature of the relation of the Gopis to Krishna is the psycho- 
logical argument that that relation was only an allegorical 
representation of the relation of the senses to the Self, thus 
making it evident that any cult of devotion that may be raised 
upon the sexual nature of the relation of Krishna to the Gopis 
may be raised only on stubble. Finally, we may advance also 
a mystical explanation of the way in wWh the Gopis may be 
supposed to have enjoyed Krishna. May it not be possible, 
that, in their mystical realisation, each of the Gopis had the 
vision of the Godhead before ber, and that God so divided Him- 
self before all of them, that He seemed to be enjoyed by each 
and all at the same time? It is granted to women as to men 
to have a mystical enjoyment of God, and it is as meaningless 
to sr'peak of God as the bridegroom of a female devotee, as 
to .speak of Him as the bride of a male devotee. There are 
no sexual relations possible with God, and Eroticism has no 
place in Mysticism. 

Tub Sandhya Sutra and thb Narada Sutra 

The Sandilya and the Narada Bhakti Sutras are, as we. 
have observed, like the Bhagavata, fundamental works of 
Bhagavata mysticism. It is not very easy to determine the 
exact dates of composition of these Sutras. The Sandilya 
Bhakti Sutra seems to be older on account of its archaic tone, 
and is evidently modelled after the pattern of the great philoso- 
phical vSutras. If any internal evidence is of any avail, we 
may say that even that points to the anteriority of the Sandilya 
Sutra. The Narada Bhakti Sutra quotes Sandilya, but the 
Sandilya does not quote Narada. In point of content, how- 
ever, the Narada Bhakti Sutra surpasses not merely the Sandilya 
Sutra by its easy eloquence and fervid devotion ; but it may 
even be regarded as one of the best specimens of Bhakti litera- 
ture that have ever been written. The Sandilya Sutra is more 
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philosophic than the Narada Sutra. It goes into the question 
of the nature of Brahman and Jiva, their inter-relation, the 
question of Creation, and so on. The Narada Bhakti Sutra 
takes a leap immediately into the doctrine of devotion, analyses 
its various aspects, and sets a ban against mere philosophical 
constructions. Both the Sandilya and the Narada quote the 
Bhagavadgita freely, and in that respect supply us with the 
connecting link between the Bhagavadgita on the one hand 
and the later Bhakti literature on the other. So far as the 
teaching of devotion is concerned, wc cannot say that there 
is much distinction between the Sandilya Bhakti Sutra and 
tile Narada Bhakti Sutra. The two are on a par, so far as that 
doctrine is inculcated. Over and above the general contents 
of the doctrine of devotion as inculcated in the Narada, the 
Sandilya, however, teaches that Bhakti may be of two kinds— 
primary and secondary. Secondary Bhakti concems itself w’ith 
Bitualism, with Kirtana, with Dhyana, with Puja, and even 
with Namasmarana. Priniaiy Bhakti, on the other hand, 
means the upspringing of the pure fount of love in man to 
God. When we once taste this, nothing else matters ; but if 
we have only secondary devotion, we cannot be supposed to 
have known the nature of Supreme Devotion. 

Thk TEACHTXOS of the NaKADA BhAKTT SlTTRA 

The Narada Bhakti Sutra begins by defining wdiat Bhakti 
is. (r) It places on record various definitions of Bhakti 
advanced by its predecessors, and then gives us what its own 
definition of Bhakti is. According to Parasara, wc arc told, 
Bhakti consists in the worship of God. According to Carga, 
it consists of the narration of God’s exploits. According to 
Sandilya, so Narada tells ns, Bhakti means meditation on the 
Self. While Narada himself holds that Bhakti is the highest 
love for God, a whole-hearted attachment to God and in- 
difference to other things, a surrender of i\\l actions to God, 
and agony in His forgetfulness. As a matter of fact, however, 
love’s nature, says Narada, is indescribable. As a dumb man 
who eats sugar cannot tell us of its sweetness, so a man who 
enjoys the highest fruits of Bhakti cannot describe in words 
their real nature. (2) Then Narada goes on to discuss 
the relation of Bhakti to other Ways to fhid. Between 
Jnana and Bhakti three sorts of opinions are possible. In the 
first place, it may be maintained that Bhakti is a means to 
Jnana, as the Advaitists maintain. Others may maintain that 
Jnana and Bhakti are independent and eciually useful ways to 
reach God. And thirdly, it may be maintained that Jnana is 
a means to Bhakti, an opinion which Narada himself endorses. 
To him Bhakti is not merely the end of all Jnana, but the end 
of all Karman, and the end of all Yoga. In fact, Bhakti 
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should be regarded as an end in. itself. It concerns itself 'with 
a personal God who likes the humble and hates the boastful. 
There arc no distinctions of caste or learning, or family, or 
wealth, or action, possible in Bhakti. (3) Then Narada goes 
on to discuss the means to the attainment of Bhakti. What, 
according to Narada, are the moral requirements of a man who 
wishes to be a Bhakta? He should, in the first place, leave 
all enjcjyiiients, leave all contact with objects of sense, inces- 
santly meditate on God without wasting a single minute, tmd 
always hear of God’s qualities. He should give himself up to 
the study of the Bhakti-sastras and should not waste word.s in 
vain. He should pray for the grace of the Saints and the grace 
of God ; and God will a]jpcar and bestow upon him spiritual 
experience in course of time, which Narada thinks, can be 
attained only by God’s grace. He should spend his life in 
serving the good. He should live in solitude, should care not 
for his livelihood, should not hear of women, should not think 
about wealth, shoidd not associate with thieves. Hypocrisy 
and arrogance, he should shun as foul dirt. lie should cultivate 
the virtues of non-injury, truth, purity, compassion, and belief 
in G(jd. lie should deliberately set himself to transform his 
natural emotions, and make them divine. Passion and anger 
and egoism, he should transform and utilise in the service of 
God. In fact, a divine transfonnation of all the natural 
emotions must take place in him. He should not give him.self 
up to argumentation ; for there is no end to argumentation. 
It is manifold and cannot be bridled. The devotee should be 
careless of the censure of others, and should have no anxiety 
whatsoever while he meditates. {4) Then Narada goes on to 
tell us the various kinds of Bhakti. Firstly, he divides Bhakti 
into Sattvika, Kajasa and Tama.sa. He draws upon the three 
categories of the Bhaktas as given in the Bhagavadgita, namely 
the Arta, the Jijiiasn, and the Arthjirthin, and tells us that 
the iVrta possesses the Sattvika Bhakti, the Jijnasu the Rajasa 
Bhakti, and the Artharthin the Tamasa Bhakti, and tells us 
that the first is riujierior to the ‘-ecoud, and the second superior 
to the third. One does not know why the Bhakti of the Arta 
should be regarded as .superior to the Bhakti (if the Jijnasu. 
Why should we not regard the Bhakti of the Jijnasu as 
Sattvika, and the Bhakti of the Arta as Rajasa? Narada has 
no answer to give. There is yet again another classification of 
the kinds of Bhakti which Narada makes. lie says, it is of 
eleven kinds. It consists of singing the qualities of God, a 
desire to see His form, worshipping the image of God, medita- 
tion on Him, the services of God, friendship with God, affeo 
tion towards C^od, love to God as to a husband, surrender of 
one’s own self to God, at-ouc-iuciit with God, and the agony 
of separation from God. (5) As regards the criterion of Bhakti, 
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Narada teaches that it is “Svayampramana” ; the criterion of 
Bhakti is in itself. Complete peace and complete happiness 
are its characteristics. “Anubhava** which is the practical 
index of Bhakti should increase from moment to moment. It 
ought to be permanent. It ought to be subtle. While, the 
psycho-physical characteristics of Bhakti are, that it should 
make the throat choked with love, should make the hair stand 
on end, should compel divine tears from meditating eyes. 
When, therefore, complete happiness and peace are enjoyed, 
when “Anubhava” is attained, when all the psycho-physical 
effects are experienced, then alone is tnie Bhakti generated. 
They are the criteria of Bhakti. (6) Finally, Narada tells us 
what the effects of Bhakti are. It is Bhakti alone which leads 
to true immortality. It is Bhakti which endows us with com- 
plete satisfaction. Bhakti drives away all desires from us. A 
Bhakta uplifts not merely himself, but others also. He ceases 
to grieve ; he ceases to hate ; he feels no enjoyment in other 
things ; he feels no enthusiasm for other things ; he becomes 
intoxicated with love ; he remains silent. 

Thr Phu^osophic SCHOots and thrir I\ti.ijrxcr on Hindi, 
SKNGAU and CUJRRATT MYSTICIvSM 

We have hitherto considered two movements, one the 
Occult, the other the Mystic, which ran side by side with each 
other from the early centuries of the Christian era to almost 
the end of the first Millennium. Pari Passu with these, there 
w'as yet a third movement, a movement which we may call the 
Philosophic movement. There arc four great representatives of 
this movement, namely, Sankara, Ramanuja, iMadhva and 
Vallabha. Shankaracharya’s system is supposed to be anta- 
gonistic to the Bhakti movement, and, to that extent, 
unmystical. But it must be remembered that Sankara did not 
neglect Bhakti, but absorbed it into his absolutistic schemes. 
If Sankara’s movement is not mystical in its aim, we do not 
understand what it is. Ramanuja, Madhva and Vallabha, wdio 
founded three great schools of philosophic thought, wielded a 
great influence even up to the end of the fifteenth century, and 
may all be said to have gone against the Maya doctrine of 
Sankara. They made Bhakti the essential element in the 
Vedantic scheme, and although Vallabha preached a philoso- 
phical monism, Ramanuja and Madhva could not understand 
how theism and pantheism could be reconciled in mysticism. 
It is ju.st this reconciling tendency of mysticism which has 
been lost sight of by all dogmatic theorisers about theism and 
pantheism. From the schools of Ramanuja, Madhva and 
Vallabha, jsprang forth great Bhakti movements from the 
thirteenth century onwards in the various parts of India. It 
is interesting to note how Ramanuja’s influence dwindled in 
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his birth-land to reappear with greater force in Upper India. 
Ramananda, who was a philosophical descendant of Ramanuja, 
quarrelled with his spiritual teacher, and came and settled at 
Benares. From him three great mystical schools started up : 
the first, the school of Tulsidas ; the second, the school of 
Kabir ; and the third, the school of Nabhaji. Kabir was also 
influenced by Sufism. Tulsidas was too much obsessed by the 
mythological story of Rama. Nabhaji made it his business to 
chronicle the doings of the great Saints in the Hindi language. 
From the school of Madhva, arose the great Bengali Saint 
Chaitanya, who was also influenced by his predecessor Saints 
in Bengal, Chandidasa and Vidyapati. Vallabha exercised a 
great influence in Gujerat, and Mirabai and Narasi Mehata 
sprang up under the influence of his teachings. We thus see 
how from the Philosophical Schools, there arose a Democratical 
Mysticism which laid stress upon the vernaculars as the media 
of mystical teaching, as opposed to the classical mysticism of 
ancient times which had Sanskrit as its language of communica- 
tion. It was also a democratisation not merely in the language 
but also in the spirit of teaching, and we see how mysticism 
became the property of all. It is thus evident how the mystical 
literature in Hindi, Bengali and Gujerali was influenced by 
the three great schools of Ramanuja, ^Madhva and Vallabha 
respecti^ly. 

Christian Invluenck on tiik nriAKTi Doctrine? 

We must pause here for a while to consider the question 
of Christian influence on the development of the Bhakti doctrine 
in India. Opinions have greatly differed on this subject. 
According to one opinion, the Indian doctrine of Bhakti is 
entirely foreign in its origin ; the Indians, according to this 
opinion, arc incapable of Bhakti, and what devotion they came 
to pcjssoss was from the start due to the influence from other 
lands. A second theoiy would hold that even though the 
doctrine of Bhakti in its origin may not be supposed to be 
un-Indian, its later development was influenced among other 
things by the worship of the Child-God and the Sucking- 
Mother, and thus, it must be supposed to have been mainly 
influenced by Christianity; Ramanuja and Madhva, .according 
to this theory, are supposed to have been influenced by 
Christian iloctrinc and practice, especially because in their 
native places, it is presumed, there was a great deal of Christian 
influence. According to a third view, the Indian doctrine of 
Bhakti is entirely Indian, and it docs not allow that cither 
Ramanuja or Madhva were influenced by Christian doctrine, 
far less that the Bhakti doctrine was Christian in its origin ; 
but this view w’ould not deny the possibility, as in the twentieth 
century to-day, of both Hinduism and Christianity influencing 
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each other under certain conditions, both in doctrine and 
practice. It would suppose that their identical teaching on 
such important subjects as the value of the Spiritual Teacher, 
the Significance of God’s Name, the conflict of Faith and 
Works or of Predestination and Grace, are due entirely to 
their development from within and to no influence from with- 
out. It does not allow that because Siladitya, the king of 
Kanaiij, received a party of Syrian Christians in 639 A.D., or 
even because Akbar received Jesuit mivssions during his reign, 
that Christianity influenced the course of thought either of 
Kabir or of Tulsidas. This would be quite as impossible as 
to suppose that Jnanesvara himself was influenced by 
Christianity, simply on the ground, as has been occashmally 
asserted, that the expression "Vaikunthiche Raiiiva” occurs in 
his writings, or that Tukaram was likewise influenced by 
Christianity by his insistence on the power of sin in man. The 
feeling of devotion is present in a more or less pronounced 
fashion throughout all the stages of the progress of humanity 
from its cradle onwards, and it shall so exist as long as humanity 
lasts. On this view, we can argue for the early upspringing of 
the devotional sentiment in all races from within themselves, 
even though some influence of a kind may not be denied when 
religious communities mingle together, especially when they 
have a long contact with each other, a sympathetic imagina- 
tion, and a genuine desire to learn and to assimilate. 

TA.Mri. Mysticism 

That the Christian influence has nothing to do with Tamil 
]Mysticism from its origin, one has merely to open his eyes to 
discern. Both the Tamil vSaivites and Vaislinavites who lived 
centuries before the age of Ramanuja, show an utterly innate 
tendency to Devotion, uninfluenced by any foreign thought or 
practice. The Tamil Saivites seem to have been established in 
the country in the 6th century A.D., and through a long line 
of mystics illustrate the inward impulse which rises from man 
to God. T'he great lights of Tamil Saivite literature are 
Tirujnaiiasambandhar, who flourished in the seventh century 
A.D., Appar who flourished in the same century, Tirumiilar 
who flourished in the eighth century, and finally Manikka- 
vachagar, the man of golden utterances, who flourished in the 
ninth, and who, in fact may be said to top the list of the 
Saivite mystics. In him \vc sec the upspringing of a natural 
devotion to God, which through a consciousness of his faults, 
rises by gradations to the apprehension of the Godhead. In 
his great poem, he makes us aware, as Dr. Carpenter puts it, 
of his first joy and exaltation, his subsequent waverings, his 
later despondencies, his consciousness of faults, his intensive 
shame, and his final recovery and triumph. The Tamil 
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Vaishnavites, who are headed and heralded by the great Alvars, 
open yet another line of mystical thought, namely of mysticism 
through devotion to Vishnu. If we set aside the impossible 
chronologies which are generally assigned to these Alvars, we 
cannot doubt that they also seem equally established in their 
country along with the Tamil Saivites in the sixth century. 
Nammalvar, whose date varies from the eighth to the tenth 
century in the estimate of critics, has produced works which 
are reverenced like the V'edas in the whole Tamil-speaking 
country. His disciple was Nathanumi, who lived about looo 
A.D., and who was the collector of the famous four thousand 
hymns of the Alvars. The gTand-son of Xalhainuni was the 
famous Yamunacharya who lived about T050 A.D., and whose 
lineal philosophical descendant was the great Ramanuja, who 
lived from 1050 to 1135. Here we have in a brief outline the 
two great lines of Saivite and Vaishnavite mystics in the Tamil 
country down to the age of Ratnaniija. Ramanuja took up his 
cue from the Vaishnavite philosophy, and built a system which 
was intended to cut at the root (jf both the monistic as well 
as the dualistic schemes of thought. The predecessors of 
Ramanuja, however, were given to devotion more than to 
philosophy, and they .showed the pure love of the aspirant for 
riod-realisation, imcontaminatcd by philosophical thought. 

CwAKKSK Mysticism 

Our praise of these .saints, however, cannot be entirely 
unmitigated, for we know how the Radha-Krislina cult had 
influenced the .songs even of these great Vaishnavite saints. 
The conception of the relation between the bride and bride- 
groom as the type of the relation between the Saint and God 
runs thnnigh a great deal of this literature, and to that extent 
vitiates it. Not so the bold and stu.rdy Vira-vSaivn mysticism, 
which makes an alliance with Advaitic Monism on the one 
hand, and ^Toralistic Purism on the other, and which, even 
though a large part of it is given to an imaginary discussion 
of the nature of the various lyingas, which are, so to say, merely 
symbolical illustrations of certain psychological conceptions, is 
yet a philosophy which is well worth a careful ‘'tudy. Basnva 
was only a great reformer who lived at the beginning of the 
thirteenth cenlur>^, and who was the devotee of the image of 
Sangainesvara at the place where the Malaprabha ami the 
Krishna meet. He was preceded by a great number of Siddhas, 
who are as old as the Tamil Alvars on the one hand, and the 
Hindi Nathas on the other. Nijagunasivayogi who was more 
of a philosopher than a mystic, Akhaiidcsvara who was more 
of a moralist than a mystic, and Sarpablmshaiia who was more 
of a my.stic than cither a philosopher or a moralist, are all of 
them great names in the development of I^ingayat thought. 
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KanakadaSj who stands apart somewhat^ having sprung from 
a low order of the Hindus, and Purandaradas who was a full- 
iledgcd Vaishnavite Hindu, must be regarded as supplying us 
with the development of Vaislmavism in the Karnataka, which 
went pari passu with the development of Virasaiva mysticism. 

MaRATUA ^lYSTlCISM 

Our immediate concern in this volume, however, is the 
consideration of the teachings of the great Maratha saints from 
the age of Jnanadeva downwards to the age of Ramadasa, 
beginning in fact from the thirteenth century and ending with 
the seventeenth, — leaving the consideration of the development 
of Indian thought in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
for the last volume of this Histoiy. For fear of increasing the 
bulk of oiu- present volume to an inordinate extent, we must 
restrict our attention only to a section of the great mystical 
community in India, namely, the community of the Maratha 
Saints. The beginning of the mystical line was effectively 
made in Maharashtra by Jnanadeva, whose father is supposed 
to have been a disciple of Sripada Ramananda of Benares, or 
yet again of Ramananda himself. In that case, it would be 
very interesting to see how not merely the two streams of 
Kabir and Tulsidas issued from the fountain-head of Ramananda, 
but even how IMaratha mysticism in a way could be traced to 
the same fountain. But in any case, it is certain that 
Nivrittinatlia and Jnanadeva came from the spiritual line of 
the great Gaininatha, as is more than once authentically 
evidenced by the writings of both Nivritti and Jnanadeva 
themselves. That Nivrittinatha was instructed by Gaininatha 
in spiritual knowledge, that Gaininatha derived his spiritual 
knowledge from Goraksha, and Goraksha from Matsyendra, it 
is needless to reiterate. The Sampradaya was a Sampradaya of 
Nathas. When and how Matsyendranatha and Gorakshanatha 
actually lived and flourished, it is impossible to determine. 
But it remains clear that they cannot be unhistorical names. 
Behind ^latsycndranatha we have mythology, but after 
Matsyendra, we have history ; and it is evident that Jnanesvara 
belonged to that great line of the Nathas, who like the Alvars 
in the Tamil country and the Siddhas in the Ijngayat com- 
munity, siu-cessfully laid the foundation of mysticism in 
Maharashtra through their great representative, Jnanesvara. 
It is not without reason that many a later mystic acknowledges 
that the foundation of that mystical edifice was laid by 
Jnane.svara, above which Namadeva and other saints later 
erected the divine sanctuaty, of which Tiika became the 
pinnacle. And while a continuous tradition goes on from 
Jnanesvara to Namadeva and from Namadeva to Kkanatha and 
from Kkanatha to Tukaram, Ramadasa like Heraclitus stands 
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apart in his great spiritual isolation. His is a new Sampradayai 
altogether: it is not the Sampradaya of the Varkaris. It is 
for that reason that the Varkaris have looked askance at the 
great spiritual work of Kamadasa. But we who stand for no 
Sampradaya whatsoever, and who, like bees, want to collect 
spiritual honey wherever it is foimd, recognise, from the 
mystical point of view, no distinction of any kind between the 
Sampradaya of the Varkaris or the Sampradaya of the Dharkaris, 
the Sampradaya of the Cymbal, or the Sampradaya of the 
Sword. A little after Jnanesvara, but contemporaneously with 
him, Namadeva, after being tested and found wanting by the 
potter Gora, entered the spiritual line at the instruction of 
Visoba Khechar, who was a disciple of Sopana, who was him- 
self the disciple of Nivritti. Rkaiiatha was indeed initiated by 
Janardan Swami, who as rumour would have it, was initiated 
by the saint Dattatreya himself. But it is to be remembered 
that Ekanatha, who was the great grandson of Bhaniidasa, 
was a great Varkari of Pandliari, and moreover Ekanatha him- 
self tells us that he derived his spiritual illumination from the 
line of Jnanesvara. When all these things are taken into 
account, \vc cannot say that Ekanatha stands apart from the 
great spiritual line of Jnanesvara. Tukaram, who is perhaps 
the most well-known among the Maratha Saints, derives his 
spiritual lineage from a Chaitanya line. What connection this 
line had with the Chaitanya school in Bengal has not yet been 
discovered. But it is at any rate clear that Tukaram developed 
the Varkari Sampradaya through a repeated study of the works 
of Jnanesvara, Namadeva, and Ekanatha. Rainadasa probably 
did not come into contact with any of these people for his 
initiation, and though, as a tradition would have it, while he 
was yet a boy, he and his brother were taken to Ekanatha who 
foresiiw in them great spiritual giants, he might yet on the 
whole be said to have stnick off a new path altogether. If 
we rc-classify these great mystics of jMaharashtra according to 
the different types of mysticism illustrated in them, they fall 
into the following different groups. Jnanesvara is the type of 
an intellectual mystic ; Namadeva heralds the democratic age ; 
Ekanatha synthesises the claims of worldh^ and spiritual life ; 
Tiikaram’s mysticLsm is most personal ; while Ramadas^i is the 
type of an active .saint. A man may become a saint, and yet, 
as Monsieur Joly has pointed out, lie may retain his original 
nature. The different types of mystics that we ffnd among 
the Maratha saints are not a little due to original tempera- 
mental differences. Between themselves, these gre.at mystics 
of Maharashtra have produced a literature, which shall continue 
to be the wonder of all humanity w’hich cares at all for any 
expression of mystical thought in any countr>' udthout distinc- 
tion of race or caste or creed. 



MOMENTS WITH SWAMI TURIYANANDA 
IN AMERICA 

By Swami Atulananda 

(Concluded from the last issue) 

1 remember quite well an incident in the Ashrama when 
wc were all seated at the dining table. The meal was long 
over, but no one got up, no one stirred for fear of interrupting 
the flow of the Swami*s words. Prom his lips came the most 
sacred, the most sublime truths we had ever listened to. 

The Swami spoke of his Master. He told us how, when 
he saw the Master for the first time, he was reminded of 
Sukadeva. The Master stepped out from a carriage supported by 
Hridoy, for he was in Samadhi, and staggered like one in- 
toxicated. 1 1 is face was shining with a divine light, and 
expressed the great bliss he was enjoying. Then he entered the 
home of a devotee, and when seated began to sing in a sweet 
voice and with intense feeling the glory of the Mother Kali. 

And later, at Dakshineswar, the Master had taught the 
Swami to .surrender himself to God, rather than count on his 
own strength. The Swami told us of the Master’s great love, 
and of his childlike simplicity. 

“And once,” be said in a hushed voice, “our Jvord told 
us that he had other disciples, who spoke a different language, 
who had different customs, somewhere, far away in the West. 
‘The.se also will worship me,’ the Master had said, ‘these also 
are Mother’s children.’ You are these disciples,’’ the Swami 
said, very solemnly, “Mother has revealed it to me.’’ 

There was dead silence. Wc could hardly believe it ; we 
were stirred to the depths of oiu: hearts. 

At last one of the students broke the silence. “Swami,” 
she confessed timidly, “I can’t believe that I am worthy of 
such a blessing.” 

The Swami was visibl}^^ moved, h'irst he did not reply. 
Then with marked excitement he ([uestioned, “Who is worthy ? 
Does God weigh our w’orthiness? ‘The first shall be tlic last, 
and the ln.st shall be the first.’ I tell you, good or bad, you 
are Mother’s child.” This student, shortly after, passed away, 
uttering with her last breath the name of Sri Ramakrishna. 

There were at the Ashrama a number of students who had 
been religious teachers themselves. They taught that diseases 
could be cured by mental suggestion. They were good people, 
who lived a pure life. But they had limited ideas, difficult to 
uproot. The main trouble with them was, the Swami noticed, 
that they were self-righteous, and hard to teach. They did not 
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understand the need of renunciation. They believed in health 
and prosperity, and a good, clean, moral life. 

“You are always speaking of being good,*’ the Swarai said 
to them. “That is your highest ideal. We, in India, want 
Mukti, liberation. You believe in sin, so you want to conquer 
sin by being good. We believe ignorance to be the great evil, 
so we want to conquer ignorance with Jnanain, wisdom. And 
Jnanain is Mukti. ‘Know the Truth,* Jesus said, ‘and the 
Truth will make you free.* ** 

One afternoon in the Shanti Ashrama all the students went 
with the Swami for a walk. Wc came to a high hill which we 
ascended. There seated on the ground under the pine trees 
the Swami said in the course of conversation, “Mother is very 
proud and very pure. She wears a heavy veil that none may 
lift except Her children. When they look behind the veil she 
is happy and smiles.** 

“What is Mother, and where is She?** a young student 
asked. 

“She is everything and everywhere,** the Swami replied. 
“She permeates nature. She is nature. But talk won't do. 
You must lift the veil.** 

“How, Swami?** 

“Through meditation,** the Swami replied. 

Then with great empha.sis he repeated, “ ivreditate, meditate, 
meditate ! What arc you doing ? You are frittering away 
your life. Think deeply, pray to Mother, go beneath the 
semblance of things, sec the One Reality in all. ‘The Lord, 
O Arjiina, dwells in the hearts of all beings. * * Verily, 
this divine Maya of Mine is difiicult to cross over ; those who 
devote thcniselvcs to Me alone, cross over this illusion.* You 
are a young man ; noiv is the time. I)on*t let this opportunity 
slip by. Realization is for the young, the strong, the energetic. 
Have one aim in life, namely, to know ^lother. Renounce, 
renounce, give up the world. There is no liberation without 
renunciation.*' 

Once, in New York, I could not sec the Swami for several 
days. I liad been busy in many ways, till, at last, one after- 
noon 1 had leisure, and went to visit him at the Vedanta hcad- 
(luartcrs. 

“Where have you been so long?'* he greeted me. “Co^ue, 
what*s the good sitting in the house? Let us go for a walk. I 
have had no one to walk with all these days.** 

“That suits me, vSwami,** I responded. “Put on your 
heavy coat and boots. It is cold.** 

It was winter, and the streets w^ere covered with fresh 
snow. When we came to a wooded place, the vSwami \vas as 
liappy as a child. “What a wonderful sight,** he exclaimed, 
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pointing to the trees^ each branch covered with a layer of pure, 
white snowj glittering in the sunlight. “I love your winters, 
the air is so exhilarating.*’ 

When we came to a large pond, we found boys and girls 
skating on the ice. Their cheeks were flushed with exercise, 
and they were calling and shouting, and pursuing each other 
in great fun. 

“That’s why you people are so healthy and strong,” the 
Swami called out. “ivook at the girls skating with the boys. 
What freedom ! Wish it were so in my country. So innocent 
and pure ! It is a sight for the gods to behold. Come, let’s 
go on the ice. Can you skate?” 

“Yes,” I said, “I Jove skating. Every one in Holland 
skates.” 

The ice was slippery, and the Swami had difficulty in keep- 
ing his balance. 13ut he enjoyed it immensely. 

On our way home he talked about India, her poverty, and 
the restricted life of her women. “When shall we also be 
wealthy and free?” he sighed. Then he became cheerful again, 
and he told me about the customs in India, the different people 
he had met during his life of wandering, their ways of living, 
speech and dress ; about the pilgrimages and temples, and the 
&dhus meditating on the banks of the Ganges. 

It was most interesting to me. It all sounded like a story 
of another world. At last, I remarked, “India is a holy land, 
indeed. The people there must be better than our people in 
the West.” 

At this the Swami smiled, and said, “Human nature is the 
same everywhere. But with us everything, except the 
zenana, is open and exposed. We cannot even keep our natures 
secret. But you know very nicely how to do that. You all 
wear masks. When you have pain, you smile ; when you are 
poor you buy a few cheap tinsels to appear rich ; when you 
arc in misery, you say, 'Everything is fine when you are 
not feeling well, you say, ‘Never felt better.’ We don’t do 
that.” Then he laughed heartily. 

“You know what is the reason?” 

“It is because we don’t want sympathy,” I said loftily. 

“That’s pride,” the Swami flashed at me. “You like to 
give .sympathy, but not to receive it. You like to be helpful 
to others, but you don't allow others to be helpful to you. 
Life should be a matter of give and take. Be ready to ^ve, 
and equally ready to receive, but without attachment in either 
case. Then there will be no pride, no self-sufficiency. We 
cannot stand alone in this world, we are all interdependent.” 

“Of course,” I interposed, “I was speaking of sympathy 
that is futile. Real, helpful S3rmpathy we all crave. But there 
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has been in the past too much of sentimental^ meaningless 
sympathy that does no good, but degenerates.” 

“Yes, yes,” the Swami admitted eagerly in a changed 
mood. “The new psychology of the West has brought a re- 
action. You are now beginning to understand the power of 
thought which our Rishis taught ages ago. Thinking about 
our misfortunes only increases the gloom. Your attitude is to 
scorn failure, and push onward to success. That is laudable. 
I like your cheerful, hopeful outlook on life. You use failure 
as a stepping-stone to success. Down to-day, up to-morrow.” 

Then placing his hand on luy shoulder, he said, “That 
is manliness, that is strength. We need that in our country.” 

After a short silence the Swami resumed, “But what I 
had in mind is this, we live outdoors. Those things which 
you hide so carefully between four walls and a roof, we 
couldn’t hide if we wanted to. The majority of our people are 
poor, and live in huts. So they arc out in the open most of 
the time. You cannot hide much when you live many together 
ill a ix)or hut. And our better homes, on account of the hot 
climate, are open too. There is no waiting outside the house 
till some one answers the bell, unlocks the door, and admits 
you. We bathe, cook and eat our meals, sleep, pray and work, 
all in the open. Even our shops are open. And we go almost 
naked. 

“You, on the other hand, live in a cold climate, in a 
wealthy country. So first you hide your body with clothing ; 
your clothed body you hide between four walls; within these 
four walls each one has his private room where no one ventures 
without knocking and getting permission to enter ; finally your 
house is hidden in a garden, and the garden hidden by a wall. 

“Privacy is your ideal. We have no privacy, all this re- 
flects in your nature. That is the last thing to hide, and you 
do it.” Then we both laughed and talked about other things. 

But before we reached home the Swami warned me, “Don’t 
think that all Hindus are saints. Neither arc we quite as bad 
as some of your missionaries tell you. It is simply a matter of 
nature adjusting itself to conditions. Some of our manners 
seem barbarous to you, and some of 5^our manners are obnoxious 
to us. We are always hasty in our judgment of other nations. 
If we would patiently try to understand the reason for certain 
customs wc would be more charitable in our judgments. Well, 
well, perhaps some day you will come to India. Then you will 
see everything.” 

“Yes, Swami,” I said, “I must come to India, for 
vSwamiji has said that India is the Karma Bhumi, the land where 
every soul must come for final liberation.” 

The Swami smiled, and as we entered the house, said, “We 
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will see, we will see. Mother knows.” When seated in his 
room, in a thoughtful mood, he softly chanted : 

“God’s plans, as lilies pure and white, unfold. 

We must not tear the close shut leaves apart. 

Time will reveal the calyxes of gold.” 

And now we see how time has revealed and is revealing 
the calyxes of gold. As the glow of the descending sun lights 
up the mountain peaks long after the sun itself has set behind 
the hills, so the works of pure and holy men shed light upon 
the world long after they tlicmselves have passed away. “The 
righteous shall be in everlasting remembrance.” 


DARWIN'S THEORY OF MAN'S DESCENT AS IT 
STANDS TO-DAY 

(The Presidential Address to the British Association for the Advancenient 
of Science, Leeds, England, August, 1927) 

By Prop. Sir Arthur Keith, M.D., D. Sc., LL.D., F.K.S. 

In tracing the course of events which led up to our present 
conception of Man’s origin, no place could serve as a historical 
starting-point so well as Leeds. In this city was fired the first 
verbal shot of that long and bitter strife which ended in the 
overthrow of those who defended the Biblical account of Man’s 
creation and in a victory for Darwin. On September 24, T851S -- 
sixty-nine years ago — ^thc British Association assembled in this 
city just as we do to-night ; Sir Richard Owen, the flnst anatomist 
of his age, stood where I now stand. He had prepared a long 
address, four times the length of the one I propose to read, and 
surveyed, as he was well qualified lo do, the whole realm f)f 
Science ; but only those parts which concern Plan’s origin 
require our attention now. He cited evidence which suggeste d 
a much earlier date for the appearance of man on earth than was 
sanctioned by Biblical records, but poured scorn on the idea 
that man was merely a transmuted ape. He declared to the 
assembled Association that the differences between man and ape 
were so great that it was necessary, in his opinion, to assign 
mankind to an altogether separate Order in the Animal Kingdom. 
As this statement fell from the President’s lips there was at 
least one man in the audience whose spirit of fjppositioii was 
roused — ^Thomas Henry Huxley — Owen’s young and rising 
antagonist. 

I have picked out Huxley from the audience because it is 
necessary for the development of my theme, that we should give 
him our attention for a moment. We know what Plnxlcy’s 
feelings were towards Owen at the date of the Leeds Meeting 
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Six months before, he had told his sister that ‘an internecine 
feud rages between Owen and myself,* and on the eve of his 
departure for Leeds he wrote to Hooker : ‘The interesting 
question arises: shall I have a row with the great O. there?* 

I am glad to say the Leeds Meeting passed off amicably, but it 
settled in Huxley’s mind what the ‘row* was to be about when 
it came. It was to concern Man’s rightful position in the scale 
of living things. 

Two years later, in i86o, when this Association met in 
Oxford, Owen gave Huxley the opportunity he de.sired. In the 
course of a discussion Owen repeated the statement made at 
Leeds as to Man’s separate position, claiming that the human 
brain had certain structural features never seen in the brain of 
anthropoid apes. Huxley’s reply was a brief and emphatic 
denial with a promise to produce evidence in due course— which 
was faithfully kept. This opening passage at arms between 
our protagonists was followed two days later by that spectacular 
fight — the most memorable in the history of our Association — in 
which the Bishop of Oxford, the representative of Owen and of 
Orthodoxy, left his .scalp in Huxley’s hands. To make his 
victory decisive and abiding, Huxley published, early in 1863, 
‘The Kvidences of Man’s Place in Nature,’ a book which has a 
very direct Ijcaring on the subject of my discourse. It settled 
for all time that Man’s rightful position is among the Primates, 
and that as we anatomists weigh evidence, his nearest living kin 
arc the anthropoid apes. 

My aim is to make clear to you the foundations on which 
rest our present-day conception of Man’s origin. Tlie address 
delivered by my firedecessor from this chair at the Leeds Meeting 
of 1858 has given me the opportunity of placing Pluxley’s 
fundamental conception of Man’s nature in a historical setting. 
I must now turn to another issue which Sir Richard Owen' 
merely touched upon but which is of supreme interest to ns now. 
He spent the .summer in l ondon, just as I have done, writing 
his address for Leeds and keeping an eye on what was happen- 
ing at scientific meetings. In his case something really interest- 
ing happened. Sir Charles Lycll and Sir Joseph Hooker left 
with the T^nnean Society what appeared to be an ordinary roll 
of manuscript, Init what in reality was a parcel charged with 
high explosives, prepared by two very innocent-looking men — 
Alfred Russel Wallat . and Charles Darwin. As a matter of 
honesty it mu.st 1.)o ' vlmittcd that these two men were well aware 
of the deadly nature of its contents, and knew that if an 
explosion occurred, Man him.self, the crown of creation, could 
not escape its destructive effects. Owen examined the contents 
of the parcel and came to the conclusion that they were not 
dangerous ; at least, he maniftsted no sign of alarm in his 
Presidential Address. He di.smissed both Wallace and Darwin, 
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particularly Darwin, in the briefest of paragraphs, at the same 
time citing passages from his own work to prove that the con- 
ception of Natural Selection as an evolutionary force was one 
which he had already recognised. 

As I address these words to you I cannot help marvelling 
over the difference between our outlook to-day and that of the 
audience which Sir Richard Owen had to face in this city sixty- 
nine years ago. The vast assemblage which confronted him was 
convinced, almost without a dissentient, that Man had appeared 
on earth by a special act of creation ; whereas the audience which 
I have now the honour of addressing, and that larger congrega- 
tion which the wonders of wireless bring within the reach of my 
voice, if not convinced Darwinists are yet prepared to believe, 
when full proofs arc forthcoming, that Man began his career as 
a humble primate animal, and has reached his present slate by 
the action and reaction of biological forces which have been and 
arc ever at work within his body and brain. 

This transformation of outlook on Man’s origin is one of 
the marvels of the nineteenth century, and to see how it was 
effected we must turn our attention for a little while to the 
village of Down in the Kentish uplands and note what Charles 
Darwin was doing on the very day that Sir Richard Owen was 
delivering his address here in Leeds. He sat in his study 
struggling with the first chapter of a new book ; but no one 
foresaw, Owen least of all, that the publication of the completed 
book. The Origin of Species, fifteen months later (1859), was to 
effect a sweeping revolution in our way of looking at living 
things and to initiate a new period in human thought — the 
Darwinian Period — in which we still are. Without knowing it, 
Darwin was a consummate general. He did not launch his first 
campaign until he had spent twenty-two years in stocking his 
arsenal with ample stores of tested and assorted fact. Having 
won territory with The Origin of Species, he immediately set to 
work to consolidate his gains by the publication in tS 68 of 
another book. The Vari(Hio 7 i of Animals and Plants under 
Domestication — a great and valuable treasury of biological 
observation. Having thus established an advanced base, he 
moved forwards on his final objective — the T)roblem of Human 
Begimiings— by the publication of The Descent of Man (1871), 
and that citadel capitulated to him. To make victory doubly 
certain he issued in the following year — 1872 — The Expression 
of the Emotions in Man and Animals, Man5»' a .soldier of tnitli 
had attempted this citadel before Darwin’s day, but they fjiilcd 
because they had neither his generalship nor his artillery. 

Will Darwin’s victory endure for all time ? Before attempt- 
ing to answ'cr this question, let us look at what kind of book 
The Descent of Man is. It is a book of history — ^the history of 
Man, written in a new way — the way discovered by Charles 
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Darwin. Permit me to illustrate the Darwinian way of writing 
history. If a history of the modern bicycle had to be written 
in the orthodox way, then we should search dated records until 
every stage was found which linked the two-whcelcd hobby- 
horse, bestrode by tall-hatted fashionable men at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, to the modern ‘jeopardy’ which now 
flashes past us in country lanes. But suppose there were no 
dated records — only a jumble of antiquated machines stored in 
the cellar of a museum. We should, in this case, have to adopt 
Darwin’s way of writing history. By an exact and systematic 
comparison of one machine with another we could infer the 
relationship of one to another and tell the order of their appear- 
ance, but as to the date at which each type appeared and the 
length of time it remained in fashion, we could say very little. 
It was by adopting this circumstantial method that Darwin 
succeeded in writing the history of Man. He gathered historical 
documents from the body and behaviour of Alan and compared 
them with observations made on the body and behaviour of every 
animal which showed the least rescmbliince to AI:!n. He studied 
all that was known in his day of Alan’s embryological history 
and noted resemblances and differences in the corresponding 
histories of other animals. He took into consideration the 
manner in which the living tissues of Alan react to disease, to 
drugs, and to environment ; he had to account for the existence 
of diverse races of mankind. By a logical analysis of his facts 
Darwin reconstructed and wotc a history of Alan. 

Fifty-six years have come and gone since that history was 
written ; an enormous body of new evidence has poured in upon 
us. We arc now able to fill in many pages which Darwin had 
perforce to leave blank, and we have found it neccs.sary to alter 
details in his narrative, but the fimdaiuculals of Darwin’s outline 
of Alan’s History remain unshaken. Nay, so strong has his 
position become that I am convinced that it never can be shaken. 

Why do I say so confidently that Darwin’s position has 
become impregnable ? It is because of what has happened since 
his death in 1882. Since then we have succeeded in tracing Alan 
by means of his fossil remains and by his stone implements 
backwards in time to the very beginning of that period of the 
earth’s history to which the name Pleistocene is given. We 
thus reach a point in history which is distant from us at least 
200,000 years, perhaps three times that amount. Nay, we have 
gone farther, and traced him into the older and longer period 
which preceded the Pleistocene — the Pliocene. It was in strata 
laid down by a stream in Java during the latter part of the 
Pliocene period that Dr. Kugene Dubois found, ten years after 
Darwin’s death, the fossil remains of that remarkable representa- 
tive of primitive humanity to which he gave the n^me 
Pithecanthropus, or Ape-man ; from Pliocene deposits of East 
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Anglia Mr. Reid Moir has recovered rude stone implements. If 
Darwin was right, then as we trace Man backwards in the scale 
of time he should become more bestial in form — ^nearer to the 
ape. That is what we have found. But if we regard 
Pithecanthropus with his small and simple yet human brain as 
a fair representative of the men of the Pliocene period, then 
evolution must have proceeded at an unexpectedly rapid rate to 
culminate to-day in the higher races of Mankind. 

The evidence of Man’s evolution from an ape-like being, 
obtained from a study of fossil remains, is definite and irre- 
futable, but the process has been infinitely more complex than 
was suspected in Darwin’s time. Our older and discarded con- 
ception of Man’s transformation was depicted in that well-known 
diagram which showed a single file of skeletons, the gibbon at 
one end and Man at the other. In our original simplicity we 
expected, as we traced Man backwards in time, that should 
encounter a graded series of fo.ssil forms — a series which would 
carry him in a straight line towards nn anthropoid ancestor. We 
should never have made this initial mistake if we had 
remembered that the guide to tlie world of the past is the world 
of the present. In our time Man is represented not by one but 
by many and diverse races— black, brown, yellow, and white ; 
some of these are rapidly expanding, others are as rapidly dis- 
appearing. Our searches have shown that in remote times the 
world was peopled, sparsely it is true, with races showing even 
a greater diversity than those of to-day, and that already the 
same process of replacement was at work. To unravel Man’s 
pedigree, we have to thread our way, not along the links of a 
cliain, but through the meshes of a complicated network. 

(To be ruiitiluied) 


THE ESSENCE OF VEDANTA 

[VEDANTASARA ] 




39. This aggregate of ignorance avssociated with Iswara is 
known as the causal body on account of its being the cause of 
all, and as the Anandamayakosha (the blissful^ sheath) 011 
account of its being full^ of bliss and being^ a cover like a 
sheath ; it is further known as the dreamless sleep^ {Siisupti) 
as it is the resting place of all® and, for this reason, it is 
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designated as the place of ultimate repose of the gross^ and 
subtle phenomena. 

[ This text describes the various designations of ignorance as the 
preceding text narrated those of Iswara. 

1 Blissful sheath — ^Ignorance covers the soul as it were like the 
skin covering the body. 

2 Full of bKss— This is the characteristic of Atman when it is asso- 
ciated with ignorance. 

3 Being etc.— This is the characteristic of ignorance. 

^Dreamless sleep — In this state tlicre is no cognition of gross and 
subtle objects. 

5 A ll — iSiich as A kdslia (sky) etc. At the time of dissolution they 
find' their ultimate resting place in the causal ignorance. 

6 fjJross — The five elements are of two kinds, gross and subtle. The 
gross state is said to be formed by taking half of a subtle element and 
adding >^tli to it of each of the remaining four; e.g., gross Akasha—l^ 
subtle Akasha, + J^th subtle Vayu, + }ith subtle Tejas,-^j4tii subtle 
Ap, + yiih subtle Bhumi. Then, again, the ether, air, light, water and 
earth of modern science do not answer to the fine elements of the Hindu 
Pliilosophy. A kasha is just the sound-producing agency. Ftoni A kasha 
rises Vayii, having the properties of sound and touch. From Vayu 
springs Tejas, possessing the property of visibility as well as those of 
its predecessors. From Tejas rises Ap, combining with the above pro- 
perties its distinctive feature, llavonr. Bhumi comes from Ap, bringing 
the additional property of smell to its inheritance.] 

\<) «o 

40. A.S the forest from^ the standpoint of the units that 
compose it signifies trees and hence is designated as many and 
as a reservoir from the same standpoint denotes a multiplicity 
of water, so also ignorance when denoting separate units is 
termed as many ; as in siich^ Smti passages, “Indra® through 
^laya^ assumes many forms” (Rig Veda, 6-47-18) etc. 

i^From cfc.—Relatiiig to the diverse forms of ignorance as mani- 
fested through various created beings. 

2S«ch ctc.-Comp. (^Vr. 

snarer who rules alone by his powers.” 

3 /ndrfl— The Supreme I/)rd. 

4 Maya— -Projecting power.] 
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41. Ignorance has been designated collective and discrete 
on account of its pervading the aggregate^ and the units.^ 
Aggregate— BvLcii as a lump of clay. 

2 Units— Such as pots made of that clay.] 


I UR 


42. This unit of ignorance on account of its being the 
associate of inferior^ (created being) has the preponderance of 
impure^ substance. 

[1 Inferior— In contradistinction to Jswara, Jiva has more of 
ignorance. 

2 Impure— The quality of Sattva is eclipsed by Rajas and Tamos."] 


it«nmTwawwww.i 

43. Consciousness, associated with this, has limited 
knowledge and is devoid of the power of lordship ; it is called 
Prdjna^ on account of its beiiig the illuminator of partial^ 
ignorance. 

[iPrd/«a— It stands for Jiva or Brahman associated with partial 
ignorance. The Mdndithya Upanishad describes the three states of 
Jiva, viz., V’iSTca or the waking state, Taijasha or the dream state and 
Prdjna or tlie state of dreamless sleep. In the last state the Jiva remain?, 
though temporarily, in a state of unity with Brahman. Beyond these 
three states is the transcendental state of Turiya, when Jiva, free from 
all ignorance, realises its permanent unity with Brahman. 

2 Partial ignorance — opposed to the aggregate ignorance which 
is associated with Iswara.1 


44. The reason for its^ being called Prdjna is its indistinct^ 
power of illumination on account of the association with impure* 
Upddhi. 

[1 Its—ai the Jiva or the created being. 

2 Indistinct etc.—Piven in the state of dreamless sleep when the Jiva 
realises its temporary unity with Brahman, it is not free from past 
tendencies which remain for the time being in a latent state. Therefore 
on waking from a dreamless sleep he at once remembers all about his 
past and establishes his relations with the world accordingly. 

I Impure— ks has been said before, there is, in the composition of 
the Jiva, a preponderance of the inferior qualities of Rajas and Tamas.] 
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raR^(T<r<h^: <jcifM<iic«i i^Kiidi^ci 

45. This unit (Vyasti) of ignorance, associated with it,^ is 
as^ well known as the causal body on account of its being the 
caused of egoism etc., and as the blissful sheath as it is fyll of 
bliss^ and as it serves the puri)ose of covering like a sheath ; it is 
further known as dreamless sleep as it is the resting place of all 
and for this reason it is also designated as the place of ultimate 
repose of the gross® and subtle phenomena. 

fiyt— Tlie Jiva. 

2.-1 5 well— As is the case with Iswara. 

3 Cause etc. — In the dreamless sleep, the Jiva retains the Samskara 
of egoism (1-coiisciousness) etc. 

4 Full etc.- Though the niiml is dissociated from the sense-organs 
and objects, yet it enjoys, in dreamless sleep, great happiness. 

6 Gross etc.— In the waking state the Jiva is cognisant of the gross 
objects. In the dream state the gross composition is dissolved into 
subtle composition and he recognises only the subtle objects. In dream- 
less sleep the gross as well as the subtle objects are absorbed into the 
ultimate cause. Therefore the state of dreamless sleep has been des- 
cribed ns the state of ultimate absorption or dissolution.] 


NOTICES OF BOOKS 

THK MYSTERIOUS KUNDAUINI— by Uasanl G. Rcle. Published 
by D. Ji. Taraporcvala Sons & Co., igo, Hornby Road, Fori, Bombay. 
Vp. IT 2 atid IV and VJII. Price Rs. j/^v. 

“Under the auspices of the Bombay Medical Union, a few days 

kick Dcsbbandbu showed certain phenomena, sucli as stopping 

of the radial and temporal jiulse on Ijoth sides at will and stopping of 

the heart-beats, for a few seconds The gentleman performing 

these feats docs it by Yogic science and Prilnayama.” Dr. Rele, the 
ai!lh(w, who saw' the exhibition, felt drawn to a scientific study of the 
real source of this miraculous power, and the result is the book under 
review, which he read in a shorter form liefore the Bombay Medical 
Union in July, last year. The Ixiok is foreworded by Sir John Wood- 
roffe and is illustrated by photographs and diagrams. 

The author’s conclusion is that “all physical practices of Kiindali 

Yoga are for the development of wntrol over the autonomic 

nervous system over which we have normally no control. The six 
chakras in the Yogic literature, whicli, when controlled, gave wonder- 
ful powers to a Yogi, are nothing but six important plexuses of the 
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sympathetic portion of the autonomic nervous system; and the Shakti 
(power) or Kundalini, which pierced these chakras, i.e. formed con- 
nections with them, according to my version of it, is the Vagus nerve 
ill the 1)ody. Normally, the Kundalini is doing her usual work un- 
consciously and is said to be lying dormant amongst us, and to 
establish a conscious control over this Kundalini is an important step 
in the achievement of Yoga.” 

We have carefully considered the author’s thesis, but wc regret 
we cuiinot accept it whole-sale. The author’s identification of Kundalini 
with Vagus nerve is supported by a twofold argument, rhysiologically, 
he finds certain peculiarities in that nerve which lead him to conclude 
that the powers of perfoniiiiig Yogic miracles arc derived from it. 
Seriptii rally, he discovers a striking similarity between the Vagus nerve 
and the descriptions <jf Kundalini given in Tantrik iKioks. We are no 
judge of the pliy.siologicn1 b.asis of his argnmeTit ; — its estimation must 
be left to expert physiologists. But of the other, namely, tlie scrip- 
tural ba is, we may .say that Dr. Relc has failed to appreciate a 
central fact regarding Kundalini, to which Sir John Woodroffe niake-.f 
reference in his Foreword. lie truly remarks : “As to this I woiihi 
say that Kundalini HerseJf cannot l»e that and for this reason : .Slu* 
is the flratid Potential. As such She cannot, in my view, he idcnlillcd 

with any of the products which vMie becomes She is then ikjI. 

as such, in iiiy view, a Nerve or any other physical substance or menial 
faculty but the ground substance of both wliicb, on being roused, 
ascends and is merged in the higher Tattvas ending in vShiva-Fliakli 
Taltvas when She is said to be merged in l*aramasliiva.” Yogis look 
i!po?i tlie Kundalini ns a spiriluil principle, not as a nerve ; and cases 
have been known in which the Kniidnlini has been realised actuallv 
in the Lraditionnl form of serpent. The author concedes tliat the. 
writers of the Tantrika treatises posses.sed expert kni»wle<lge of even 
the intricacies of the nervous system. 'I'liey ci-rtainly kn; w the Vagus 
nerve. It is iipto the author to enquire why yet they did not clearly 
mention the Kundilini to be lliat nerve but dfscribi'd it on the niher 
Jiand ns a spiritual principle. 

We cannot speak of Yogic mysteries from our personal cxpcn'eiice. 
Hut we are aware of the experiences of one in whose evidence we 
implicitly tru.st. We refer to Sri Ramnkri.shiin. lie testified to having 
seen l!ie chakras or lotuse.s in supcrconscious vision. The one imme- 
diate conclusion that we arrive at from Ihis is that the chakras can- 
not be material substances. I'or the description tliat he gave of the 
lotuses has no reference to the plexuses as they exist in our body. 
The writer’s identiiication of the chakras with the plexuses therefore 
falls through. 

That does not mean that the autlior’s researches as embodied in 
the Iwok have been in vain. Though lie may have failed to maintain 
his principal thesis, he is undoubtedly on the track to important dis- 
coveries. We are confident that if he proceeds on from the orthodox 
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view-point, he will find his investigations easier and better crowned 
with success. 

What is the correct view-point? The correct attitude will be to 
assume a parallalism between the psychic life and its physiological in- 
strument, each reacting on tlic other. The Yogi’s progress must 
necessarily be through mind and consciousness. But it is dependent 
to certain extent, in the primary stages at least, on the physiological 
instrument, esp., the nerves atid the brain. Tlicrefcjrc strict continence 
has been urged on the Sndhaka and such practices as dsana, mudrA, 
prAfidyama, etc. have been recoinmciided. Our present consciousness 
and ordinary perception are closely related to and dependent on our 
physical system, nerves, brain, etc. xYny change in the latter tells 
also on our consciousness. Thus Patanjali admits that Saniadhi may 
be attained by the use of medicine. From this it must not be under- 
stood that higher states of consciousness (high spiritual states) also 
can be reached tlmmgli physical action. The vSanuulhi that is reached 
through the power of medicine is far from the real vSamadhJ whic'h is 
the home of supreme illuiniiiatinn. Only a little knowledge and power 
can lic gained by physical mnnipnlation. The Sadhaka’s main help 
must be mental discipline. It is true that mental evolution has its 
physical counterpart in that it will induce certain nervous and cerebral 
changes. That means that whereas the author’s conclusion may have 
much truth in them, they represent only the physiological half. It 
is (luite possible that when the Sndhaka has tlu* realisation of the 
chakras and the Kiindalini which are spiritual forms, there are simul- 
taneous af(e<'tion in the plexuses and the Vagus nerve. But that docs 
not mean that the plexuses and the nerve are identical with the chakras 
ami the Kitndaliui. 

Ill this connecti(jn we may toucJi upon a poiiiilar error regard- 
ing Raja or Kuiidali Voga. It is generally supposed that if the jihysical 
]»nicesses prcs«Til)cd in those Yogas are carefully followed, progress 
in those Yogas is iiievilabb-. Sir jolin WooilrolTc in his review »)f bishop 
bcfulbealcr’s The Chakras in T'ralutddha Jiharata (August) has referred 
hi it. No speaks of a distinction, on this assumption, between the 
Kliakti, Jnana and Karma Yogas (which are ivmsidered to he based 
<in moral victory) and tlic psycho-physical Yogas. Our hooks do not 
seem to have made any such specific distincliun. Tii fact Raja Yoga 
or Kuiulali Voga is also as much grounded on mental and moral disci- 
pline as any other Yogas. It is true these Yogas begin witli certain 
physical practices. But these do not flispcn.se with the moral struggle, 
h'or as these prot'.esses have a direct effect on the brain and the nerves 
inducing certain changes in them, it is absolutely necessary that the 
mental counterpart of the brain and nerves also should undergo corres- 
ponding changes simultaneously. The nerves and the brain arc as 
it were the junction of the mind and the IkkIv. Our modes and habits 
iOf thought arc intimately related to them. Our body is directly moulded 
by our thought-life, our samskaras and desires. Kspecially so are the 
nerves and the brain. A permanent change in either the mind or the 
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ccrebro-iicrvous system requires a corresponding permanent change in 
the other. If the brain and the nerves should remain healthy, physio- 
logical and pS3xhological changes should be simultaneous. When a 
vSadhaka, therefore, without changing the mind, induces sudden changes 
oil the nerves and the brain through breath-control and other physical 
processes, he creates a keen conflict between the body and the mind 
with very unhappy results. He often contracts serious diseases of the 
body and the mind. He often runs mad. We have ourselves known 
several unforLiiiiate cases of serious heart-disease and lunacy as a result 
of indiscriminate Vogic practices. The Yoga books arc therefore parti- 
cular about certain preliminary moral conditions being fulfilled before 
the real Yogic practices may be safely begun. The fact is, all paths to 
Truth presuppose a hankering for Truth and consequent abnegation 
of the false desires of the flesh. Ktindali Yoga is not an exception. 
And one wlio feels a genuine longing for the knowledge of Truth has 
his brains and the nervous S 3 *sleni unconsciously purified and rc-fonned 
so as to safely bear the tremendous strains of continuous, subtle and 
high thoughts. One may for a time rise to psychic heights even with- 
out conscious moral efforts. Rut if those psychic gains have any spiri- 
tual value, they cannot last unless there is also moral purification. All 
higher p.S3-cliic states are necessarily spiritual. Therefore psychic reali- 
.sation of any spiritual value is impossible without preliminary moral 
purity. No, there is no ro\'al road to spiritual experience. 

I'hongh we do not find it possible to accept Dr. Rele’s conclusions, 
wc sincerely admire his scientific spirit and enthusiasm. He has devoted 
patient and industrious hours to the study and we hope he will con- 
tinue it with unabated vigour. We recommend the book to all who 
are interested in the problem. It will furnish much food for thonglit 
and also positive knowledge. 

Ari'AUKYA rPANISHAD by Swami Sharvananda. Published by 
the Kamakrishna Math, Mylapore, Madras. Pp. 43. Price As. 6. 

The scries of Upaiii.sliads as translated and annotated by Swami 
vSharvaiinnda df)cs not require further introduction. He has already 
brought out seven Upanishads and this is the eighth, to be followed 
by more. I?acli contains Sanskrit text, paraphrase with word for word 
literal translation, I?iiglish rendering and comments. The special 
characteristic is the Swaini*s illuminating comments on the texts : 
tliey are ncitlicr loo learned nor too technical, but are designed to 
bring out the meaning in a form suited to the average understanding. 
We are not aware of another series on Upani.shads which can be more 
helpful to Knglis^i-knowing readers. 



NEWS AND REPORTS 

Swami SuddhaDanda, the new Secy, of the Order 

Swami Snddhanauda has been appointed Secretary of the Rama- 
krislina Matli and Mission. He has been one uf the Assistant Secretaries 
of the Math and Mission for many years and is one of the foremost 
disciples of Swami Vivekanaiida. He is held in great love and venera- 
tion by the entire Ramakrishna Order for his wonderful chann of 
character, deep spirituality, profound learning, and above all, for his 
extremely unsophisticated nature and democratic treatment. It is he 
who made the excellent Bengali translations of almost all the English 
works of Swami Vivekanaiida, and was for many years Editor of the 
Order’s Bengali organ, Udbodhan. He was also partly responsible for 
the starting of the Order’s Madras organ, The Vedanta Kesari, His 
discourses and original literary contributions are of a high order. His 
knowledge of the different centres of the Order and their working, and 
his intimacy with almost every memlier of the Order will stand him in 
good stead in his new capacity. We wish him long years of fruitful 
service to the Order and to the cause for which it exists. 

Swami Jnaneswarananda 

Swami Jnaneswarananda, who was for some years in charge of the 
Tatna Ramakrishna Ashram, started on tlie 30th September last for 
New York, where he will work at the Vedanta Centre. The Swami is 
a fine product of the Ramakrishna Ord.er, and is sure to meet with 
great success in his new* field of activity. 

Mrs. M. C. Funke 

.Mrs. Mary C. Funke, one of the intimate American disciples of 
Swami Vivekananda, laid aside her body on the loth of August this 
year at 1-50 a.m. in her Detroit home. About her. Sister Christine 
writes to us : 

She was one of the bvo whom Swami Vivekananda used to refer 
as "my disciples, who travelled hundreds of miles to find me and 
they came in the night and in the rain.” 

Of "M. C. F.,” Swaniiji said, "She gives me freedom.” He was 
seldom more spontaneous than in her presence. 

"She is naive,” he said on another occasion. This amused her, 
for she did not spare herself in her efforts to meet his moods. Perhaps 
more than any of us, she realised hoiv much he » needed rest and 
relaxation. The body and mind .should not be kept at so great a 
tension all the time. While others were afraid of losing even a word, 
she thought of how she could amuse him. She told funny stories, 
often at her own expense, talked lightly and entertainingly. "She 
rests me,” he said to one. To the same one she said, "I know he 
thinks I am a fool, but I don’t care as long as it amuses him.” 
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Was it because of her attitude of not wanting to gather anything 
from one who had so much to give that she, most of all, retained the 
impress of his personality undistorted? 

Her sunny disposition, her optimism, her enthusiasm were refresh- 
ing. Nor \\'as slie less attractive in other ways, for ,she had beauty, 
grace and charm to an unusual degree. Kven to the last day, in spite 
of her pliysical disability, the old charm was still there. Nothing 
rekindled the flame and brought the fire of enthusiasm to such a glow 
as conversation about Svvamiji. He lived and one actually felt his 
presence! It is a blessed experience. 

Who can doubt that wlieii the time came for her to drop the body 
which had become such a burden, slie found the darkness illumined 
and in that luminous atmosphere a radiant presence gave her that 
great gift — Freedom? 


Some Reports and Appeals 

Wc had great pleasure in pnblisliing last April an illustrated article 
on tlie IJcnares R. K. Mission Sevashram, depicting the impressions of 
a visitor. Krom this our readers must have felt that wonderful 
work is being done by the Sevasliram in tlie service of the poor and 
the diseased. The Sevashram has sent out an appeal for funds for 
its recurring expenses and for building Workers’ Quarters and an 
Itnalid Heine for women, among other things. The rerurriiig cxpcinli- 
ture may be safely met if donors will kindly endow beds which require 
only Rs. 3 ,<xj 0 each. The increasing utility of the Scvasliram will be 
clear from the following figures : In the year ly.'sb, 1,679 cases wen* 
treated in its JndcKjr Hospitals, Refuge Wards, etc., as against 
cases in 1935. And tlirough its outdoor service, relief was given tw 
22,32.5 cases as a.gainst xS,,S97 cases in 1925. All help may be sent lo 
Asst. Secy., R. K. Mission Home of Service, Luxa, Iknarcs City. . . We 
have published from time to time reports of the increasing activity 
of the Bombay Sri Ramakrishna Ashram. A General Report (from 
May 1923 to Dec. 1926) has recently reached us. An important step 
forward has lately been taken by the anialgnmation of the Bombay 
Western India Vivekaiianda S(M:iety with the Ashram. The Ashram 
sends out an appeal for Rs. 6,500 for building a Charitable Dispensary 
and a Free School. Reinittaiiccs may be .sent to Secy., R. K. Ashram, 
Khar, Bombay. . . . The R. K. Mission Vidyapilh, Dcoghar, {R. /• 
Ry.,) Bchar, is one of the important educational centres of the Mission. 
The report for the year 1926 records considerable progress. The school 
was provided with a Home of its own. Two residential blocks with a 
sepaiate kitchen 'were built and cxrcupied. The number of inmate.s at 
the end of the year was 53 as against 46 in 1925. Every care was taken 
to impart an all-round education— physical intellectual, moral, religions 
—to the students. 'IMie Vidyapith needs Rs. 5o,orx) to erect more build- 
ings and to equip the institution properly. It also requires a perma- 
nent fund. . . . The Shyainala Tal Charitable Dispensary, (P-O. 
Deori, via Champawat, Dt. Almora, U. P.) has been doing silent work 
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from 1914. The total number of patients treated up to the end of 1926, 
was 6,488 in the outdoor dispensary and 61 in the indoor hospital. 
The total receipts dnrinjj the years were Rs. 658-10-0 and disbursements 
Rs. 664-15-6. Gifts of medicines were also received. An upper primary 
school for local hill boys is also being ronducted in the same place. 
Public help in cash or kind will be very much appreciated. . . . The 
R. K. Mission Scvasamiii» Ilabi^anj, Sylhet, Assam, in its report of 
the year lysb records various interesting activities. It not only holds 
religious classes and meetings for the benefit of the townspeople and 
renders intellectual service by having a public library and reading room 
and granting help to deserving poor students, but it also main- 
tains four night sc hools for the benefit of especially the cobbler classes 
in different parts of the sub-division. It also conducts a shoe factory 
for the benefit of a local cobbler village as \vcll as for the boys* prac- 
tical training. It renders unstinted service to the diseased and other- 
wise suffering people. The Sevasaniiti appeals for funds for building 

a house of its own and also for tlie upkeep of its growing work 

The R. K. Mission Scvasliram, P.O., Baliati, Dacca, Bengal is an 
important rural centre fjf work. In additi^m to religious classes and 
meetings, free library and reading room, a Vivekaiianda Society mainly 
for the all-round benefit of the local student community, and a free 
charitable dispetisary and other relief works as occasions arivse, the 
Seva.shram has also two schoids, one for boys and another for girls to 
its credit. It earnestly appeals for liberal help from the public for a 
better carrying out of its work and further developments. . . . Dabu 
J-lLircndraiialh Chaiterji, U.L., Sccy., RamakrisUna iJbrary, Puri, Onssa, 
will thankfully receive any contribution towards the erection of a 
small building for lioiisiiig a Library which is being conducted in 
that holy place for the last two years and evidently doing useful 
service to iiiaiiy \isitors. . . . The activities of the K. K. Mission, 
Dacca, may be bmailly classified umler three heads : Alissioiiary, 
Ihlncational, and Charitable.. IJiidcu* the first head, the Centre during 
1926 conducted weekly sittings and scriptural classes, held lectures and 
discourses and also annivcr.snries of Scaiuts and Prophets. Its educa- 
tif)iial work consists of ,Sri Ramakrishna Tree School, Library and 
Reading Room and Physical culture. Its charitable work has been 
various : indoor hospital w'ork, relief through outdoor dispensary, 
cremation, relief of cholera, flood, small-pox, etc., etc. This is the 
most important centre of the Eastern Bengal and is doing valuable 

service indeed The R. R. Mission Anath Ashram Baranagore, 

24-Pergana5, Bengal, is an orphanage having 22 orphans under its 
care as the report for the year 1926 shows. It has from a very humble 
beginning risen to its present state through enormous hardships, 
'llie inmates are taught — in addition to tlieoretical knowledge — spinning, 
weaving, carpentry, cane work and tailoring. The Ashram appeals for 
funds for having a house of its owm so that its activity may be 
widened. Besides fulfilling its ostensible purpose, it also renders 
medical and other helps to the neighbouring public, nurses the sick 
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and maintains an open library for all The R, K, Ashram, 

Malda, Bengal, in its first three years* report which ends with the 
December of 1926, presents a good catalogue of work done. Its activity 
has been all-round, physical, intellectual and spiritual. It has done 
various relief works in tlic town and villages, conducts three night 
schools, maintains a free library and dispensary and holds regular 
scriptural classes for the benefit of the attending devotees. We wish 

it every success and prosperity We have also received the 

reports of The R. K. Mission Scvashrani, Brindaban, The R. K. Mission 
Sevashram, Rangoon, The R. K. Students* Home, Bangalore City, The 
Vivekananda Society, Colombo, and The Vivekananda Society, Calcutta. 

Ramakrishna Mission Flood Relief Work, Orissa and Giuerat. 

The Ramakrishna Mission has tiecn carrying on relief work at 
Hanspot in Dhamnagar Thana, South Balasore since September last 
and has tilso opened another centre at Dehurda in Bhograi Thana, 
North Balasore. The last weekly distribution consisted of 184 inds. 
of rice among sufferers belonging to 81 different villages. Total failure 
of crops has made the situation extremely grave and the relief work will 
have to be continued for several months. Sufficient funds are therefore 
necessary to cope with the situation. Our appeal has not yet met with 
any adequate response. We l>elieve however that the case of the poor 
sufferers will not fail to receive proper attention from the sympathetic 
public. 

Ihe Mission from its Bombay branch centre at Khar despatched a 
relief-party to Cambay in July last immediately after the floi^ds in 
Guzerat. It opened a centre at Tarapur and extended the relief opera- 
tion as funds permitted. The Mission is at present working in 
92 villages from four relief centres over an approximate area of 400 
square miles. Besides rice distribution 3849 pieces of cloth liave been 
distributed and food stuff sold at cheap rates. If sufficient funds be 
forthcoming, re-building of huts will be taken up. 

Contribution however small will be thankfully received and acknow- 
ledged by 


(1) President, Ramakrishna Mission, 

P. O. Belur Math, Dt. Howrah, 
or 

(2) Manager, Udbodhan, 

I, Mukherjee I^ane, Baghbazar, 

Calcutta. 

(Sd.) SUDDHANANDA, 
Secy. R. K. Mission. 
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Arise ! Awake I And stop not till the Goal is reached. 

— SWAMX VZVSKANANIU. 


VoL. XXXII. DECEMBER, 1927. No. 12. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE HOLY MOTHER 

Recorded by a Disciple 

My first visit to her was at Kothar in Orissa. On that 
occasion I had the good fortune of saluting her, but not that 
of any conversation. I returned home the next day. But feel- 
ing a strong desire to see her again, I went very soon to 
Kothar for the second time. After I had stayed there a few 
days, I went to her one morning and said that I would leave 
next day. Mother replied : “Stay another day ; go day after 
to-morrow.” I returned to the outer apartment. In a short 
while a monk came to me and said : “Mother is pleased with 
you ; finish your bath and keep yourself ready to-morrow 
morning.” I did not understand what he meant by Mother 
being pleased and therefore remained silent. 

Next morning, Sister Radhu came and asked me : “Who 
is Vaikuntha Babu ? Mother wants him.” When I went in to 
Mother, she said : “Come, come into this room.” As I 
entered, she asked me : “Will you have' a mantremV** 

Myself. — If you please. I do not know anything. 

Mother.— All right. . Sit here. — Of which God will you have 
the mantram? 

Myself. — ^I do not know anything. 

*A mystic formula, by .repeating which one gets spiritual 
illuEiination. 
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Mother. — ^Well, I think this mantram will suit you. 

With this she gave me a mantram and thus initiated me 
into spiritual life. 

It was during these days of my stay with Mother that I 
asked her if 1 could have another Guru for learning the practice 
of Yoga. Mother replied that I might not receive initiation 
from any other Guru, .though I might have Gurus for learning 
other things. 

The night before I left Kothar, some one woke me up at 
12 P.M. and said, as he gave me a packet of sweetmeats, 
“Mother has sent these for you to take to-monow on your 
journey. She forbids you to take any bazar refreshments.” 

Later, I went to see Mother at Kamarpukur. This 
was my first visit to Kamarpuktu*, the birth-place of Sri Rama- 
krishna. During dinner, Mother herself served me. When I 
finished my meal, she said : “Vaikuntha, clear your glass, 
cups and leaf. You must not leave them behind in the home 
of your Guru.” By this, she of course meant the home of 
Sri Ramakrishna. For at Jayrambati, she would often cleat 
the plates and leavings of her disciples herself. 

Next morning when I saluted her, she asked me when I 
would return home. * I expressed the de.sire of visiting the Math 
at Belur before going home. But Mother insisted that I should 
go home directly. I said: “Mother, I have come so far, — 1 
do not mean to return home without seeing the Math.” “No,” 
she replied, “go home directly. You must not disobey your 
Guru.” After that, of course I could only remain silent ; but 
I thought within myself that as soon as I had left Kamarpukur, 
I would go to the Math, and then, how w^ould Mother 
know ? 

An interesting thing happened in the mean time. I had 
kept my money-bag in a niche in the front-gate of the 
house, which was a most unlikely place to keep one's purse in. 
Mother haj)pened to .sec it there and removed it to a safer place 
inside the house. I did not know this. A while after, she 
sent Sister Lakshmi to ask me what I had done with my money- 
bag. Of course I could not find it in the niche. When this 
was reported to Mother, she sent for me and said : “How can 
you succeed in the world, if you arc so careless? I do not see 
how you can be a householder if you are not a little careful. 
Your purse is with me.” 

The same noon I was called in and asked to read out some 
of the letters she had received. The contents of one of them 
I specially remember. It was written from the Udbodhan Office 
where Sasi Maharaj (Swarai Ramakrishnananda) was at that 
time l 3 n[ng ill of tuberculosis. The letter said that he wished 
to sec Mother and wanted to be guided in his treatment byiber 
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advice. On hearing this^ Mother said: **What can I say 
about his treatment? He should be! guided by the conceited 
advice of Sarat, Rakhal and Baburam. And if I go there, he 
wijl have to be removed. But is that desirable? I won’t go. 
If anything happens to him, I shall find it impossible to live 
there. Just write a reply clearly explaining my reasons.” 

A brother disciple had sent a letter to Mother through me. 
As 7. was going to hand it over to her, she asked me to open 
and read it. It contained two questions; (i) “I am going to 
enter a service. Will it prove a ^iritual bondage?” ( 2 ) "Will 
marriage be beneficial to me?” In reference to the first ques^ 
tion, Mother said : “How can service prove a spiritual entangle- 
ment?” As regards the second, she did not vouchsafe any 
reply, but asked me instead if I had married. When I replied 
in the negative, she said : “That is very nice. Do not marry. 
Marriage is a great nuisance.” 

1 myself asked her if the eating of fish and flesh was bad. 
She said: “Fish-eating is customary in this province. You 
may take fish.” I also expressed a desire to have her foot- 

prints on a piece of cloth. She replied : “That will not be 
possible here. All do not look upon me in the same way as 
yon do. The I<ahas often come here. If I paint my feet to 
give you prints, I shall have to hide myself when they come.” 

Next noon, after dinner, I prepared to start. I went in 
to take leave of Mother. She was preparing betel on the porch 
of her room. On seeing me, she asked : “Have you made 
>'onr salutations to Raghtivir?”* I had not. Mother asked 
me to salute him making money-offering, and added : “If you 

arc short of money, take from me.” As I took my leave. 

Mother bles.sed me heartily and said : “Go home directly from 
here. You need not go now to the Math or anywhere else, 
("ro home and serve your parents. It is your duty now to serve 
your father.” This earnest injunction drove away the former 
resolve from my mind and I went home directly via Koalpara. 
On reaching home, I found ray father seriously ill. He had 
been quite well when I had started for Kamari)ukur. He 
died within a week of my return home. 




On one occasion I had a quarrel with one of my brothers 
over some worldly affair. Wanting to leave home and live 
separately for some time I went to the Udbodhan Office to 
inform Mother and seek her permission. I sfduted her and 
remained standing. Mother said to Golap-Ma who was there : 
“Do you know^ Golap, Vaikuntha has hurried .so far to me, 
simply because his elder brother has given him a slap ! Do not 


• Raglinvir is the symbolirnl image of Sri Rnmnclmndrn. 'flie image 

was got by Sri Raniakfislinn’.*? father in a miraculous u ay, was brought 
liomf liy him and installed there as a household deity. 
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people quarrel now and then when they live together? Why 
making so much of a little thing?** *'Go home, my child,** 
she said, turning to me, '*such occasional quarrels are inevitable 
when you live in the same family.** 

On another occasion, I approached her at the same place 
with a heavy heart and said: **Mother, I have come to tell 
you something.** 

“Yes, tell me,** she said. 

“When will you he gracious to this unhappy child of 
yours?** 

“My child, the Master will bless you, — call on him. Keep 
good company and practise sadhana. Pray to the Master, every- 
thing will be all right.** 

“But that is how I have gained nothing. How can I call 
on the Master? — have not seen him. You have been kind to 
me. If the Master is to be prayed to, then pray to him yourself 
on my behalf.** - 

“How can you realise without japa and meditation? You 
must practise them.** 

“No, I do not want to practise them any more. I have so 
far gained nothing by them. The evil passions, anger, lust and 
infatuation, are still as strong in me as before. The dirt of 
the mind has not cleared the least.** 

“My child, it will clear by and t^, by repeating the 
mantram. You must practise. Don’t be wayward. Whenever 
you find time, repeat the mantram and pray to the Lord.** 

“No, Mother, I have not the power to do all these. My 
mind is very restless. Either free my mind of all evil thoughts 
and fill it with the consciousness of God or take your mantram 
back. I do not want to cause you unnecessary suffering ; for 
I have heard that if the disciple does not repeat the mantram 
regularly, the Guru has to suffer for that.** 

“What ideas these! I am ever anxious for you. And 
don’t you know that the Master has already blessed you?** 

With this Mother burst into tears and earnestly said : “All 
right, you need not repeat the mantram any more.*’ She meant 
that she would herself repeat it on my behalf. But I under- 
stood her wrongly : I thought she wanted to sever her con- 
nection with me. I was filled with a great terror and cried 
out: “Mother, have you really robbed me of my all? What 
shall I do now? Am I indeed ruined for ever?** 

“What!** she replied with great firmness, “my child to 
be ruined? No, none can ever ruin my children, those who. 
have come to me.** ^ ! 

I asked her what I should do henceforth. Mother said : 
“Rely on me and live in peace. And always remember \that 
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there is one behind you, who will, when the time comes, take 
you to the Eternal.” 

I said : “Mother, so long as I stay with you, I feel quite 
good. Not a single worldly thought assails my mind. But as 
soon as I return home, all sorts of evil thoughts come into it, 
I mix with my old bad companions and do bad deeds. How- 
ever I may try, I cannot ^ake ofiF those evil thoughts.” 

Mother replied : — “This is due to the karmas of your pre- 
vious birth. You cannot shake them ofiF all on a sudden. Keep 
good company ; try to be good, — everything will be all right by 
and by. Pray to the Master. I am ever with you. Know that 
you are already free, in this very life. Fear not. When the 
time comes, the Master will dp everything for you.” 


THE HINDU ATTITUDE TOWARDS THE THEORY 
OF EVOLUTION 

By ths Editor 

We have reproduced Sir Arthur Keith’s British Association 
address on Darwinism in our last and present issues. To many 
of our Indian readers the address may appear innocent. It 
docs not propound any new theory but only goes over the 
ground that has been covered by rei^arch since Darwin’s pass- 
ing. Yet it has succeeded in creating quite a stir in certain 
circles in England. Of course genuine evolutionists have to 
say much against Sir Arthur’s verdict. Can Darwin’s theories 
as regards the method of the origin of species be accepted in 
toto? There are other theories not less weighty than Darwin’s, 
and so far as we are aware, no final conclusion has been arrived 
at yet. But it is not scientists that have challenged the address. 
The protest has come from Roman Catholics and Protestants and 
also from third parties. 

We hear sometimes of the claim that Christianity is a 
specific religion. It is often said that Christianity is the religion 
for the world. Only last May, Dr. Ingram, Bishop of London, 
returning from a 48,000 miles journey in all parts of the world 
observed that “Christianity is the one thing that is wanted in 
the world.” The learned Bishop further remarked : “At the 
present moment there is an overwhelming desire for truth, and 
I only wish that those who profess themselves to be Christians 
will iive and act according to their belief. This desire for the 
truth must be faced with courage by Christians and teachers 
of the Gospel.” This is no doubt an admirable attitude. But the 
uriy incident at St. Paul’s on Oct. 16 last, when the Rector of 
tK City Church denounced Dr. Barnes, Bishop of Birmingham, 
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before his sermon^ for modernist teachings and withdrew from 
the service followed by some four hundred of the congregation, 
throws a flood of light on the inherent weakness of Christianity, 
its inertne^ and fear of truth. i)r. Barnes appears to us to be 
a sincere lover pf truth ; he feels that the crude Biblical theories 
about the origin and nature of man must be given up and 
proved scient^c theories adopted in stead. He preached a 
striking sermon in the Westminister A]bbey and concluded by 
saying that '*pseudo-religious propaganda is now more shameless 
and snperstitution is more prevalent,” and that science has pro- 
served standards which organised religion has frequently failed 
to safeguard. He also addressed an open letter to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury after his denunciation by the City Rector, 
in which he attributes one cause of the weakness of the Church 
to the apparent determination of religious teachers to ignore 
scientific discoveiy. The reply that the Archbishop of 
Canterbury has given to it is extremely disappointing. He 
evades the main issue which is whether the Church is ready to 
accept truth whatever it be. He says that the Bishop’s position 
is not novel to him. But he does not say whether he accepts it. 
The greatest weakness of Christianity, in our opinion, is its 
hesitation to accept truth. There must be a readiness to accept 
truth, even though it clashes with existing dogmas. Only thus 
can religion survive the growth of human knowledge and 
minister to the spiritual needs of mankind. We do not say that 
Christianity must accept the theory of evolution. But if evolu- 
tion is true, and s<i far as it is true, Christianity must accept it. 
Similarly also of other truths. Of course there is a fear, a real 
fear, that if it incorporated all such truths into it, it will 
undergo a change beyond recognition. We do not see, however, 
how that eventuality can be averted. 

The attitude of the Roman Catholic Church is still more 
narrow and dogmatic. Naturally, no Roman Catholic Bishop 
stood up for scientific creation theories. On the other hand, 
the attacks of several Roman Catholic priests on Sir Arthur 
Keith’s address have been very virulent indeed. A ‘'Catholic 
Scientist,” writing in the Universe, a London Catholic weekly, 
takes an ambiguous attitude towards the Biblical theory of 
creation. He says: ‘‘Among the decrees of the Biblical Com- 
mission, June 30, 1909, is one which says that the book of 
Genesis must be taken in the ‘‘literal historical sense.” From 
the time of St. Thomas Aquinas the literal sense has been under- 
stood to be of two kinds : (i) The “proper,” or primary, kind, 

which is equivalent to literal in the English meaning of the 
word ; (2) the “improper,” or secondary, kind, which is what 
we call, in English, metaphorical. Hence another decree 
declares that Catholics are not bound to take “eveiy word and 
phrase" in the primary literal sense, e^eciaUy when itU® 
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obvious that they are used ‘^improperly/’ or metaphorically, 
OT when reason suggests as much. This last little clause is 
instructive. It practically invites us to form h 3 rpothesis. We 
should remember that, although the substance of Scripture is 
inspired, the sentences were not dictated. The writers wrote in 
their natural style.” We do not know how far helpful Catholics 
find these decrees. We, however, do not see how the permission 
to interpret Scripture even metaphorically improves matters. 
By no stretch of imagination can we deduce the scientific theory 
of evolution from the story of the book of Genesis. It is irre- 
levant to say that all scientists do not agree on evolution. The 
point is, whether Catholics arc ready to discard Biblical myths 
in favour of theories which are scientifically proved. The 
above-mentioned decrees do not say so. The attitude of the 
Church is extremely dogmatic. The attitude of Hinduism v-ill 
serve as a good example to Christianity in this matter. We also 
have crude creation myths which were certainly the product of 
the popular mind. But there are other philosophical theories 
of creation. Hinduism docs not insist that all its votaries must 
believe in one particular theory. The fundamentals of Hindu 
religion, unlike those of Christianity, have been derived from 
other sources than the story of creation. Hinduism is ready to 
accept any theory of creation, provided it is rational, without 
recpiiring to deduce it literally or metaphorically from its 
scriptures. 


A peculiar feature of this attack on the British Association 
address has been the reiteration of the special position of man 
in God*s creation. Attacking Sir Arthur Keith’s statement that 
the human brain "reveals no formation of any .sort that is not 
in the brain of the gorilla or chimpanzee,” a Domiiiiciaii father, 
preaching at lyceds Cathedral, said that the statement was 
"lULScientific, mischievous, misleading and . untrue.” Another 
father inferred that "here there was a plain denial of the exist- 
ence of any spiritual soul in man.” "The soul of man,” he 
said, "is wholly different from the "souls” of the lower animals 
—a conclusion at which Aristotle arrived by pure rca^n with- 
out the aid of revelation. Those who accepted revelation must 
believe that the soul is the direct creation of God, that it is an 
immortal spirit, and confers upon man powers and responsibili- 
ties utterly different in their nature from anything possessed by 
lower animals.” We confess, we are unable to understand how 
the denial or affirmation of soul follows from Sir Arthur’s state- 
ment. We think this question of soul was far from his thought 


and he simply si)oke of the biological and physiological aspects 
of man. He was, in our opinion, perfectly justified in looking 
upon man as belonging to the same process of evolution as other 
animals. It is really astonishing to know that there are people 
-^ucated people— in the twentieth century Europe, who 
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believe that animals have no soul and that man’s soul is a special 
creation. The "Catholic Scientist" whom we have quoted 
before, says: "There are many forms of "Modified Trans- 
formation" which profess to account for the gradual develop- 
ment of organic beings from primitive beginnings even up to 
the point where a certain creature was like man in all save those 
higher faculties which distinguish us from the beasts ; at which 
point God, by a special act, endowed him with a rational and 
spiritual soul. "And the Lord God formed man from the slime 
of the earth" (material evolution of the body) "and breathed 
into his face the breath of life, and man became a living soul." " 
We may well guess the psychology behind this eagerness to 
allocate a special position to man in creation : man is extremely 
reluctant to find himself classified with animals, — his inner 
spiritual dignity revolts against this idea. But it is not by 
denying scientific truths and merely harping on man’s dignity 
that Christianity can escape from the impasse that its conflict 
with science has created. Lesser truths are conquered only by 
higher truths. Christianity, if it would maintain the dignity of 
man, must discover higher scientific truths about him, and not 
seek the support of so-called scriptural revelations. The Hindu 
view is that if we know all realities scientifically, not merely 
sensible realities, we shall come to truths which will support 
man’s spiritual dignity and at the same time harmonise it with 
science. Modem science has not yet penetrated beyond the 
sensible world ; that is why its conclusions seem repugnant to 
our spiritual sense. Hinduism has fully investigated and 
systematised the supersensible facts ; that is how it finds in 
modern science corroborative evidences to its own conclusions. 
Thus after long investigation, Hindiiism has come to know tlic 
true nature of the soul, which is quite distinct from the Christian 
idea of it. The Christian idea of the soul is obviously arbitrary. 
Reason cannot make a distinction between the souls of animals 
and that of man in the way Christianity docs. Is the so-called 
rational and spiritual soul a separate principle from that of con- 
sciousness in man, through which he knows, feels and wills? 
If they are one, do we not find the same principle of conscious- 
ness in animals also? Sir J. C. Bose’s researches clearly indicate 
that that principle exists also in plants and even in metals. 
One ultimate life-principle runs like a thread through all things. 
To the Hindu mind such distinctions between animal souls and 
human souls, and the special creation of the latter seems 
extremely crude thinking. Christianity must learn to become 
more philosophical and more real in its views. 

What is the Hindu view? It is true we find in man 
faculties which are not generally discernible in animals, e.g., 
reason, thoughts of God and of immortality, etc. This is not, 
however, a difference in kind, but in degree only. The HiiMu 
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conceives the soul, spirit. Self or Atman as separate from the 
body and mind, and as attribiiteless. Nothing can be predi- 
cated of it except perhaps that it is Existence-Knowledge-Bliss 
absolute. This effulgent Atman manifesting in and through 
mind and body constitutes what is called consciousness or soul- 
life. l*he more highly developed an organism, the greater is 
the manifestation and therefore the higher the soul-life. The 
difference between animals and man is not a difference of souls, 
but of the development of body and mind. From the ape to 
the ape-like man is a natural progression, and it did not require 
a special intervention of God. The mind developed, the body 
developed, and naturally the inner Self found a greater mani- 
festation. Reason or spiritual consciousness were not extrane- 
ous additions to the animal ‘soul* to make up man. These are 
the light of the indwelling spirit itself ; only being enveloped in 
the undeveloped body and mind of animals, it could not shine 
out. 

.Mong with this view of the existence of soul in all beings 
equally, there is the other idea of karma and reincarnation 
The soul embodies and disembodies itself. According to the 
development of the mind which accompanies the soul even after 
the death of the body, as long as the soul does not know its 
true transcendental nature, the soul assumes a body at rebirth, 
either animal or human, works out its previously acquired 
tendencies and acquires fresh tendencies. Thus go the rounds of 
births and deaths, till through the gradual perfection of the 
mind its gloiy shines out fully and it knows itself ; and then 
it has not to be born any more. This view does not any way 
conflict with the scientific theory of evolution. Individuals die 
and are born ; but the species continues and develops according 
to its laws and environment. Science docs not pretend to say that 
there is no post-mortem existence, nor can it explain why 
individuals arc born with different innate tendencies. The Hindu 
doctrine of karma and reincarnation really supplements and 
perfects the scientific view. The species develops according to 
its environmental changes ; and individuals are bom into it as 
the most suitable field for the working out of their karma, takes 
advantage of the collective life of the species, and dies in due 
time to be born again in other species according to the tendencies 
of their accumulated karmas. This view is slowly gaining 
ground in the West and very soon Christianity will have to 
recognise its truth. 

We must mention here, however, that the above is but one 
aspect of the Hindu attitude ; the other, the truer, aspect we 
shall deal with later on. 

The conflict between Christianity and science cannot be 
resolved, in our opinion, without thorough changes in the funda^ 
mental doctrines of Christianity. It must change its idea of 
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•creation and outlook on the world, its ideas of soul and 
souMife, its ideas of salvation and the value of a Saviour in the 
scheme of spiritual life. The progress of science is slowly 
pushing Christianity towards these changes. It is afraid that 
the changes, if accepted, will mean the downfall of religion in 
the West. It is an idle fear. Wc are confident they will mean 
its salvation. The West needs a scientific religion. 

But dogmatism dies hard. In order to reconcile science and 
religion the device has been suggested that the sensible and the 
supersensible facts should be allocated to science and religion 
respectively, the one guided by proof and reason, the other by 
faith. Thus Mr. Hilaire Belloc in the Sunday Herald, lyondon : 
“If you mean by religion any system to which some proposition 
is vital, which proposition has been disproved and rendered 
in the highest degree improbable by scientific (that is, by 
organised, exact and repeated) measurement and observation, 
then there is conflict between your religion and science ; and 
your religion must give way, unless you can produce some 
basis of certitude stronger than the accumulated evidence and 
co-ordination of evidence against it.“ That there are such 
religions, he admits, though he thinks that they are mostly of 
recent origin. But he says, suppose a man's religion is not of 
this kind ; suppose its vital conceptions are such as Immortality, 
the Creative Personal Godhead, the Incarnation, Redemption, 
Resurrection ; where then is there any conflict between it and 
any body of ascertained facts ? “So far we have no example of 
such conflict. Obviously there is no conflict between any one 
of these ideas and science on the ground of experiment.** “If 
we are told that the universe was not created, but existed from 

all eternity and is sufficient to itself this is not an 

affirmation based on science. It may be argued in the abstract, 
but physical proof there can be none. There has not been 
advanced, and there could not be, a set of proved physical facts 
leading necessarily to such a conclusion. If we are told that 
the sequence of natural events can never be interrupted, and 
that this is scientific — that is, proved — fact, we ask : ‘How 
proved ? * ** 

This is no doubt an ingenious argument of Mr. Belloc's. i 
But it fails to convince. He forgets that the question ‘How 
proved? * can be asked also in reference to the accepted beliefs 
in immortality, etc. Even supposing that certain things are in- 
capable of scientific demonstration, it does not follow that any 
kinds of beliefs will do. And he overlooks the fundamental 
tendency of the human mind to refuse to bifurcate itself in its 
attitude to the sensible and the supersensible realities. Wc 
are impelled by our constitution to form a synthesis of both. ^ 
If certain facts are proved true, the unproved things are bound 
to be conceived on the basis of the proved facts. It ma^be 
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;an abstraction. That does not matter. Human nature must 
have its way. The mind wants to conceive the entire universe 
of its experience and imagination as a unitary whole, governed 
by interrelated laws and grounded on a unity. Natu^ly this 
conception must be based on the actually experienced facts. All 
religions therefore have this universal outlook. All of them 
view man and his life in relation to the entire existence and 
therefrom deduce his duty and destiny. Religion cannot leave 
off half the world to science and remain content with peopling 
the other half with beliefs and dogmas. We do not mean that 
Christian beliefs in immortality, etc. are wrong. What we 
want to emphasise is that these must not be mere beliefs ; either 
they must be as incontestably proved as scientific facts or they 
must give way to theories which follow, may be,* as mere 
abstractions, from proved sensible facts. That is why science 
is proving such a lion in the path of religions of mere beliefs, 
Wc Inust get hold of supersensible facts ; and when all facts, 
sensible and supersensible, have been known, wc shall find 
that the scientific theories deal with only a fraction of reality 
and are therefore imperfect and require to be supplanted 
by higher conceptions. But till this has been done, it is non- 
sensical for Christianity or any other religion to deny science. 

It may be said, '‘What are we to do with the supersensible? 
We do not experience it. We must therefore depend on revela- 
tion.** The answer is that revelation is not a unique event 
occuring only once in history, to a few selected individuals. It 
is accessible to all. Wc deny that certain things must always 
remain incapable of demonstration and will have to be taken 
on trust. How did these first come to the knowledge of man? 
The same method of knowledge is ever open to mankind. Every 
man is capable of experiencing the supersensible like the original 
prophets and lest tlie truth of the scriptural assertions. We 
need not take them on trust. There is a way by which all things 
sensible and supersensible can be directly experienced by every 
man. It is called Yoga. When the mind is purified and con- 
centrated, then the truths of all things flash in the mind. The 
V/cstcni mind, wc know, will look askance at what we call 
Yoga. That is because it does not know. It is through Yoga 
that the Biblical prophets came to experience the supersensible 
when they really did so, — for there arc also many mj-ths in 
the Bible. The only scientific w'ay is to test the revelations 
through Yoga and sec, for example if the world is really crcjited 
in the Biblical fashion. 

How can we experience the fact of creation now, which 
was done an immemorial time ago? The question arises out of 
a wrong notion of creation. We assume that creation took 
place at a particular point of time, whereas the fact is that time 
its|tf is a part of created things. Creation really is timeless. It 
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is not a past event. We dare not call it present either, for that 
also will be referring to time. Our present state of conscious- 
ness, that is, the so-called normal consciousness, is incapable of 
conceiving and describing it. We can only negatively state it 
to be timeless. That state of timelessness we reach by going 
beyond the present state of consciousness into supercouscious- 
ness, and then the truth dashes. 

If the Christians are to come to a clear and true idea of 
what they call revelations, the only method is to attain to the 
superconscious state and know the truth face to face. Not one 
individual, but many, will have to be superconscious. They 
will then have to compare notes and systematise their experience 
into philosophy. .This is the true scientific method. We require 
a certain preliminary training before we can understand scientific 
demonstration or ourselves observe and experiment scientifically. 
We require instruments also. In this supersensible demonstra- 
tion also, we require a preliminary preparation which is the 
purification of mind, and an instrument, the concentrated mind. 
Hindu philosophy and theology was thus obtained. With us, 
revelation is not a unique thing to be merely believed. These 
revelations have been tested and experienced time and again 
by legions of saints and seers, and on their combined evidence, 
the H:ndu views of soul, God and the world have been based. 
And every one is free to test them himself. In fact, the idea 
of taking things on trust is not considered religious at all. 
There is no religion in merely believing in scriptural revelations ; 
until and unless we experience them ourselves, we are mere 
talkers. 

A correct idea of the universe and of the inter-relations of 
things, of whether evolution or any other theory is true or not, 
can be had only by knowing all, the sensible and supersensible. 
Hinclui.sm has done so. What is the attitude of Hinduism 
towards the theory of evolution ? Does Hinduism uphold evolu- 
tion? Yes and No, — is the answer. PVom one standpoint, 
evolution is true. But from another, the higher, standpoint, 
taking the entire universe into view, there is no evolution : the 
whole ‘creation* is timeless. Man is endowed with two kinds of 
visions, subjective and objective. In the normal state, man 
conceives himself objectively, as existing in time and 
space, floating on the stream of world-events. He thinks he 
is born and dies at certain moments. He finds the world about 
him changing and growing. He believes in history. He finds 
that the world has age and conceives the idea of evolution ; 
and scientists point out how from a nebula the earth has come 
to reach its present condition,' variegated with multifarious 
species of plants and animals. From this, the objective, point 
of view, evolution seems the most cogent version of the becommg 
of the sensible universe. Even apart from scientific proof, l|^e 
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concept of evolution furnishes the most convenient form of 
:^stematising the history of the world. 

But this convenience is only apparent. For the visible is 
not the only world existing and there is another stand-pointi 
the higher, subjective, vision which is more essential to man 
than the objective. Objectively, we are creatures of time ; 
subjectively, time itself is our creature. All things derive their 
reality from our cognition of them. Little effort is needed to 
demonstrate it. The universe with its variegated forms and 
sensible properties become non-existent to us as soon as we 
dissociate our senses from it. Of course the roots of phenomena 
go much deeper than sense-perception, they reach the deep 
strata of the mind. But it is possible by the destruction of 
desires to draw them out of the mind, and then phenomena 
become nothing. Therefore the more I purify and concentrate 
my mind, the more do I come to feel that the entire phenomenal 
world has its centre of existence in me. It is not independent 
of me, as I find from the objective view-point. I am the axis 
of the imivcrse. The universe rises and falls with my cognition 
and non-cognition of it. We may recount an experience of a 
friend in this connection. He was at that period of life 
assiduously engaged in reasoning about the true nature of the 
world ; that is to say, he was practising what is known as 
Vichdra. Vichara consists not only in intellectually determin- 
ing the nature of the world and the Self, but also in correctly 
feeling and perceiving them as they really are. Our friend 
was one day deeply immersed in this practice, when he suddenly 
felt the world shaking and about to fall into crumbles like 
a burnt leaf. He assured us that the experience was over- 
whelming. His mind was in a very elevated and concentrated 
mood at the time of the incident ; but before he could realise 
the shattering of the world into annihilation, his mind slid down 
and the intensity of concentration was lost. This experience 
deeply impressed him with the illusory nature of the universe. 
We believe that he was on the threshold of a supreme experi- 
ence and that it was no hallucination. It was broad day-light ; 
he was looking on ; he was then in the best of his health and 
was well-known for his keen intellect. 

This experience does not seem strange or irrational to us. 
Whoever practises concentration of mind, will reach this con- 
clusion at one time or another. As we remarked before, the 
universe does not consist of this sensible world only, of the earth 
and the stars. There arc many more finer worlds inhabited 
by celestial beings. It is said that there are five such worlds 
between our earth and the Absolute. As the Yogi rises up 
in meditation and attains superconsciousness, he finds all these 
worlds gradually merge into his consciousness till he becomes 
epe with the Absolute. He finds that he is not only the axis 
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of the sensible world, but also of those finer worlds. This is: 
the subjective vision. When the Yogi descends from the 
realisation of the Absolute, he finds the same process repeated 
invcrscl}'' : he finds finer and grosser worlds emanate from him. 
This dual experience has been veiy finely described by Swami 
Vivekananda in two Bengali songs. The first describes the 
mergence of the phenomenal universe in him. Here is the 
translation : 

Lo ! The sun is not, nor the comely moon, 

All light extinct ; in the great void of space 
Floats shadow-like the image-universe. 

In the void of mind involute, there floats 
The fleeting universe, rises and floats, 

Sinks again, ceaseless, in the current 'T.** 

Slowly, slowly, the shadow-multitude 
Entered the primal womb, and flowed ceaseless 
The only current, the “I am,'* ‘T am." 

Lo ! *Tis stopped, ev'n that current flows no more. 

Void merged into void, — ^beyond speech and mind ! 
Whose heart understands, he verily does. 

It is to be noted how the Swami at first felt the entire 
universe float picture-like in his mind, till at last it entered 
the primal womb, the ‘T"-consciousness. This 'T" also was 
subsequently annihilated and the Absolute alone shone in its 
pristine effulgence. This is the subjective vision in its fulness. 

The reverse process, the descent from the Absolute, has 
been described in the other song. Here also the "I" rises first. 
From the Absolute, "down floweth the river causal, wearing 
the form of desire radiant, . . . roaring the constant roar, 

‘I am,' T am,' T am.' " Out of it take birth "millions of 
moons, millions of suns" — ^the "fourteen worlds" of the 
Puranas, inhabited by innumerable beings and "pleasure, and 
pain, disease, birth and death." 

It is from such experiences that the Hindu cosmological 
theories have been derived. The Rig Veda (lo, 129) in 
describing the creation of the universe rightly observes that 
"sages have seen all this in their hearts, sifting existence from 
non-existence." This, Yoga, is the only method of knowing 
the secrets of existence, and this is the only true theory of 
"creation" possible, — for it is no mere theory, but actual 
experience. 

Where, then, is the place of evolution in this cosmic 
experience ? The entire universe consisting of finer and grosser 
worlds are existent and yet non-cxistant : th^ exist when our 
min^ with its out-going tendencies exists ; th^ become non* 
existent when that mind dies. The very fact that the worlds 
ex^ in the subjective cognition, proves that time, and there- 
fqjre evolution, has no meaning in rdation to the whole. Tin^ 
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is true only of the parts, of limited, objective vision. The 
universe is the form taken by Ignorance. So long as we are 
bound by Ignorance, wc think ourselves as inhabiting certain 
worlds, as points of time and space. We find the world 
stretching around us with its seeming independence and infini- 
tude ; it is only then that the question of how and wherefrom 
we come arises. But when we dissociate ourselves from 
Ignorance, the worlds appear as categories of Ignorance, exist- 
ing on our sufference. There is no question then of creation 
or evolution. The same Rig Vedic hymn very significantly 
concludes: “Whence this projection arose, whether held or 
not, — of this, He, the Ruler in the supreme sky, knows, or 
per chance even He does not know/* 

Taken as a whole, therefore, evolution cannot be true of 
the universe : the entire universe with its different planes rises 
in a timeless, mystcricus vray which the normal mind cannot 
conceive. Only to a ‘normal* human being, shut up within 
the earthly existence and isolated from the existence of the 
remaining universe, does the world seem as existing and grow- 
ing in time, and to him, then, the idea of evolution appears 
most cogent. But since the higher knowledge has been made 
known to men, can this partial view satisfy them? 

This Hindu view confers a supreme dignity on the 
individual, — the highest is always within his reach. Hinduism 
urges the development of the subjective vision, which is the 
key to man’s true freedom and the charter of his Divinity. 
The antagonism to the theory of evolution is justified to the 
extent that it is a conscious or subconscious revolt against the 
perpetual bondage of NTature, to which the theory of evolution 
indirectly and practically condemns man. If the whole universe 
is one evolving whole, individuals are but straws on the current 
of that evolution and have their fate entirely in the grip of 
evolutionary forces. This absurd view is sometimes found to 
have been fashioned into a creed. Nothing can be more 
erroneous, enervating and demoralising. No, there is no such 
cosmic law. The only law that subsumes the visible and 
invisible universe is your own Ignorance, O man, and you 
can break it any moment and realise freedom. This is the 
supreme message of Vedanta. 


IDEALS OF INDIAN WOMEN 

By Sister Nivedita 


As the light of dawn breaks on the long curving street of 
the Indian village, the chance passer-by may see at every door 
s^e kneeling woman busied with the ceremony of the Salutation 
of the Threshold. A pattern drawn on the ground in lines of 
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white rice-flour with blossoms placed within it at central points 
remains for a few hours to mark the fact that cleansin^r and 
worsliip have been performed. The joy of home finds silent 
speech in the artistic zest of the design. Wealth or poverty is 
betrayed according as the flowers are a bright net-work of winter 
gourd blossoms, a stiff little row of two or three white daisies or 
some other offering, more or less humble as the case may be. 
But everywhere we read a habit of thought to which all things 
are symbolistic ; the air upon the doorsill full of dim boding 
and suggestiveness as to the incomings and the outgoings which 
the day shall witness ; and the morning opening and settting- 
wide the door, an act held to be no way safe unless done by 
one who will brood in doing it upon the divine security and 
benediction of her beloved. 

Such thought was the fashion of a very ancient world — the 
world in which myths were born, out of which religions issued 
and wherein vague and mysterious ideas of “luck** originated. 
The custom bears its age upon its brow. For thousands of 
years must Indian Avomen have risen at dawn to perform the 
Salutation of the Threshold. Thousands of years of simplicity 
and patience like the patience of the peasant, like that of the 
grass, speak in the beautiful rite. It is this patience of woman 
that makes civilizations. It is this patience of the Indian woman 
mingled with this large power of reverie, that has made and 
makes the Indian nationality. 

For the habit of the country, in and by itself, is complete 
and organic. The steps by which it manifests its orderly un- 
folding are sequent and harmonious, and imply none of those 
violent digressions known as progress and reform. The women 
of Bengal worship their husbands and .serve their children and 
their households, with the rapt idealism of the saints. The 
women of Maharashtra are as strong and determined as any in 
the West. The Rajputana queen prides herself on the unflinch- 
ing courage of her race that would follow the husband even 
into the funeral fire, yet will not allow a king to include his 
wife amongst his subjects. The woman of Madras struggles 
even with agony to reach the spiritual pole-star, and builds up, 
again and again like some careful beaver, any fragment of her 
wall of custom that the resistless tides of the modern world 
may attempt to break away. And the. daughters of Guzerat 
arc, like the women of morchaut-peoples everywhere, soft and 
silken and flower-like, dnintv and clinging as a dream. Or we 
may penetrate into the ^roslem zenana, to find the .same graceful 
Indian womanhood, sometimes clad in the Snri, sometimes in 
the short Turkish jacket, but ever the self-same gentle and 
beautiful wifehood and motherhood, though here it beats its 
breast and cries upon Ali and Hussain instead of prostratijig 
itself before some image. 
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Nor is there any real monotony of type. Every order of 
woman finds its strong individual representation. Bnmehild 
herself was not more heroic than thousands of whom the Rajput 
chronicles tell. Nay, in the supreme act of her life, the mystic 
death on the throne of flame beside the dead Siegfried, many a 
quiet little Bengalee woman has been her peer. Joan of Arc 
was not more a patriot than the wonderful queen of Jhansi, who 
in the year 1857 fought in person with the Britii^ troops. The 
children of men who saw it talk to this day of the form of this 
woman’s father swinging on the gibbet high above the city 
walls, hanged there by his daughter’s orders after she had killed 
him with her sword, for the crime of making a treaty with the 
English to deliver the keys into their hands. They talk, too, 
of her swift rush across the drowsy midday camp- at the head 
of her troops, her lance poised to pierce, her bay mare Lakshmi 
straining every muscle, the whizz of the charge so unexpected 
that only here and there a dazed white soldier could gather 
presence of mind to fire a shot at the cavalcade already passed. 
And old men still sing her glory with tears choking their voice. 

The Rani of Jhansi was no purdah woman. She was a 
Mahratta with a passion for her country, and practised since 
girlhood in the chase. She had been the real head of the 
kingdom ever sihee her marriage, for her husband was only g 
handsome figure-head, who spent in making feeble poetry the 
time he might have given to rule or to his wife. Her life had 
been in fact as solitary as that of a mediaeval saint. And her 
ostensible reason for fighting was the right to adopt an heir. 
There has always indeed been a great development of the 
political faculty amongst Mahratta women. It is well known 
that long before the time of Jhansi, the great Sivaji owed the 
inspiration that led to the national rc-awakening to his mother, 
rather than his father. 

The custom of secluding women is thus not nearly so 
universal in India as is imagined by people who gather their 
ideas from unreliable accounts of the woes of high-caste women 
in Bengal. The lower classes move freely in all countries, for 
household work and the earning of their livelihood compel ; 
and in the aristocratic closeness of her retreat, the Mahomedan 
woman ranks first, the Rajput second and only thirdly the 
Bengali, the screen is always more easily lifted for the Hindu 
than for the Moslem. A thousand considerations intervene to 
mitigate its severity in the case of the former. And in the 
South and West it is actually non-existent. By this it is not to 
be understood that any Hindu women meet men outside their 
kindred with the same freedom and frankness as their Western 
sisters. Veiy old adaptations of the Ramayana shew us^ the 
brother-in-law who has never looked higher than the heroine’s 
feft, and the wife who blushes rather than mention her 
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husband’s name. But this power of the individual to isolate 
himsdf in the midst of apparently unrestrained social inter- 
course is necessary in all communities, and has its correspond- 
ences in Western society itself. Pre^om is granted only to 
those who are self-disciplined. It might be added too that a 
true wife has as little occasion to realize the possible jealousy 
of her husband in the East as in the West and that an unreason- 
able ht of suspicion would be considered the same weakness and 
insult by the one society as by the other. Yet the liberty of 
Madras and Bombay for all its limitations is a reality and in 
the province of Malabar woman is actually in the ascendancy. 
The curious country of learned matriarchs and kings who rule 
as the regents of their sisters will have many disclosures to 
make to the world, when India shall have produced a sufficient 
number of competent sociologists of her own blood. It is com- 
monly said to be characteristically polyandrous, but it is not so 
in the same sense as Thibet. For no woman regards herself as 
■the wife of two men at once. The term matriarchal is more 
accurate inasmudi as the husband visits his wife in her own 
home and the right of inheritance is through the mother. 

Thus, far from India’s being the land of the uniform oppres- 
sion of woman by uniform method, it represents the whole cycle 
of feminist institutions. There is literally no theory of feminine 
rights and position, that does not find illustration somewhere 
within its limits. If we ask for the dominion of individual 
beauty and charm, there is the queen to whom the Taj was 
built. Or the “four perfect women” of Islam— the foster-mother 
of Moses, Mary the Madonna, Khadiza and Fatima — offer a world 
in themselves including each of the main types of grave, sweet 
womanhood, according as her power is temporal or spiritual, 
individualistic or commimal in its display. 

, But if we look for the unique dignity of ethical achievement 
for the translation of wifehood not into a novel, but into a reli- 
gion, ive must turn to the Hindu life, suffused as that is with 
the pursuit of the ideals of the Mahabliarata, the Ramayana and 
the Puranas. Savitri, the Indian Alcestis ; Sati, who gave up 
the body as one carelessly throws aside a mantle, because it 
had been guilty of hearing her father abuse her husband ; Uma, 
who wooed the great with penances ; and Sita, divine 

embodiment of steadfastness and strength ; all these are held as 
the great Hindu exemplars from Malabar to Nepal. 

Throughout Asia where social theory has never been confused 
by the existence of a privileged class regarded as the type, labour, 
rising into Government, stands side by side with prayer and 
motherhood as the main opportunities of woman. The cow- 
house, the dairy, the kitchen, the granary, the chapel, with a 
hundred other offices, divide the attention of the ladies of the 
household. A rich family will have its large cooking room Tor 
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the cooks, and in addition, not one, but a series of kitchens, 
for the use of wife and daughters. Old houses are built with 
their finest gardens and orchards accessible only from the zenana. 
Nothing is more noticeable in the lives of Indian women than 
the readiness and spontaneity with which work is sub-divided 
and the peaceable way in which it is carried out. This is most 
striking in regard to the preparation of food. Every Indian 
woman is a cook, often highly skilled, and some years ago there 
was no compliment so great as an invitation from a neighbour- 
ing family, on the occasion of some important festivity, to come 
and help with the cuisine. Even Hindu society, however, is 
affected by the ideals of Western organization and emergency. 
Work nowadays tends more and more to be laid on the shoulders 
of Brahman servants, imported for the occasion. 

Modem sociologists say that the theory of the equality of 
man and woman is essentially a phenomenon of coast life and 
fisher communities. It is interesting to note in this regard that 
in the fishing villages outside Calcutta, the wife buys his take 
from the liusband and sells it in the market at her own risk. 
If on his way home her man has disposed of his load to some 
merchant, she will follow the matter up and buy it back for her 
own trade. Possibly the same process of keeping an account 
against the husband is gone through in Madras and Bombay 
also, for in all parts of India, it is the woman who brings the 
fish to the bazar. In this class, there is no question of seclusion, 
and the fishcr-wife in the matter of her freedom and respon- 
sibilities is a European woman. 

A like liberty obtained, however, amongst the women of the 
Sanskrit drama. Whatever be the date of the play of Kalidasa, 
it is evident that that traditional story of Shakimtala round 
which it is constnicted, must have pictured her as studying with 
the boy disciples of her father and receiving his guests during 
his absence in umiuestioned propriety. It is to be inferred then 
lljat such a code of manners was not incjmsonant with the 
memories and the general ideas of the race who transmitted^ the 
talc, and if this be so, it cannot be natural to Hindus to cloister 
and veil their womankind. 

But we cannot on the other hand adinit that the seclusion of 
woman is a cii.stom introduced into India by a kind of Malie> 
nu.dan contamination. This tlioug1itle.ss explanation, even if 
historical, would only drive the (luestion a point further,— what 
iiidiiced tlic Musalman to screen his women? It is iinfortune, 
for those who hold the theory, that Islam derives the reli^poiis 
sanction of its social institutions from Arabia and that the Arab 
wcjman is said to enjoy considerable freedom and power. Hence 
it would seem that even the Mahomedan adopted the practice 
from Persia, from China or from Greece. If he, again, had been 
Responsible for the custom in India, we might have expected that 
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in the neighbourhood of Delhi and Agra, the capitals of the 
Mojgnil empire, Hindu purdah would have been the strictest. 
This, however, is not the case, Rajputana and Bengal being far 
more deeply permeated by Uie habit. The degradation of 
attempting to explain away a reproach by fastening it on some 
one else is surely obvious. We must seek elsewhere for the 
reason of a convention that seems almost instinctive in certain 
parts of the Orient. 

There is some degree of truth in the supposition that society 
in a military state tends to seclude its women. The mistake 
probably lies in thinking that this is the only factor in moral 
evolution that affects their position in this way. Rather it 
would appear that amongst the primary occupations of man- 
kind, — hunting, fishing, tillage and what not, — ^there is a distinct 
tendency to promote different types of institutions. Other things 
being equal, those occupations that imply a sustained and arduous 
conquest of Nature tend to equality of rights and similarity of 
manners for men and women, whereas, under long-settled condi- 
tions from which anxiety is somewhat eliminated, there is 
progressive inclination towards divergence of their lines of acti- 
vity, accompanied by the more complete surrender of woman to 
the protection of man. Thus an important feature of the Hindu 
as of the Anglican wedding ceremony is the fact that her father 
**gives away” the bride into the keeping of her husband. 

The tendency to divergence of function would be accelerated 
in Asia by the nature of the dimatc which makes stillness and 
passivity the highest luxury. This fact again combines with 
military prepossessions to make the custom of seclusion especially 
characteristic of royal households and having once achieved such 
social prestige, it speedily extends over wide areas. It may be 
pointed out that even in Europe, the freedom of woman differs 
widely with her nationality, and that in England and America 
the accumulation of fortune is often an influence towards restrict- 
ing the social intercourse of the women of the wealthy family. 

If this theory be correct, it would explain the freedom of 
woman in India during the first Aryan period as an outcome of 
the struggle with earth and forest. The early immigration of 
agricultural races across the Himalayas from Central Asia must 
have meant a combat with Nature of the severest kind. It was 
a combat in which the wife was the helpmeet of the husband. If 
he cleared the jungle and hunted the game, she had to help in 
field and garden. The Aryan population was scanty and she 
must be ready to take his place. Vicissitudes were many. At a 
moment’s notice, she must be prepared to meet an emergency, 
brave, cheerful and self-helpful. In such a life, woman must 
move as easily as man. 

It was far otherwise however when the country was cleared, 
agriculture establidied on the Aryan scale and when the energy 
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of the race was concentrated on the higher problem of conserving 
and extending its cultiire of the mind and spirit. It is doubtful 
whether Indian philosophy could ever have been completed on 
any other terms than those of the seclusion of woman. *‘This 
world is all a dream : God alone is real,” — such an ultimatum 
could hardly have been reached in a society like that of Judaism 
where love and beauty were avowed before all as the seal of 
divine approval on a successful life. Not that India demises 
these happy gifts. But they are the joys of the householder in 
her eyes, not of the spiritual seer. “The religion of the wife 
lies in serving her husband : the religion of the widow lies in 
serving God,” say the women, and there is no doubt in their 
minds that the widow’s call is higher. 

But while we talk of the seclusion of woman as if it were 
a fact, we must be careful to guard against misconception. In 
society and in the streets of Indian cities, it is practically true 
that we see men alone. This fact makes it a possibility for the 
religious to pass his life without looking on the face of any 
woman save such as he may call “mother.” Inside the home, 
if we penetrate so far, we shall prol^bly meet with none but 
women. But if we live there, day after day, we shall find that 
eveiy woman has familiar intercourse with some man or men in 
the family. The relation between brothers and sisters*in-law is 
all gaiety and sweetness. Scarcely any children are so near to 
a woman as the sons of her husband’s sisters. It is the proud 
prerogative of these, whatever be their age, to regard her as 
their absolute slave. There is a special delicacy of affection 
between the husband’s father and the daughter-in-law. Cousins 
count as brothers and sisters. And from the fact that every 
woman has her rightful place in some family, it follows that 
there is more healthy human intercourse with men in almost 
every Hindu woman’s life than in those of thousands of single 
women living alone or following professional career in the 
suburbs of London and other Western cities. It is a social 
intercourse, too, that is full of a refined and delicate sense of 
humour. Men who have been to Europe always declare that 
the zenana woman stands unrivalled in her power of repartee. 
English fun is apt to strike the Indian as little loud. How 
charming is the Bengali version of the “bad penny that always 
turns up” in “I am the broken cowrie that has been to seven 
markets,” that is, “I may be worthless, but I am knowing.” 

We are apt to think only of that towards which we aspire, 
as an ideal. We rarely think of those assimilated ideals that 
reveal themselves as custom. Yet if we analyse the conventions 
that dominate an Indian woman’s life, we cannot fail to come 
upon a great ideal of self-control. The closeness and intimacy 
or the family life, and the number of the interests that have to 
be considered, have no doubt made strict discipline necessary 
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for the sake ol peace. Hence a husband and wife may not 
address each other in the presence of others. A wife may not 
naine her husband, much less praise him, and so on. Only 
little children are perfectly untrammelled and may bestow their 
affection when and where they will. All these things are for 
the protection of the community, lest it be outraged by the 
parading of a relationship of intimacy, or victimised by an 
enthusiasm which it could not be expected to share. 

This constant and happy subordination of oneself to others 
does not strike the observer, only because it is complete. It is 
not the characteristic of the specially developed individual alone, 
for it is recognised and required, in all degrees of delicacy, by 
society at large. Unselflshneas and the desire to serve .stand out 
in the Western personality against a background of individualistic 
institutions, and convey an impression of the eagerness and 
struggle of pity, without which the world would certainly be the 
poorer. But the Eastern woman is unaware of any defiance 
of institutions. Her charities arc required of her. Her vows 
and penances are unknown, even to her husband, but were they 
told, they would excite no remark in a community where all 
make similar sacnfices. This is only to say that .she is more 
deeply self-effacing and more effectively altruistic than any 
Western. The duty of tending the sick is so much a matter of 
course that it would not occur to her to erect a hospital or to 
attempt to learn nursing. Here she misses something doubtless, 
for the liiodem organisation of skill has produced a concentration 
of attention on method that avails to save much suffering. Still, 
we must not too readily assume that our own habit of massing 
together all the sick and hungry and insane and isolating them 
in worlds visited throughout with like afflictions to their own 
proceeds entirely from a sense of humanity on our part, though 
it has not failed to secure some excellent results. 

Much is sometimes made of the fact that Gautama Buddha, 
brought face to face with weariness, disease and death, went 
forth to find for man a new religion, whereas the Christ put out 
His hand to heal the leper and raise the dead. It would be cruel 
at such a juncture to point out that both these great personages 
were Orientals, manifesting different phases of the Asiatic attitude 
towards pain. It is better, leaving to Europe her unaccountable 
assumption that she has some exclusive right in the Teacher of 
Galilee, to enter into the question as it appears to the Eastern 
mind, on its own merits. So viewed, it would be pointed out 
that the dead raised must still die again, that the leper healed 
was still in danger of disease, whereas Nirvana means release 
as it were into a new dimension, whereupon no consciousness of 
either health or sickness can ever intrude. Again taking the 
story of Buddha as it stands, we must remember its backgmind 
of the Jataka Birth stories. And here we see that the Great 
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Renunciation is only accounted for in the eyes of the Indian 
people by the inwrought power of the sacrifice of his own life 
repeated five hundred times for the immediate good of others. 
The establishment of himdreds of hospitals for men and beasts^ 
nay, the filling of countless hearts with pity and with peace, are 
only some of the results of Prince Siddhartha’s choice. 

Women are the guardians of humanity's ethical ideals. The 
boy would not volunteer to carry the dead to the burning-ghat, 
if his mother had not brought him up from babyhood to admire 
the deed. The husband would not be so strenuous to return 
home at his best, if his wife did not understand and appreciate 
his noblest side. But more than this, they are themselves the 
perpetual illustrations of those ideals. The words, that 
will be chief among you, let him be your servant," fall on 
Western ears with a certain sense of sublime paradox. But the 
august .speaker uttered the merest truism of t^t simple Eastern 
world in which He moved. He roused no thrill of surprise in 
the minds of His hearers. For to each, his own mother was 
chief and yet servant of all. 

Those who, knowing the East, read the list of the seven 
corporal works of mercy, may well start to imagine themselves 
back in the Hindu home, watching its laborious, pious women 
as they move about their daily tasks, never forgetting that the 
first necessity is to feed the hungry, to give drink to the thirsty, 
to clothe the naked, to harbour the harbourless, and the like, 
and that till these things are done, their own wants must not be 
met. Truly the East is eternally the mother of religions, simply 
solely because she has assimilated as ordinary social functions 
what the West holds to be only the duty of officialism, or the 
message of the church. To those who deeply understand, it 
may well .seem that Christianity in Phirope is neither more nor 
less than a vast mission of the Asiatic Life. 


ANTHROPOSOPHY* 

(Its View ok the Indiviuuai. Soui. and its Destiny) 

By Dr. Hans Kokstkr 

Vice-Consul for Germany, Calcutta 

In order to explain the view of Anthroposophy with regard 
to the individual soul of man, it is necessary to consider first 
the common conception of it that now prevails in Europe. 
Individualism is the dominant note in the West of to-day. 
Christianity has given to it the principal impetus. By the 

• • See review of the writer's book, Anthroposophy in India, towards 

the end of tffis issne.— 
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drdes whch take the Christian view seriously, the individual 
human soul is regarded as immortal, but not pre-existing. It 
is in each case a new gift of God, going to him after death. The 
materialism, however, that has swept over most of the people, 
has not left much of this idea, and has caused individualism 
to lose its reli^ous justification. Now-a-days, as a matter of 
fact, individuality is realised only in the struggle of life in the 
material world. Nevertheless it would be taking a one-sided 
view to ignore what may be achieved even by such realisation. 
The endurance, the up-standing character, the not giving up in 
face of the greatest odds, are characteristics worth the attain- 
ment. Moreover, there is always the deeper reality behind, of 
which this is only the perversion. So Anthroposophy does not 
look down upon it, or advise it to be rooted out. 

On the contraiy, a strong Ego develc^ed by dharmorkarma 
is a quality of character essential in the pursuit of the spiritual 
path. What is necessary, therefore, is not to destroy this basic 
force, but to purify it from its selfish and materialistic attributes. 
Man has already been too much spoilt by his surrender to 
materialism. 

The personality of man needs to be built up anew, in order 
to loose his egoistic bandages. Here Anthroposophy steps in 
by showing the way, — ^the path of knowledge {Jndna) and 
realisation (Yoga). 

Man has to proceed along the path that leads from his own 
limited person to the great Nature that surrounds him and in 
which he must see and recognise his true and higher body. 
What continually happens around him, — the day, the night, the 
air, the rain, — ^these realities he must approach in a new con- 
nection. They are not merely outer facts to be dealt with in 
a utilitarian manner, but each of them is a world of its own. 
By widening his mind one becomes aware of their inner life. In 
India this is well-known since the oldest time, and especially 
the coming in contact with the air-tattwa by proper and 
disciplined breathing has been practised. In the .same way 
contact may be established with the other elements or tattwas. 
The resulting experiences make for the embracing of the great 
units as they exist in Nature by means of the corresponding 
senses slumbering within ourselves, the awakening within us 
of the consciousness of these entities. The process requires our 
being freed from all inherited and acquired egotistical attach- 
ments and is therefore by no means easy to pursue. 

The average man is afraid to go through a process which to 
begin with will make him utterly empty. Everything in man 
revolts against being thus given up, and he has to pass through 
an extremely uncomfortable state oi mind till there is reached 
the preparedness for being filled with new contents. The turn* 
ing point is indicated when there arises within us a new spiritual 
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impulse which cannot be compared with anything known before. 
It is as if we become conscious of the spirit which has been 
directing us unconsciously ever since our birth. The atmos^ 
phere is cleared as after a thunderstorm and all dullness and 
darkness disappears. We constitute ourselves anew with the 
all-pervading entities or tatiwas such as air, light and the rest. 
We enter as new-born upon a new life. Wherever we may be, 
we feel ourselves to be in the middle of the world. Whatever 
we do has its origin from the whole. 

Now Anthroposophy holds that experiences like these reveal 
something of the true nature of the “I*', of the innermost being 
of man. Ideas or logical conceptions taken from the stand- 
point of ordinary life will never help suitably to express them. 
To speak adequately about higher realities higher experiences 
are necessary. Man needs to be reborn in order to realise and 
express the true nature of man. By the experiences thus gained 
Anthroposophy proves the truth of the pre-existence of man’s 
eternal nature. And this ground being touched, there follows 
necessarily the realisation of its immortality after the cessation 
of this life. The great spiritual impetus can never be exhausted 
by only one life. It must strive for new reincarnations to fulfil 
its inherent purpose. 

Doctrines may sometimes appear very similar, whereas their 
life is somewhat different. This is the case with this doctrine of 
reincarnation as now revealed anew to the West. It is not so 
much a passive acknowledgment of the “wheel of karma,** as the 
active display of the higher “I” which we really are. Therefore 
we do not shrink from it, but rather welcome it as the means 
of developing ourselves according to the spiritual impulse that 
has become active in us. The “path” or method by which 
man may strive after his higher and truer “I” necessarily 
requires its continuation in further lives. It is not only that 
the spiritual task lying before man can never be accomplished 
within the short space of only one human life, but all the dic- 
tates of man’s non-egotistical, spiritual, higher “I” are con- 
cerned with this earth. To this earth, therefore he has to come 
V«ack and will come back. 

If I have now to attempt a brief statement of the view of 
Anthroposophy on the destiny or “final goal” of the individual 
soul, you will permit me a little more figurative language. Such 
M vision, — for it only can be a vision,— requires an artistic or 
poetical sense, if it is to be grasped at all. In Europe, though 
not so much in India, nothing is more condemned than an 
artistic mind in matters philosophical. There, according to the 
dominant view in the West, logic must reig^ supreme. But it 
may be that in later times such a restriction of philo^phy will 
bt looked upon more as indicating lack of true intuition than 
any necessary limitation of human knowledge. 
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An Anthn)posophical ''doctrine’’ of reincarnation emanates^ 
as I have shown, from a living understanding of the human "I”. 
Repeated incarnation is a “logical” consequence of its innermost 
^ritual activity. That activity is not, like material forces,, 
exhausted by repeated efforts, but grows ever stronger and 
stronger, accumulating through its successive lives a substance 
of its own. This is no mere belief but an actual experience 
resulting from the awakening of a new living consciousness 
within us. All spiritual experiences shape themselves into a 
self-constituent being, and form fresh appendages to the “I”. 
This further reveals the hope that in future these realisations 
will no longer be rare and broken as now, but form the conti- 
nuous and natural basis of a higher existence. However such 
a state of being be called, — angel, god or superman, — ^it is a 
true spiritual life where there is no more the same gulf between 
what we are and what we are to be. If this be accepted as a 
living vision, then we bear within us our final goal, the great 
destiny evolving from all our strivings and sacrifices devoted 
to it. 

I have not mentioned upto now one fact which is inseparably 
connected with what I have said. It is the figure of Christ, — 
its leading and principal feature. It should be understood that 
Christ is not only the great prophet teaching and dying on the 
cross in Palestine, of whom the missionaries preach. That was 
his life, the individual life of the body. But Christ after death 
has risen again and as such he is personally present among us 
in the spirit, that is to say, within the spiritual .sphere to which 
we belong, and which we strive to attain in full consciousness 
and being. 

Whatever I have said about the expansion to the higher “I” 
and the attainment within us of an “angel” state stands in 
constant relation to Christ. The impetus as which the “I” 
reveals itself to us is itself spirit of his own spirit. Without 
being touched and led by him we could never be active and 
non-cgotistical at the same time ; we could never be .sure that 
we were not unwittingly missing our direction. This danger 
is exemplified in the times before Christ, especially in the Indian 
doctrines, when it was ^cld that the “I” could be found only 
by separation from active work, by throwing all energy into the 
great (juietness. But, after Christ has risen again, we have his 
spiritual assistance in the “Grace” without which nothing can 
be done on the .sjuritual path. He is the co-ordinating factor 
in which all realisations arc centred. It is in the consciousness 
of his presence that we enjoy the angelic state of the higher 
beings who are that they should be. As he has sacrificed him- 
self for the earth to which he came back in his risen body, so 
he wants from us the same. What he has done within one life> 
we shall have to approach through the coining ages. 
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Ther^ is one thing more to be said. Up to now I have only 
mentioned what Christ is for us in the spiritual path of our 
personal development and perfection. But there remains the 
great outer sphere, — Nature, material world, gross substance, — 
however you may call it. It would not be possible for us to 
become spiritualised, if Nature is to remain what she is. Nature 
must be uplifted to the same degree as we advance to our "Christ 
goal." Our individual function in respect of this is but small 
and limited. The "risen" Christ, as the great Spirit of Nature,, 
has himself undertaken the great task of bringing Nature back 
to himself. What we do, — by his help, — for ouirsclves, he is 
doing for the whole world. He is the objective "saviour" — but 
not without and apart from us. What we realise within us, is 
given an objective consequence through him. 

Anthroposophy, as its name indicates (Anthropasophia — 
wisdom) puts man as a spiritual-physical being in the centre of 
all investigations. A tnie conception of man is the key to a 
true conception of the world. Such an understanding, more- 
over, leads to the revelaton of Christ who is the living synthesis 
of both. Therefore Anthroposophy is e.ssentially Christian, not 
as an exponent of any church, but on a new conception of life 
and nattire. 

The importance of this great new spiritual movement of 
Rurope cannot be gauged merely from the number of its present 
followers. Suffice it that there are among them active and 
creative personalities. It remains to be .seen what influence 
this great enterprise will be able to command, standing as it 
does against the ovcnvhelming onrush of the materialism in the 
West. It is in any event a significant and hopeful beginning 
which I trust will find .ssonpathisers in India also. 


SISTER NIVEDITA 

AN IMPRKS.SION OP E.\R1.1ER YEAR.S 

By Rate Hammond 

Some quarter of a century ago, Mi.ss Margaret Noble, after- 
wards Sister Nivedita, conducted a school for girls at Wimbledon, 
a suburb of London. She possessed a notable faculty for 
imparting knowledge, and, also notably, a faculty for selecting 
and advising efficient teachers. Alive from head to foot, vibrant 
with intellectual energy, endowed with a personality which 
attracted and dominated, she inspired her pupils with enthu- 
siasm. Her love of literature was evidenced not only by wide 
fading, but by quick apprehension of the author’s meaning. 
Her voice was singularly musical ; her articulation admirable. 
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It is possible even to-day to recognise her scholars by the clarity 
of their enunciation, so determined was she that evexy syllable 
should receive its just value. Her love of literature was 
emphasised when, as long since as 1890, she gathered kindred 
spirits around her and, with them, founded the Wimbledon 
Literary Society, which alas, has lately written ‘‘finis” on its 
records. 

She adored originality and smiled at customary conven- 
tions. Parents of her pupils were sometimes aggrieved by her 
attitude, as when, for instance, she persisted on retaining a 
bronze of Buddha on the mantelpiece of her studio. She 
revelled in argument, in disputation. Nothing gave her greater 
delight than a debate during which speakers became heated and 
excited. From time to time, on such occasions, she would 
interpolate some striking utterance calculated to stimulate the 
combatants, and the fiercer the fight the happier she grew. 
She admired Walt Whitman, Emerson and Thoreau, quoting 
with earnest emphasis any passages from the last two authors 
which endorsed Eastern philosophy. For Buddha and his 
teaching her reverence was great. The popular presentation of 
Christianity lost its appeal to her and thus, when Swami 
Vivekananda arrived in London, she responded to his call 
as a harp responds to the touch of a master-player. She listened 
to him at her club, the Sesame ; at Miss Muller’s, Wimbledon ; 
at many religious and philosophical centres in and near London. 
Everywhere she went she hailed him as the Prophet of the age. 
She assisted his appearance at various places, including the 
Christo-Theosophical Society established by vSir Richard Stapley 
in Bloomsbury Square, where, by the bye, Swami Abhedananda 
made his maiden speech in English. There is no doubt that 
her influence and her persuasive faith, backed by Mr. W. T. 
Sturdy’s solidity of aim and pecimiary aid, largely contributed 
to Swamiji’s career in London. Immersed as she came to be 
in the Vedanta, she employed all her oratorial power on its 
behalf. Once caught in Vivekananda’s wonderful web, she 
spoke of him and about him unceasingly. ‘‘Have you seen and 
heard the Swami ?” she would ask. ‘‘If you have not seen him 
and heard him, you simply must. There is no one like him, 
no one to equal him, no one at all !” Eloquent, persistent, 
imperious, she drew friends, acquaintances, even strangers, 
towards this Son of India who was, she assured them, the Sun 
of Truth. Her acceptance of, and adhesion to, the Swami’s 
gospel was whole-hearted. It is true, however, that, when the 
time came for her consideration of leaving for India and devot- 
ing herself and her ability to the cause there, she experienced 
a very natural hesitancy. With the present writer she fre- 
quently referred to reasons for and against the proposal. IT 
she went to India with that purpose, she must trust others to 
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cherish her aging mother ; she must relinquish all those interests 
for which London claimed her and for which she was endowed 
with peculiar fitness. Above all, she must endure harsh mis- 
interpretation of her motive, and suspicion and disapproval on 
the part of the majority of her Christian connections. On the 
oth^ hand, she realised that “the call had come to her,** with 
clarion sound. It abode with her. It rang in her hearing 
through the hours and through the days. Finally, not without 
intense spiritual struggle, she accepted the inevitable renun- 
ciation, and, in a phrase, “burnt her boats** ; burnt them, 
because was assured that, whatever might occur, she could 
never return to the old home, the old ways, the old familiar 
friends, except perhaps for an occasional brief vacation from 
the work to which she would wed herself. Swamiji, whose 
heart yearned towards his devoted disciple, felt his own res- 
ponsibility in the matter profoundly. With his unyielding 
honesty he urged upon her all possible arguments against her 
discipleship and her intention to follow him in his mission and 
to share in its consequent hardships.' He accentuated the bitter 
words and actions of many who would misconstrue her associa- 
tion with him and his fellow monks. 

At this juncture we are confronted by a remarkable factor. 
Margaret Noble was essentially a woman's woman. Her 
temperament, her sympathies, her personality, all tended to 
attract persons of her own sex. These, of all ages, from children 
to adults, and to elders, admired her, reflected her. Men, on 
the contrary, seldom, if ever, experienced this attraction. &me 
subtle wizardry of soul held men-folk aloof from her. 

She appeared, indeed, to enjoy this attribute of hers; to 
find joy in stinging them with a lash of caustic criticism ; in 
making them comprehend that, in her consciousness, women 
occupied a loftier level on the mental sphere than man was 
destined to attain. Thus -it was, happily, plainly palpable, 
that her allegiance to the Swami was not in any wise coerced 
by tis masculinity. It was, rather, the spirit within him ; the 
spirit of India ancient and abiding ; the spirit that had sub- 
sisted through centuries of changing dynasty and dominion ; 
the spirit which clung to unfailing faith in “That that exists, 
though men call it variously** ; it was this by which Margaret 
Noble was claimed and to which she, too, clung tenadously. 
Aided by Mrs. Ole Bull, widow of the world-famous violinist, 
and Miss Josephine McLeod ; befriended by Sir J. C. Bose, she 
sailed for Hindustan. The lure of adventure beckoned her, 
and indomitable courage sustained her. Of her work in 
India much has been told and much will be told in time to 
come. A period of probation awaited her, followed by initia- 
tion. Margaret Noble, as Sister Nivedita, earned due rank as 
an* outstanding personage among those historic figures whose 
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belief in India’s spiritual message to the world made its supreme 
appeal. 

Her portrait, at the period of her sailing, shows us a young 
but distinctive woman with luminous grey-blue eyes, with hair 
of light ^Iden brown, with a complexion radiant in its clcar- 
ne^ ; with a smile ingratiating and alluring. Of medium 
height ; alert in every muscle and movement ; eager, enter- 
prising, dauntless. She derived from, and was proud of, Irish 
ancestry, and, generous, impulsive, ardent, she embodied much 
of the charm, the -power of ready speech, the fascination of the 
Celt at his best. All this she cJinried from the Kmcrald Isle, 
by way to England, to India, the home of her adoption. 


INDIAN PHILOSOPHY”* 

The long looked-for second volume of Prof. S. Radlia- 
krishnan’s Indian Philosophy reached us duly. We accord a 
hearty welcome to this noljle work of labour and love. The 
publication of such books is symptomatic of cultural reawaken- 
ing. And we who fervently believe in India’s future, eagerly 
welcome these treatises inasmuch as they are sure to 
hasten India’s resumption of the role of a world-teacher by 
bringing to light many precious gems of thoughts that now lie 
submerged in the national consciousness. 

Prof. Radhakrishnan’s luminous exposition of Indian philo- 
sophy is meant for tho.se who have neither time nor patience 
nor ability to go through the extensive commentaries of the six 
systems and the many theistic philosophies that grew and have 
been growing on the soil of India. The philosophical literature 
of India is vast, and it often baffles the attempts of readers to 
arrange the problems of ^Ictaphysics systematically and grasp 
them thoroughly. The learned professor has tried to compress 
in this volume the cardinal doctrines of the six systems of 
Hindu philosophy and the tenets of the Sakta. the Saiva and 
the later Vaisliiiava theism. A number of scliolars, Indian and 
WcvStern, have attempted the subjects problem-wise and to give 
a complete view of them. Our author has the advantage of 
coming after them. He has made the best use of the existing 
materials, often Engli.sh renderings and interijrelations. It wtus 
one of his tasks to arrange and criticise them ; this he has done 
in a splendid manner. His command over the English language, 
choice of fine expressions and acquaintance with the Eastern and 

• Indian Philosophy, Vol. II by Prof. S. Radhakrishnan, King 
George V Professor of Philosophy, University of Calcutta. Oe<^rge 
Allen & Unwin Ltd., Ruskin House, 40 Museum' Street, London, W.C. 1. 
Pp. 797. Price 25/- net. 
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Western systems of thought have invested the work with an 
unusual charm and value. 

The work is marked with the following features : 

(1) Eveiy topic has been treated historically and critically. 
The historico-critical treatment has given it a high status among 
works of the same kind. All the systems of thought have been 
traced back to the Upanishads. How they have been modilied 
by the changing times and influences have been clearly shown. 
Continuity and clearness of thought have not suffered. 

(2) In showing the development of the Nyiiya, Samkhya 
and Purva Mimflii.*^, the author has started with the atheistic 
tendencies of each system and culminated in their theism. This 
change he has explained as a compromise between metaphysical 
sj^eculation and popular demands. The idea of the personal 
God has played a very subordinate part in all the six systems. 
Ill .some it is denied, in others it is neglected. It is more a 
regulative principle than a metaphysical reality. But in the 
theological schools of dualism and qualified monism, God is 
the centre of thought and existence. 

(3) The unity of the systems has not been lost sight of. 
Only common elements have been pointed out, though the 
synthetic aspect of Reality has been overlooked. 

(4) Tran.scendcntal and empirical realities have been sub- 
jected to the same considerations of logic, and as a result the 
whole work ha.s been brought down to the level of Empirical 
Metaphysics i.e. Philosophy in the Western sense. Brahman, 
Atman, Puruslia, Prakriti, Absolute, Infinite, etc. have been 
treated from a purely realistic standpoint. They have been 
considered and criticised as if they are physical and mental 
phenomena. Reason has not only tested but subordinated 
everything to its rule. 

(5) The Western method of exposition has ])een followed. 
Apt quotations from Western savants^ have been often made 
use of. The different problems of metaphysics have not been 
jumbled up. Similar notions that often confuse readers have 
been generally compared and contrasted. The views of Sankara, 
Ramanuja, Madhva, Vallabha, etc. have been contrasted 
wherever necessary, and tho.se of Plato, Aristotle, Kant, Fichte, 
Hegel, Bradley, Bergson, etc. have been compared with those 
of Kapila, Gautama, Badarayana, Sankara, Ramanuja, etc. 

(6) The author has maintained the position of an inter- 
preter and not that of a free writer as is the case with some 
modem commentators. He has tried to he faithful as far as 
possible, though it cannot be denied that he has also been 
influenced by Western critics on many ix)ints. The nimlcrn 
idea of disinterested public service asserts itself wherever 
the practical aspects of religion is discussed. 

• (7) The standpoint of the author seems to be the Ideal 
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Realism of the Hegelian school. The nature of ultimate real- 
ities is considered to be rather objective than subjective. 
German Idealism combined with the qualified monism of Rama- 
nuja seems to be the stronghold in which he is stationed. 

The professor is a man of vast study. Though Western 
philosophy has struck a deep root in him, he has a deeper love 
and respect for his national culture. He has no doubt quoted 
many authors to support his exposition, but he has also criticised 
some, e.g.. Max Muller & Deussen, whenever they have gone 
astray. 

Students of Western philosophy often suffer imder a great 
misconception when theiy deal with Indian thoughts. Tliey 
acquire an easy tendency to interpret everything Eastern in the 
light of Western thought and culture. Nothing is more deplor- 
able than this. Even our best writers are not free from this 
defect. Indian thoughts are good, they concede, because, for- 
sooth, they resemble or anticipate European thoughts. This 
seems to be their standard of judgment. The reason is clear ; — 
these lovers of knowledge are greatly influenced by Western 
ideas and they naturally and unconsciously lose sight of the 
point of view from which things Indian have been seen and 
said by our indigenous scholars. An interpreter of Indian 
thought ^ould in the first place lead his reader to the centre 
of Indian life and show how the soul of India has found 
expression in various ways apd forms. Prof. Radhakrishnan 
is an apostle of Hindu culture as is evidenced by his beautiful 
lectures on the “Hindu View of Life” and by his defence of 
Hindu doctrines against alien criticism. He has stated intui- 
tion or superconsciousness to be the starting point of the Hindu 
systems of thought. But he too, we are afraid, has not taken 
a synthetic view of the six systems, and has failed to treat 
the problems from the true standpoint which he has himself 
stated in these words:. “The philosophy of India takes its 
stand on the spirit which is above mere logic, and holds that 
culture based on mere logic or science may be efficient, but 
cannot be inspiring.” We should no doubt treat these systems 
separately, but we should not forget at the same time to posit 
them in their right places in the grand synthesis that the 
different Hindu philosophies together represent. Unless we 
show that each system is an attempt to look at the Whole from 
a particular level of experience, our purpose will be defeated. 
For, (i) if the sources of the Sutras are revealed truths, derived 
from superconscious experience, as the professor admits in a 
way, they have no value if they contradict one another ; and 
(ii) the three Prasth^nas of Hindu philosophy, — ^the Nyaya 
Prasthana, the Samkhya Prasthana and the Mimansa Prasthana, 
—represent but three different standpoints from which Reality 
has been viewed ; — ^they are physical, psychical and causfA 
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respectively. When one system is criticised by another, that 
as done meetly by commentators who are men of intellect rather 
than of vision. When intellect seeks to interpret Reality in 
terms of mental categories, differences are inevitable, ^me 
apparent contradictions are no doubt due to the angle of vision 
that differs with individuals. Reality is undivided and admits 
of no difference in kind ; but experience has many planes, 
higher and lower. Truth reveals itself to the experiencing soul 
on many planes. The Kundalini Yoga makes this fact very 
clear, ftobably some such considerations led Vijnanabhikshu 
to form a synthetic view of the six systems. “Thus the 
different systems are not really opposed to one another, but 
are an attempt to reach ultimate Truth by adapting themselves 
to a graduated scale of understanding. They are like three 
concentric circles, the outer circle corresponding to the Vaisesika 
and the Nyaya, vrliich explains the mystery of the outer world 
by labelling its contents under certain categories and their sub- 
ordinate genera. The middle circle represents the Samkhya 
which brings all the categories of the external world under a 
angle head viz. Prakriti. But it does not similarly succeed in 
integrating the world of Furushas whose ultimate plurality is, 
after all, allowed. Now, the human mind is essentially a unity 
and it gets no peace and satisfaction till it has reduced the 
entire pUirality of things external and internal to the unity of 
a single principle or reality. This is the task of Vedanta 
Philosophy which thus corresponds to the innermost circle. 
The Vedanta is thus like a field enclosed and protected by 
double fence, a temple that is approached through two outer 
courl-3mrds.*’ 

We must have a clear idea of the relative position of reason 
and revelation (or intuition) in Indian philosophy before we 
can tnily understand and appreciate it. Westerners have 
accepted only reason while Hindus have combined both. Know- 
ledge advances by passing from the known to the unkno\yn. 
How? The Western philosophy has adopted the inductive 
method of hypothesis and verification, while the Indian 
philosophy that of revelation and interpretation. The former 
assumes consistency to be the standard of truth and confines 
philosophy to the empirical aspect of Reality, while the latter 
deals with truth in its infinite, aspects, one apparently clashing 
with the other, but every aspect loading to and culminating 
in one transcendental reality, the Absolute, the meeting ground 
of all seeming contradictions. This docs not mean inconsist- 
ency ; but consistency is only one of its phases. Whatever 
comes within the grasp of reason should be supported by 
reason ; but it would be a mistake to reason out the trans- 
cendental truths. The Rishis of the Upaiiishads simply stated 
them ; Buddha kept quiet ; the Sutrakaras or compilers gave 
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hints ; Sankara quoted scriptures, u^ng reason mostly for 
destructive purposes. Whenever any commentator has tried to 
reason them out, he has been involved in self-contradiction. As> 
for instance, pure monism cannot be stated in terms of reason, 
for a second principle, called Maya, has to be taken for granted. 
By the way, we find that the professor feels a little uncom- 
fortable at some of Sankara’s arguments tending to sub- 
jectivism. But Sankara is not a Subjective Idealist like 
Berkeley. The world, according to Sankara, has Brahman for 
its substratum, so it is not illusory ; but when the ultimate 
Reality (Paramarthika Satt^) is realised, the world of appear- 
ances vanishes. The world is not real in the sense of the 
scientific Realism of Locke and Reid, Spencer and Huxley. 

How to have an intuition of truth ? — it may be asked. This 
indeed is one of the main problems of Hindu Darshana. All 
the systems have laid down certain practical measures for 
transcending body and mind. This practical aspect gives start 
to metaphysical speculations. When superconscious experiences 
are subordinated to reason, Hindu Darshana is deprived of its 
special characteristics and primal glory. Commentators are 
intellectualists, they have often distorted truth by over-intcllec- 
tualism and self-assertion. By Darshana we mean statement 
of superconscious experiences and their faithful interpretation. 
The commentators have lowered Darshana to Philovsophy. 
Realisation of truth, straight and simple, and not mere depths 
of thought for its own sake, is the watchword of Indian life. 
To miss this fact is to miss the main inspiration of Indian 
philosophy. Many modern interpreters of Indian life and 
thought, we regret to say, have been guilty of this defect. It 
is a pleasure to find that Prof. Radhakrishnan has not forgotten 
the intuitive basis of Indian thought and has defended many 
of its characteristics with consummate skill. But we wish he 
had gone farther. The learned professor has done very well to 
compare and contrast some of the basic principles with W'estern 
thoughts. As for instance, Brahman has been compared with the 
‘Things-in-themsclves* of Kant, ‘Absolute Ego* of Fichte, and 
‘That* of Bradley. His comparative study is illuminating ; he 
has ably distinguished Brahman from these others ; but the dis- 
tinction w'ould have been brought to a clearer relief, if he had 
shown that Brahman is a metaphysical intuition, rather revealed 
than conceived. 

The Samkhya system of thought which has won widespread 
recognition for its highly developed psychology and cosmology, 
has been treated with imperfect sympathy. We are made to 
feel diffident from the very beginning about the value of 
Samkhya. Conscious Punisha and unconscious Prakriti can never 
come into contact. It is very much to be doubted if tjie 
human mind can ever understand the conscious and the 
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unconscious states of Furusha and Prakriti. For our utmost 
understanding of the subject and the object can be only in 
so far as they are conceived by the. Buddhi, the first evolute of 
Prakriti. The principles of Prakriti and Purusha which are 
beyond Buddhi cannot be comprehended by the human mind, 
for human categories stop at Buddhi. These can be accepted 
as metaphysical realities, — subjects of intuition. In the Advaita 
Vedanta also the conception of Jivtltma which is the self-con- 
scious Atman supposed to have been enveloped by the darkness 
of Avidya, is no less a mystery than the relation of Prakriti and 
Punisha. 

The mechanical teleology of Samkhya might be compared 
with Schopenhaiir’s and Hartman's theory of the unconscious 
will. The dualism of Samkhya is based on the theory of 
causality. This theory therefore could have been more fully 
discussed, and the different views held by the Buddhistic 
schools, Nyaya, Samkhya and Vedanta could have been 
elaborately put forth. 

The change from atheism to theism in Samkhya has been 
thus accounted for: "The later thinkers found it impossible 
to account for this harmony between the needs of Piirusha and 
the acts of Prakriti, and so attribute the function of guiding the 
development of Prakriti, by removing the barriers, to God." 
He cpiotes Vachaspati, Vijnanabliikshu and Nagesha on this 
point. It should be noted here that these changes arc found 
in commentators and not in the original treatises of Samkhya. 

Prof. Radhakrishnan maintains that throughout the Sam- 
khya there is a confusion between the Purusha and the Jiva. 
This confusion, we think, is not so great in the Sutras as in 
their interpreters. 

The relation of Purusha and Buddhi is a difficult problem ; 
the confusion has been all the more confounded by the theory 
of reflection. It rc<iuired a lucid treatment. B\it it is not 
clearly shown in the book which is the reflector and which the 
reflected. The following lines indicate : "Because of the 
transparency of prakriti in her sattva part, the purusha reflected 
therein mistakes the sense of self-hood and agency (abhim^na) 
of prakriti as belonging to itself." But a few lines below : 
"B^dage is the reflection in purusha of the impurities of 
Buddhi." 

The Advaita Vedanta of Sankara has been clearly inter- 
preted, supported and criticised wherever necessary. Sankara 
excites wonder and admiration, but love and reverence is for 
Ramanuja. Says the author : "Samkara's system is unmatched 
for its metaphysical depth and lo^cal power. Thought follows 
thought naturally, until Advaitism is seen to complete and 
crown the edifice. . . . Samkara holds up a vision of life- 
acceptable in the highest moments of poetry and religion, when 
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we are incline to sympathise with his preference for intuition 
to the light of the understanding. So long as he remains on 
this high ground, he is unanswerable.” But thus in connec- 
tion with Ramanuja’s Theism: ”The speculations of philo- 
sophers which do not comfort us in our stress and sufEering, 
are mere intellectual diversion and not serious thinking. The 
Absolute of Samkara, rigid, motionless and totally lacking in 
initiative or influence, cannot call forth our worship. Like the 
Taj Mahal, which is unconscious of the admiration it arouses, 
the Absolute remains indifferent to the fear and love of its 
worshippers, and for all those who regard the goal of religion 
as the goal of philosophy — to know God is to know the real — 
Samkara’s view seems to be a finished example of learned 
error. . . . The world is said to be an appearance and God 

a bloodless Absolute dark with the excess of light.” These 
remarks appear to be a little self-contradictory and presuppose 
that religion is not possible with the Absolute as its background. 
The author, we are afraid, has been carried away by feeling : 
a thing which is established by reason appears to be an error, 
simply because it does not satisfy popular demand ! One must 
not forget that a timid heart cannot know even Personal God ; 
and where there is strength and fearlessness, the Absolute is 
not dark with the excess of light. 

His treatment of Sankara would have been more complete 
if he had touched upon the following points : 

(1) There are certain similar ideas in Sankara Vedanta 
and Buddhism, they often create confusion ; e.g., the Atman 
of Sankara and the Bhutatman of the Mahayanic School, the 
Brahman of Vedanta and the Bhutatathata of Buddhism, 
Mukti and Nirvana. They should have been clearly distin- 
guished. 

(2) The theory of creation has been incompletely treated. 
The aggregate and sygregate evolution of Brahman have 
not been touched at all. 

(3) The doctrine of JMaya and the theory of ignorance 
(Avidya) require a fuller treatment. Many theories on these 
have not been stated and discussed. How Sankara retorts to 
his opponents in defining Maya as anirvachaniya, ought to 
have been stated. Whether ignorance is a positive entity or 
not shonlcl also have been made dear. 

(4) The different schools of Vedanta, specially the later 
Vedanta sdiools, have no doubt been referred to in connection 
with Sankara ; but they should have been treated separately and 
more fully. 

(5) The Kalpaiia-vada of Yoga-vdsistha should have been 
stated and discussed in connection wnth Sankara ; for according 
to some scholars, Y oga-vasistha was written before Sankara 
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and he was as much influenced by Yogorvasistha as by the 
Mdndukya-K^rik^ of Gaudapada. 

(6) The conceptions of God and soul in Vedanta ought to 
have been compared with those of Nyaya and Vaiscshika. 

The learned author, with whom philosophy is not mere 
intellectual gymnastics, emphasises the practical asi)ect of 
Vedanta : “The highest intelligence, according to him 

(Sankara) consists in the knowledge that intelligence alone is 
not enough. . . . Brahma jn^a is the spiritual realisation 
of our rootedness in the eternal, which remains an abiding 
possession, a part of our being.** “What counts is not outer 
conduct but inner life. Its torturing problems cannot be solved 
by a reference to rules. Our secret hearts, our prayers and 
meditations help us to solve the problems of life.** “Religion 
for Sainkara is not doctrine or ceremony, but life and 
experience.** 

The author*s treatment of Ramanuja has been quite clear ; 
he has fully brought out the epistemological signiflcanccs of 
Ramanuja and Sankara, pointing out their diflerences. But the 
criticism offered by Ramanuja on the doctrine of Maya has 
been insufliciently stated : it is finished in one paragraph. He 
has done well in treating the Sutras apart. But he might 
attempt to show whose interpretation approaches nearest to 
the Sutras, 

The chapter on Saiva, S&kta and Vaishnava theism, com- 
prehending the living faiths of India, has been too short. An 
elaborate treatment is essential. The principles of Siva, Sakti, 
Sadasiva, Isvara and the Suddha-maya of the Saivas correspond- 
ing to those of Brahman, Sakti, Nada, Bindu and the Suddha- 
maya of the Saktas are not eafsy to comprehend. The more 
they are explained, the better. In some of the passages it is 
not clear whether Sakti is one with or different from Suddha- 
maya. 

Some leading doctrines of the Pancharatra School, those of 
Madhva, Nimbarka, Vallabha, etc., have been stated and com- 
pared ; but they have not been sufficiently discussed. The 
Chaitanya school of Bengal has found a place, but has not been 
properly dealt with. The contribtitions of each school should 
have been fairly emphasised. No attempt has been made to 
intcnirct the theories of Svarupa-sakti, Tatastha-sakti and Maya- 
sakti, and the synthesis attempted by the Chaitanya school. 
Ramanuja’s theory of attributes that soul and matter are 
attributes of God and the theory of Sakti that Prakriti is the 
outer energy of God, as propounded by Jiva and Baladeva, should 
have been fully discussed. According to Prof. Radhakrishuan, 
the doctrine of Achintabhedlbheda of Chaitanya is nearer to- 
Ramanuja’s qualified monism than to Madhva’s dualism. 
Hfttorically, however, the Gaudiya Vaishnavas belong to the 
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Madhva school, though their leanings, are neither towards the 
emphasis of difference as with Madhva, nor towards identity 
as with Ramanuja, th^ remain equitable, llie last section* 
of the author’s Conclusion, in which he points out the direc- 
tion of India’s future philosophical development, deserves care- 
ful attention. He mentions a few names as x>artly foreshadow- 
ing it. But why is the name of Swami Vivekananda omitted. 
Surely no modern Indian mind so fully and clearly reflects it 
as his. 

In spite of the few short-comings pointed out above, the 
book, the only one of its kind existing, has many excdlent 
features which can hardly be over-estimated. Like the author’s 
other works, this also will be specially helpful to Western 
readers. It will surely add to his already established reputation 
as a great interpreter of Hindu thought. 

U. C. D. 


DARWIN'S THEORY OF MAN'S DESCENT AS IT 
STANDS TO-DAY 

By Prof. Sir Arthur Keith, m.d., d.sc., f.r.s. 

(Concluded from the last issue) 

We made another mistake. Seeing that in our search for 
Man’s ancestry we expected to reach an age when the beings we 
should have to deal with would be simian rather than human, 
we ought to have marked the conditions which prevail amongst 
living anthropoid apes. W'c ought to have been prepared to 
find, as \vc approached a distant point in the geological horizon, 
that the forms encountered would be as widely different as are 
the gorilla, chimpanzee and orang, and confined, as these great 
anthropoids now arc, to limited parts of the earth’s surface. 
That is what we are now realising ; as we go backwards in time 
we discover that mankind becomes broken up, not into separate 
races as in the world of to-day, but into numerous and separate 
species. When we go into a still more remote past they become 
so unlike that we have to regard them not as belonging to 
separate species but different genera. It is amongst this welter 
of extinct fossil forms which strew the ancient world that we 
have to trace the zigzag line of Man’s descent. Do you wonder 
we sometimes falter and follow false clues? 

We committed a still further blunder when we set out on 
the search for Man’s ancestry: indeed, some of us are still 


* We hope to be able to quote it in some future issue,— Ed, 
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making it. We eicpected that Man's evolution would pursue 
not only an orderly file of stages but that every part of his 
body— -^ull, brain, jaws, teeth, skin, body, arms, and legs— 
would at each stage become a little less ape-like, a little more 
Man-like. Our searches have shown us that Man's evolution 
■has not proceeded in this orderly manner. In some extinct 
races, while one part of the body has moved forwards another 
part has lagged behind. Let me illustrate this point because 
it is important. We now know that, as Darwin sat in his study 
at Down, there lay hidden at Piltdown, in Sussex, not thirty 
miles distant from him, sealed up in a bed of gravel, a fossil 
human skull and jaw. In 1912, thirty years after Darwin's 
death, Mr. Charles Dawson discovered this skull and my friend 
Sir Arthur Smith Woodward described it, and rightly recognised 
that ^ull and jaw were parts of the same individual, and that 
this individual had lived, as was determined by geological and 
other evidence, in the opening phase of the Pleistocene period. 
We may confidently presume that this individual was 
representative of the people who inhabited England at this 
remote date. The skull, although deeply mineralised and 
thick-walled, might well have been the rude forerunner of a 
modem skull, but the lower jaw was so ape-like that some 
experts denied that it went with the human fossil skull at all, 
and supposed it to be the lower jaw of some extinct kind of 
chimpanzee. This mi.stakc would never have been made if 
those concerned had studied the comparative anatomy of 
anthropoid apes. Such a study would have prepared them to 
meet with the di.scordances of evolution. The same irregularity 
in the progression of parts is evident in the anatomy of 
PithecanUiTOpus, the oldest and most primitive form of 
liimiaiiity so far discovered. The thigh-bone might ea.sily be 
that of modem man, the skull-cap that of an ape, but the brain 
within that cap, as we now know, had passed well beyond an 
anthropoid status. If merely a low-cr jaw had been found at 
Piltdown ail ancient P'nglishman would have been wrongly 
labelled ‘Higher anthropoid ape* ; if only the ihigh-bone of 
Pithecanthropus had eorac to light in Java, then an ancient 
Javanese, almo.st deserving the title of anthropoid, would have 
passed muster as a man. 

Such examples illustrate the difficulties and dangers which 
beset the task of unravelling Man's ancestry. There are other 
difficulties ; there still remain great blanks in the geological 
record of Man’s evolution. As our search proceeds these 
blanks wiU be filled in, but in the meantime let us note their 
nature and their extent. By the discovery of fossil remains 
we have followed Man backwards to the close of the Pliocene— 
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period. It is true that we have found fossil teeth in Pliocene 
deposits which may be those of an ape-like man or of a man- 
like ape ; until we find other parts of their bodies we cannot 
decide. When we pass into the still older Miocene period — 
one which was certainly twice as long as the Pliocene — we are 
in the heyday of anthropoid history. Thanks to the labours of 
Dr. Guy E. Pilgrim, of the Indian Geological Survey, we know 
already of a dozen different kinds of great anthropoids which 
lived in Himalayan jungles during middle and later Miocene 
times ; wc know of at least three other kinds of great anthro- 
poids which lived in the contemporary jungles of Europe. 
Unfortunately we have found as yet only the most resistant 
parts of their bodies — teeth and fragments of jaw. Do some of 
these fragments represent a human ancestor? We cannot 
decide until a lucky chance brings to light a limb-bone or a 
piece of skull, but no one can compare the teeth of these 
Miocene anthropoids with those of primitive man, as has been 
done so thoroughly by. Prof. William K. Gregory, and escape 
the conviction that in the dentitions of the extinct anthropoids 
of the Miocene jungles we have the ancestral forms of human 
teeth. 

It is' useless to go to strata still older than the Miocene in 
search of Man's emergence ; in such strata we have found only 
fossil traces of emerging anthropoids. All the evidence now at 
our disposal supports the conclusion that Man has arisen, as 
Lamarck and Darwin suspected, from an anthropoid ape not 
higher in the zoological scale than a chimpanzee, and that the 
date at which human and anthropoid lines of descent began to 
diverge lies near the beginning of the Miocene period. On our 
modest scale of reckoning, that gives Man the respectable 
antiquity of about one million years. 

Our geological search, which I have summarised all too 
briefly, has not produced so far the final and conclusive evidence 
of Man’s anthropoid origin ; we have not found as yet the human 
imago emerging from its anthropoid encasement. Why, then, 
do modem anthropologists share the conviction that there has 
been an anthropoid stage in our ancestry? They are no more 
blind than you are to the degree of difference which separates 
Man and ape in structure, in appearance and in behaviour. I 
must touch on the sources of this conviction only in a passing 
manner. Early in the present century Prof. G. H. F. Nuttall, 
of Cambridge University, discovered a trustworthy and exact 
method of determining the affinity of one species of animal to 
another by comparing the reactions of their blood. He found 
that the blood of Man and that of the great anthropoid apes 
gave almost the same reaction. Bacteriologists find that the 
living anthropoid body possesses almost the same susceptibilities 
to infections, and manifests the same reactions, as does the boay 
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of Man. So alike are the brains of Man and anthropoid in their 
structural organisation that surgeons and physiologists transfer 
experimental observations from the one to the other. When the 
human embryo establishes itself in the womb it throws out 
structures of a most complex nature to effect a connection with 
the maternal body. We now know that exactly the same 
elaborate processes occur in the anthropoid womb and in no 
other. We find the same vesti^al structures — the same ‘evolu- 
tionary post-marks’ — in the bodies of Man and anthropoid. The 
anthropoid mother fondles, nurses and suckles her young in the 
human manner. This is but a tithe of the striking and intimate 
points in which Man resembles the anthropoid ape. In what 
other way can such a myriad of coincidences be explained except 
by presuming a common ancestry for both ? 

The cnicial chapters in Darwin’s Descent of Man arc those 
in which he seeks to give a historical account of the rise of 
Man’s brain and of the varied functions which that organ sub- 
serves. flow do these chapters stand to-day? Darwin was not 
a professional anatomist and therefore accepted Huxley’s 
statement that there was no structure in the human brain that 
was not already present in that of the anthropoid. In Huxley’s 
opinion the human brain was but a richly annotated edition of 
the simpler and older anthropoid book, and that this edition, 
in turn, was but the expanded issue of the still older original 
primate publication. Since this statement was made thousands 
of anatomists and physiologists have studied and compared the 
brain of Man and ape ; only a few months ago Prof. G. Elliot 
Smith summarised the result of this intensive enquiry as 
follows : ‘No structure found in the brain of an ape is lacking 
in the human brain, and, on the other hand, the human brain 
reveals no formation of any sort that is not present in the brain 
of the gorilla or chimpanzee. . . . The only distinctive feature 
of the human brain is a quantitative one.’ The difference is 
only quantitative but its importance cannot be exaggerated. In 
the anthropoid brain are to be recognised all those parts which 
have become so enormous in the human brain. It is the expan- 
sion of just those parts which have given Man his powers of 
feeling, understanding, acting, speaking and learning. 

Darwin himself approached this problem not as an anatomist 
but as a psychologist, and after many years of painstaking and 
and exact observation, succeeded in convincing himself that, 
immeasurable as are the differences between the mentality of 
Man and ape, they are of degree, not of kind. Prolonged 
researches made by modem psychologists have but verified and 
extended Darwin’s conclusions. No matter what line of evidence 
we select to follow — evidence gathered by anatomists, by em- 
bryologists, by physiologists, or by psychologistSr—we reach the 
conviction that Man’s brain has been evolved from that of an 
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pitbropoid ape and that in the process no new structure has been 
introduced and no new or strange faculty interpolated. 

In these days our knowledge of the elaborate architecture 
and delicate machinery of the human brain makes rapid progress, 
but I should mislead if I suggested that finality is in sight. Far 
from it ; our enquiries are but begun. There is so much we do 
not yet understand. Will the day ever come when we can 
explain why the brain of man has made such great progress 
while that of his cousin the gorilla has fallen so far behind? 
Can we explain why inherited ability falls to one family and not 
to another, or why, in the matter of cerebral endowment, one 
race of mankind has fared so much better than another? We 
have as yet no explanation to offer, but an observation made 
twenty years ago by one on whom Nature has showered great 
gifts — a former President of this Association and the doyen of- 
British zoologists — Sir E. Ray Lankester — deserves quotation in 
this connection : ‘The leading feature in the development and 
separation of Man from other animals is undoubtedly the relative 
enormous size of the brain in Man and the corresponding increase 
in its activities and capacity. It is a striking fact that it was 
not in the ancestors of Man alone that this increase in the size 
of the brain took place at this same period — the Miocene. Other 
great mammals of the early Tertiary period were in the same 
case.* When primates made their first appearance in geological 
records, they were, one and all, small-brained. We have to 
recognise that the tendency to increase of brain, which culmina- 
ted in the production of the human organ, was not confined to 
Man’s ancestry but appeared in diverse branches of the 
Mammalian stock at a corresponding period of the earth’s 
history. 

I have spoken of Darwin as a historian. To describe events 
and to give the order of their occurrence is the easier part of a 
historian’s task ; his real difficulties begin when he .seeks to 
interpret the happenings of history, to detect the causes which 
produced them, and explain why one event follows as a direct 
sequel to another. Up to this point we have been considering 
only the materials for Man’s history, and placing them, so far 
as our scanty information allows, in the order of their sequence, 
but now we have to seek out the biological processes and 
controlling influences which have shaped the evolutionary 
histories of Man and ape. The evolution of new types of Man 
or of ape is one thing, and the evolution of new types of motor 
cars is another, yet for the purposes of clear thinking it will 
repay us to use the one example to illustrate the other. ^ In the 
evolution of motor vehicles Darwin’s law of Selection has 
prevailed ; there has been severe competition and the types 
which have answered best to the needs and tastes of the public 
have survived. The public has selected on two grounds— first 
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for utility, thus illustratingr Darwin's law of Natural Selection, 
and secondly because of appearance’s sake ; for, as most people 
know, a new car has to satisfy not only the utilitarian demands 
of its prospective master but also the aesthetic tastes of its 
prospective mistress, therein illustrating Darwin’s second law — 
the law of Sexual Selection. That selection, both utilitarian: 
and ^sthetic, is producing an effect on modem races of mankind 
and in surviving kinds of ape, as Darwin supposed, cannot well 
be questioned. In recent centuries the inter-racial competition 
amongst men for the arable lands of the world is keener than 
ill any known period of human history. 

The public has selected its favoured types of car, but it has 
had no direct hand in designing and producing modifications and 
improvements which have appeared year after year. To mider- 
stand how such modifications are produced the enquirer must 
enter a factory and not only watch artisans shaping and fitting 
parts together but also visit the designer’s office. In this way 
an enquirer will obtain a glimpse of the machinety concerned in 
the evolution of motor cars. If we are to understand the 
machinery which underlies the evolution of Man and of ape, 
we have to enter the ‘factories* where they arc produccd—look 
within the womb and see the ovum being transformed into an 
embryo, the embiyo into a foetus, and the foetus into a babe. 
After birth we may note infancy pavSsing into childhood, child- 
hood into adolescence, adolescence' into maturity, and maturity 
into old age. Merely to register the stages of change is not 
enough ; to understand the controlling machinery we have to 
searcii out and uncover the processes which are at work within 
developing and growing things and the influences which co- 
ordinate and control all the processes of development and of 
growth. When we have discovered the machinery of develop- 
ment and of growth we shall also know the machinery of Evolu- 
tion ; for they are the same. 

If the simile I have used would sound strange in Darwin’s 
car, could he hear it, the underlying meaning would be familiar 
to him. Over and over again he declared that he did not know 
how ‘variations’ were produced, favourable or otherwise ; nor 
could he have known, for in his time hormones were undreamt 
of and experimental embryology scarcely born. With these 
recent discoveries new vistas opened up for students of Evolu- 
tion. The moment we begin to work out the simile I have used 
and compare the evolutionary machinery in a motor factory with 
that which regulates the development of an embryo within the 
womb, \ve realise how different the two processes are. Let us 
imagine for a moment w^hat changes would be necessary were 
we to introduce ‘embryological processes’ into a car factory. 
We^ have to conceive a workshop teeming with clustering 
swarms of microscopic artisans, mere specks of living matter. 
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In one end of this factory we find swarms busy with cylinders, 
and as we pass along we note that eveiy part of a car is in 
process of manufacture, each part being the business of a parti- 
cular brigade of microspic workmen. There is no apprentice- 
ship in this factory, every employee is bom, just as a hive-bee 
is, with his skill already fully developed. No plans or patterns 
arc supplied ; every workman has the needed design in his head 
from birth. There is neither manager, overseer, nor foreman 
to direct and co-ordinate the activities of the vast artisan armies. 
And yet if parts are to fit when assembled, if pinions are to 
mesh and engines run smoothly, there must be some method of 
co-ordination. It has to be a method plastic enough to permit 
difficulties to be overcome when such are encountered and to 
permit the introduction of advantageous modifications when 
these are needed. A modem works manager would be hard 
put to were he asked to devise an automatic system of control 
for such a factory, yet it is just such a system that we are now 
obtaining glimpses of in the living workshops of Nature. 

I have employed a crude simile to give the lay mind an 
inkling of what happens in that 'factory* where the most com- 
plicated of machines are forged — ^the human body and brain. 
The fertilised ovum divides and redivides ; one brood of micros- 
copic living units succeeds another, and as each is produced the 
units group themselves to form the 'parts* of an embryo. Each 
'part* is a living society ; the embryo is a huge congeries of 
interdependent societies. How are their respective needs 
regulated, their freedoms protected, and their manoeuvres timed ? 
Experimental embryologists have begun to explore and discover 
the machinery of regulation. We know enough to realise that 
it will take many generations of investigators to work over the 
great and new field which is thus opening up. When this is 
done we shall be in a better position to discuss the cause of 
‘variation* and the machinery of Evolution. 

If we know only a little concerning the system of govern- 
ment which prevails in the developing embryo we can claim 
that the system which prevails in the growing body, as it passes 
from infancy to maturity, is becoming better known to us every 
year. The influence of the sex glands on the growth of the 
body has been known since ancient times ; their removal ir 
youth leads to a transformation in the growth of every part oi 
the body, altering at the same time the reactions and tempera- 
ment of the brain. In more recent years medical men hav( 
observed that characteristic alterations in the appearance anc 
constitution of the human body can be produced by the action 
of other glands—^the pituitary, thyroid, parathyroid, and 
adrenals. Under the disorderly action of one or other of these 
glands individuals may, in the course of a few years, take on 
so changed an appearance that the differences between them 
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and their fellows become as great as, or even greater than, those 
which separate one race of mankind from another. The physi- 
cal characters which are thus altered are just those which mark 
one race o£F from anothei*. How such effects are produced we 
did not know until 1904, when the late Prof. E. H. Starling, 
a leader amongst the great physiologists of our time, laid bare 
an ancient and fundamental law in the living animal body — ^his 
law of hormones. I have pictured the body of a growing child 
as an immense society made up of myriads of microscopic living 
units, ever increasing in numbers. One of the waysr— probably 
the oldest and most important way — ^in which the activities of 
the communities of the body are co-ordinated and regulated is 
by the postal system discovered by Starling, wherein the missives 
are hormones— chemical substances in ultra-microscopic amounts, 
despatched from one community to another in the circulating 
blo^. Clearly the discovery of this ancient and intricate 
system opens up fresh vistas to the student of Man’s evolution. 
How Darwin would have welcomed this discovery! It would 
have given him a rational explanation to so many of his un- 
solved puzzles, including that of ‘correlated variations.' Nor 
can I in this connection forbear to mention the name of one 
who presided so ably over the affairs of this Association fifteen 
years ago— Sir E. Sharpey-Schafer. He was the pioneer who 
opened up this field of investigation and has done more than 
anyone to place our knowledge of the nature and action of the 
glands of internal secretion on a precise basis of experimental 
observation. With such sources of knowledge being ever 
extended and others of great importance, such as the study of 
Heredity, which have been left unmentioned, we are justified 
in the hope that Man will be able in due time not only to write 
his own history but to explain how and why events took the 
course they did. 

In a brief hour I have attempted to answer a question of 
momentous importance to all of us — ^What is Man’s origin? 
Was Darwin right when he said that Man, under the action of 
biological forces which can be observed and measured, has been 
raised from a place amongst anthropoid apes to that which he 
now occupies? The answer is Yes! and in returning this 
verdict I speak but as foreman of the jury — a jury which has 
been empanelled from men who have devoted a lifetime to 
weighing the evidence. To the best of my ability I have 
avoided, in laying before you the evidence on which our verdict 
was found, the rdle of special pleader, being content to follow 
Darwin’s own example — ^Let the Truth speak fen: itself. 
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bar). Five centres were started from \rhere 2106 mds., 27 seers, of rice, 
195 mds., 15 seers, chira and i md. of salt were distributed to 52x8 
^distressed inhabitants of 110 villages. Also 1405 new cloths and 1971 

clotlis were distributed. 

Receipts and Expenditure for the above work 

Received by donation Rs. 15,824-13-1 Vf, sale proceeds of sacks and 
rice etc., 519-4-3, from the Ramkrishna Mission Provident Relief Fund 
d,xbo-3-3. Total 18,444-4-7 

ExPBNDiTUiU! : — ^Rice for distribution bought Rs. 14,700-1-3, other 
fo^ grains bought 413-2-9, cloths bought 970-12-0, sacks bought 231-2-9, 
itmiisit charges 610-4-3, travelling and inspection 467-0-6, equipment 
223-10-3, worker’s expenses (for 20 workers) 619-12-7^, establishment 
70-6-9, stationary xx-15-3, postage 70-5-0, pecuniary help 25-9-0, medical 
hdp 3/-, miscellaneous expenses 27-2-3. Total Rs. 18,444-4-7 Jf. 

This account was audited on the loth February 1927 and found 
correct by Mr. N. K. Majumdar, m.a., g.d.a.. Govt. Certified Auditor, 
who is tlw Hony. Auditor of tlie Ramkrishna Mission. 

We regret that we could not publish this account earlier. 

(Sd.) SUDDHANANDA, 

The» aist November, 1927. Secretary, Ramkrishna Mission. 

Nellore Cyclone Relief 

Sivami Snddhananda, Secretery, Ramakrishna Mission, writes : — 

The reports of the serious disaster caused by the terrible cyclone 
which passed over Nellore and its surrounding places have been pub- 
lished in the newspapers. The Ramakrishna Mission from its Madras 
Branch has started relief work in the affected area. We appeal oA 
behalf of the suffering humanity to the generous public for hely. Ccnitii* 

Ifiissim 

krisbna 


will be thankfully received by (i ) The Presid ent. Raaudnriihxtti. 
, Belur Math P.O. & Dist. 

Math, Mylapore, Mad 
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